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ARMY AND WAR SCENES. 


A friend from the battle-fields of Virginia, 
who was wounded at Antietam, and who is 
an excellent amateur artist, has brought us a 
few sketches, which Mr. Champney has re- 
drawn for us upon the wood. freshness 
of these illustrations, being taken from life 
and on the spot, are their strongest recom- 
mendation to the interest of our readers, hun- 
dreds of whom have brothers or other family 
connections in the army at the present. mo- 
ment, engaged amid the scenes which we have 
here depicted. The first illustration represents 
the vidette, or mounted picket , Upon 
whose watchful care so mugh of safety of 
the army depends. He sits ready for instant 
action during all the hours of his night or day 
watch, his horse prepared to move, and 


rifle ready cocked ; his comrades, equally vigi- 
lant, are stationed within hailing distance 
along the line which they are to 
. Hazardous is his duty— 
treacherous enemy may, un- 
less he is ever watchful, 
near enough to put a deadly bul- 
let through his heart. The sec- 
ond illustration shows the tired 
men after a long and perhaps 
wet day’s march gathered with 
their camp-kettles about the 
cheering blaze of the fire, to 
snatch a few hours of rest before 
the drum beat at dawn of day. 
The third engraving is an actual 
picture of the First Massachu- 


The sixth and largest scene depicted is a 
charge of Massachusetts infantry at the late 
battle of Antietam, when they drove the en- 
emy in the most gallant style, and captured 
two stand of regimental colors and many pris- 
oners. We present this set of timely illustra- 
tions to our readers with much satisfaction, 
particularly on account of their genuine char- 
acter, Our army correspondents have fur- 
nished many striking accounts, and elaborate 
details of engagements, of camp life, of suc- 
cesses, of disasters of one sort or another, for 
our daily and and perhaps 
a more varied and eloquent series of eur 
of war literature was never before so offered 
to the world as this war has called forth, in 
the record of bravery, endurance, heroism 
and — which have been evinced by our 


TEXAS 
a > 
s. 
setts infantry in camp on the i] 
banks of the Potomac. The yk ) 
fourth picture of the series rep- 
the most. efficient arms of the @ 
service. Twelve batteries in all i) 
have been sent from Massachu- Ww 
our troops are a 
across Potomac. THE MOUNTED PICKET GUARD. 
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JERUSALEM AS SEEN AT SUNSET. 

We generally resorted to the city as the sun 
declined. Solemn, sepulchral is the character 
ever impressed on the mind. Here is a city, 
still to the eye extensive and populous, but no 
voice arises from its wide area and the hills 
and valleys around. The evening breeze 
rustles among its hoary trees, sweeping sadly 
the bleak, rocky surface of the ground. The 
red light glances over the city, toutBing jits 


domes and minarets with a last’ dying’ gleam,. 


and the dreary hills are broken into grand 

masses of purple and vermilion, while the glen 

below, whieré sléep millions of te song of 

rael, and sad groves rouded 

agony of t, are sinking into shades 
ht. 


Such is the hour to view Jerusalem, alone, 


of | 
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ruins of a castle or convent, overlooking the 
Dead Sea and the Moab Mountains. In the 
village is shown a tomb which tradition has 
selected as that of Lazarus. The pilgriin will 
— about this pastoral spot, recalling the 
walks through the cornfields, where Jesus 
lucked the ears of corn by the wayside, or 
magining the sister of Lazarus coming forth 
to meet and conduct him to the tomb of his 
friend. Of all the walks about Jerusalem, this 
Bethany, over the Mount of Olives, is the 
most picturesque in itself, and the most pleas- 
ing in its recollections.—Bartlett’s Jerusalem. 

There are piany Christians, who, al! their 


life long, carry their hope as a boy carries a 


bird’s nest containing an unfledged bird that 
can scarcely peep, much less sing—a poor 
hope. 


seated. under some ancient tree, memorial of | fledgeless 


THE NIGHT BIVOUAC. 


eastward OVer the: fair izon of. Moab 

the desert, @ in the sun’s last rays, com- 
plete the indelible-iimpression ofa scene, that, 
for its associatiengis unequalled inthe world. 
Our survey of st would: be. Incomplete 
without visiting 1any—Whick isin fact at 
its eastern will 
Jesus so Often ‘fefired to visit 


‘to owhich 
hospitable 


family of LazarusesThe path continues from. | 


the crest of Oliveijignd as wé lose sight 
Jerusalem, presegit#us with a j@uéce: 
pleasing ane ‘The approach is through 
the open cornfield; the white roof of the se- 
questered yillageiare se@h-among groves of 
olives, whieh mark nearly the extremity of 
cultivation, re we the solitudes 
are, On t, the re 
of the m ages, and 
on thé Dleak hill beyond, the more extensive 
j ix om 


THE FIRST AMERICAN PRINTER. 

In wandering through the graveyard of 
Peinity Church, New York, my eye was ar- 
rested by a gravestone on the north side of the 
chiirch to the memory of William Bradford, 
who, it is mentioned, was born in Leicester- 
shire, old England, in 1660, and came over to 
Americain 1682,’before the city of Philade!- 


chigjured diring 


Dhia was laid out. “THe was printer to this 
overnment,” the inscription continues, “for 


be jiipwards of fifty years,” and died May 23, 1752, 


d ninety-two years. This monument was 
‘building of the pres- 
Gut Church edifice, and Th another generation 
or two will entirely disappear, Yet the me- 
momal of Bradford's ng-place ought not 
obliterated. ‘He first established 
the Pepting-press in the vast region south of 
Boston. He came over with Penn, on the 
“Welcome,” in’ 1682, and began his career in 
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Philadelphia, in or near to which city he fixed | 
his first printing-office, as early at least as 
1686, and a paper-mill on the Wissahickon, 
near Germantown, very soon afterward—the | 
first paper-mill ever erected in the United | 
States; and as appears by a printed prospec- 
tus yet preserved he was the first person who | 
roposed in Ameri¢a to print the Holy Bible. | 
is was A. D. 1688, in Pennsylvania: 
and actively in the 


mingle@ large 
colonial life in that liti- 


events which 


ous provingé, atid maintained with success } 


is printing-pre@s’ against the efforts of the 
proprietary government to break it down. He 
came to New York in 1692, at the invitation 
of Governor Fletcher, and was printer to the 
crown, as his records, for the space of 
halfa century. In office he amassed hon- 
estly great wealth, whith he left to numerous 
descendants, who have Deen among the most 
distinguished families of New York, New Jer- 


sey and Pennsylvania—the Ogdens, the Van 
Courtlands, Creightons, Boudinots, and others 
of less public reputation but high private 
worth, e Hon. William Bradford, attorney- 
general under the administration of Washing- 
ton, was his great-grandson. 


NIGHT ATTACK ON GEN. WAYNGB. 

One of the most singular oceurrences of the 
war was the midnight attack upon the camp 
of General Wayne, then lying at Gibbon’s 
Plantation, about five miles distant from Sa- 
vannah, a chief of the Creek 
nation. The intrepidityof this gallant warrior 
was, in the first instance, attended with com- 
plete success. The sentinels were surprised, 
the camp entered, and cammon taken. The 
endeavor to render them serviceable proved 
his ruin; the time was lost which should have 
been employed in pursuing ‘ils sucecss; and 
the confasked oceasioned by so unlooked-for 


| doning their pack-horses, and 
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an attack hay subsided, the bayonet of 
Parker’s light in and charge 
made by Gunn, proved irresistible. The chiet, 
fighting hand to hand with Wayne, was killed. 
Seventeen of his warriors fell; the rest, aban- 
leaving ver 
considerable prize Of peltry to the victors, fled. 
It. must forever be regretted that this encount- 
ér,in which consummate gallantry was dis- 
played on both sides, did not terminate here ; 
ut unfappily® report, which the nature of 
the rémdeted probable, produced the 
most, Catastrophe. It appenred incredible 
that Iptians/aecustomed for the most part to 
resort to for success, should, without 
the certainty of timely support, Venture on so 


usan enterprise, An alarh Was spread 
that the cnemy from Savagnah, led.on by the 
gallant Browne, were at hand, fastening to 
support their allies; and twelve youn 
} Ons, who were prisoners, 


warri- 


were u to die, 


lest they should join the expected assailants. 
The precipitancy of the order caused many a 

ng to the heart of the general,for before the 
falsity of the intelligence could be ascertaine:|, 
the devoted victims were delivered up a sacri- 
fice, and. unresisting fell.—Garden’s Anecd otis 
of the Revolutionary War. 


A BRAUTIPUL ILLUSTRATION. 
It is said of the Icelanders, that they scru- 


until he has saluted God. He csually 
| serees to the door, adores there the Author 
of nature and providence, and then steps back, 
eaying to his family, “ God grant you a 
day!” What a beautiful illustration is of 
the Christian obligation on the part of house- 
worship God, 


holds to recognize and 


ARMY AND ‘WAR SOBNBS. 
4 
| 
pulously observe the usage of reading the 
| saered Scriptures every morning, the wh: ic 
family joining im the singing and prays. 
When the Icelander awakes, he salutes no 


UNITED STATES FLYING ARTILLERY. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 
ers had been secured, and the decks washed 


down, and the schooner once more relapsed 
into midnight quiet and repose. I sought my 


hammoek and soon fell asleep. But my slum- 
bers were disturbed by wild dreams, which, 
like the visions of a fever, agitated and un- 
nerved me, Suddenly a hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and starting up, I beheld the sur- 
geon’s mate. 

“ Little Dick, sir, is dying,” he said. 

At onee I oprang from the hammock. Little 
Dick was a sort of protege of mine, He wasa 
pale, delicate child, said to be an orphan, and 
used toa gentle nature; and from the first 
hour I joined the schooner, my heart yearned 
towards him, for I, too, had once been friend- 
less and alone in the world. He had often 
talked to me in confidence of his mother, 
whose memory he with holy rever- 
ence. Poor lad! his heart was in the grave 
with his lost parents. 

During the late I had owed my life to 
him, for he rushed just as a sabre stroke 
was levelled at me, and by inte his 
feeble cutlass, had averted. the deadly blow. 
In the hurry afterwards, I had forgotten to in- 
—_ whether he was hurt, though at the time 

had resolved to exert my influence to 
cure him a ‘Ss warrant. Wi 


Penge 
mean It 


idly here,” I ex- 
me to him.” 


A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman 
stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in his 
hand, and ng mou lly on the face of the 
sufferer. he surgeon knelt with his finger 


on the boy’s pulse. they all 
looked “4 e veteran who held him shook 
his head and would have spoken, but the tears 
— too chokingly in his eyes. ‘ 

he surgeon said, “He is t, poor 
little fellow !—do see this he 
he had lifted — rich gold locket which had 
laid upon the boy’s breast. “He has seen 
better days.” 


I could not answer, my heart was full ; here 
was the being to whom afew hours before I 
had owed my life—a poor, slight, unprotected 
child—lying before me with death already 
written on his brow. They noticed my agita- 
tion, and his old friend the seaman, who held 
his head, said sadly: . 

“ Poor little Dick, you'll never see the shore 
you have wished for so long. But there'll be 
more than one, when you're log’s out,” he 
spoke with emotion, “ to mourn over you.” 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes 
and looked vacantly around. 

“Has he come yet?” he asked, in a low 
voice. “Why wont he come?” 

“T am here,” said I, taking the little fellow's 
hand. “Don’t you know me, Dick ?” 

He smiled faintly, and then said, “ You have 
been kind to me, sir—kinder than most people 
are to a poor orphan boy. I have no way to 
show my gratitude, unless you will take the 
Bible you will find in my trunk. It’s a small 
offering, I know, but it’s all I have.” 

I burst into tears ; he resumed: 

my sight ws ess 
Danforth.” 


you, Mr. 
“Can I do nothing for you, Dick?” said I. 


| 
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dyin; don 
“I fear, sir,” 
thes he said the 
ii “And I have ve till morning.” 
remorse. 
a y he asks for at the interval 
ee spoke we stood you, sir;” and s of lu- 
er at the bed of the bo the man 
of the boy, 
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“You saved my life. I would coin my blood 


to buy yours.” 

“T have to ask—TI don’t want to live 
—only, if it’s ie, let me be buried by my 
find the name of the place in 


mother. Y 
ything, everything, my poor lad” I 


The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like 
an angel’s smile—but he did not answer. His 
eyes were fixed on the stars flickerin in that 
patch ae BaP blue sky overhead, mind 


“It’s a long, long ways up there—but there 
are bright angels among them. Mother used 
to say that I should meet her there. How 
near they come !—and I see sweet faces smiling 

on me from amon, a Hark! is that mu- 
sic” and lifting , he seemed listen- 
ing for a moment. He back, and the old 
veteran burst into ~~... child was dead. 
Did he indeed hear angels’ voices? God 
grant it!—National Inte 


HANNIBAL CROSSING THE ALPS. 

Of the events related in ancient history, 
concerning great warriors, there are few more 
famous than the passage of Hannibal oyer the 
Alps, which took place, according to histori- 
ans, in the year 217 before Christ—upwards of 
two thousand years Hannibal was the 
leader of the iaginian armies, who were 
engaged in war with the Romans under Sci 
Carthage Was on one side of the Alps, an 
aly upon the other. Hannibal determined, 
his great daring, to carry his army over the 
Alps, instead of going by sea into Italy, ‘His 
soldiers dreaded the expedition, but t 
to his strong will, sae even commenced their 
march cheerfully. The Alps are among the 
loftiest mountains in the world, and many of 


It- 


them are filled SEE canons masses of ice, 


called glaciers, which wally move down 
to the valle iow. “Wnetees they rush 


a vast army over it; 
history tells us that he succeeded, al- 
sacrifice of thirty thou- 


= rise the snow-clad pea 4 of the mighty 

~~) , among which wends a vast train of men, 
and horses, and ore elephants, stretching 
through many a chasm, and over a vast 
space of the dizzy pathway! For months they 
toiled—sometimes resisted by watchful ene- 
mies, who encountered them in difficult passes, 
hurled down progres heads huge rocks, 
and at every step; 


or 
almost posed ty dreadful all tim inched 


by the intense cold, and oftentimes by unger, 
which could not be at once appeased. Still 
they went on, for they had a ler whose 
courage was unconquerable, and whose will 
Was not to be disputed. Though thousands 
of his followers died around him, he was un- 
daunted and firm in his purpose. Had he not 
been so, all his army, and he, too, would have 
perished in the wild gorges. Nor did the great- 
ness of the undertaking cease when Hannibal 
and his army stood upon the highest point of 
their bah for the descent into the fertile val- 
leys Italy was even more dangerous than 
the ascent had been.— The School-Fellow. 


9 
| their summits are covered perpetually with 
produce what is called an avalanche, in which 
towns, and villages, and vast tracts of land are 
overwhelmed. Across these formidable hills ‘ 
there was a road, but it was so dangerous as ; 
to intimidate the boldest traveller. Yet Han- : 
DO ) | 
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TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 


TRAVELLING 

The pictures on the twelfth a 
ing pages illustrate scenes in t 
and the New. In explanation of (iar 
ings, we are pleased to be able to fi ( 
notes of intelligent travellers but 
lished in this country. The first is @ 
sentation of one of the native peasantalg 
Landes, in the south of France. -A peg 
ity of the shepherds of the Landes is s 
represented in this engravings It ! 
of the immense stilts on whichj@hey tra 
the vast heaths of their de : In 
use of these appliances they aréymost Wexter- 
ous, some indeed performing wonderfuh fe 
with them, such as Gabriel el used to @x- 
hibit on the stage. All of —_. bl 
to perform many miles an hour@yith, “ion 
trivances. It will be seen that Gy of a 
staff the shepherds of the Landesaangigmabled 
to take a rest whenever desiréd.@ from 
distance, stalking through the fog, speas- 
ants present a strange and spec appear- 
ance, which might well alarm a tra¥eller who 
caught a glimpse of for the time. 
The name of Landes is given to a department 
of south-western France of part of the 
old provinee of Gascogne, bounded north by 
Gironde, east by Garonne and Gerg,south by 
Bas-Pyrenees, and west by the Mediterranean. 
It has an area of 3846 square milles,and a pop- 
ulation of about 300,000. The surface is Goy- 
ered by spurs of the Pyrenees in the south, 
but. north of the Adour are the extensive 
heaths (Landes) from which the department 


obtains itsname. On the coast n 
lagoons communicating with the fen, aie 


these are extemsive downs, the sands of 
which ave partially dixed by vi 

pines. "The principabgiyers are L 

Adour and 
inild, but tabealthy on we 
of the department consists Of iron andy 
bitumén, timber, and 


It is divided into three arrofiffigsémentsy 
Mont de Marsan, and St. 


STREET IN 


The represented in our engtaying on 
thirteen, a sort of swing, is called By the 
sa canofiend, Tt is specially in favor 
during. the eutumm. Song, Hheanusic of the 
the shouts.of the girls, 
enc r witha of augh- 
ter at the oscillations of he*swing. About, 
und on the porticoes, some work of antique 
art or of the renaissance rarely fails to add 
effect to the scene, and the sun, before plung- 
ing beneath the horizon, gilds with his tender- | 
vy! seenes, which the inhab- 
of the north céntem as he 
aud which he camnever 


e-de-Pau. climate. 


Gay. 


AN AFRICAN MOUNTED RANGER. 

The curious-looking’ mounted on 
South African bullock, bitted “and saddled, 
who faces us in the engraviog’on page fifteen, 


into the interior of the country. Now they 
are in some sort under the control of the mis- 


The crops also suffer from 
the ravages caused by clouds of 
srs. The missionaries have estab- 
shed @@Opper currency, which only passes 
among uois. The natives fabricate 
~useful articles, cultivate corn and all sorts of 
vegetables, and raise large herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep and goats. At certain periods 
they sell their produce at Cape Town, as well 
as cloaks Made of the skin of wild animals, 
which abound in their country—such as lions, 
leopards, and antelopes. The Griquois are 
ray more than four feet two or three inches 
in height. Their faces are long, copper col- 
ored, sthe cheek bones very salient, the eyes 
small, the lips gross and prominent, and the 
head covered with thick wool. The mign wear 
of Skin, and the women cloaks, like 
female represented in Our engraving. 
Theirtabing are generally of a circular forin, 
three or four feet high, Seepening being 
scarcely two feet square. re is in the 
centre, and the abe eddies throughout the 
whole interior; a European would be smoth- 
ered by it. The natives ie@a®@und this fire on 
sheepskins, and cook their ti@at-on the coals 
or on spits. The Griquois are Yery fond of 
honey, which abounds in certain and 
which they carefully preserve in goat skins ; 
aw f also consume edible roots which they 
find in the mountains, They also eat grass- 
noaeee and locusts, cooked in hot ashes, with 
a h. 
A BENGALER VILEAGE. 
| in the.order of our series is the pic- 
ture of village, on the 
Ganges, followed by u scene e 
environs of Calcutta. “Dhe first of these is 
stfietly oriental, and they graceful trees, the 
tetl elephants, the Bamboo ¢ottage, the 
brightplumed peacocks, are no stranger to 
ouf tyes than the attenuated forms of the na- 
tive family lounging about in various attitudes 
before the door. Phe Same strangeness of 
figures is seen in the group in the second en- 
graving, which is enlive by the passage of 
a native dignitary, in clumsy coach, sur- 
rounded by rumnérs and attendants. Of these 
sights In the enyirons of Calcutta, the intelli- 
gent French traveller, whose notes we have 
before us, writes! “Let us transport ourselves 
to. the banks of the Ganges in the environs of 
Calevtta. It is an animated scene, which ex- 
tends for a distance of several miles. You 
see.a crowd of Indians bathing. On one day 


isan African mounted rahger; a’specimen of 
the tribe of Griquois, who dérive their 
from the Hottentots, and the colonists 
and wild tribes have driven by degrées back 


t there was'a poor young man exhausted by 
malady, thin as a skeleton, lying in the san 

near the river, with a faithful friend watching 
sadly ‘beside him. “Near the spot was a Brah- 


psionaries, who have founded Griquois-town in ; 

jp environs of the Orange River. The pop- 
ulation of this station may perhaps reach 6000, ; 
Each family possesses its cabin and patch of ? 

i] ground. From a distance their numerous 
habitations give the settlement the aspect of a ; 
large town. During a brief portion of the ; 
year the land is fertilized by rivulets, but at 
Dax, 


PEASANTS OF THE LANDES, SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


min of a certain age, with a severe counte- 
nance, who had just painted his face, shoulders 
and breast, with t care, and was admiring 
himself in a little glass, seated on a wooden 
platform. On alarger platform, with a cover 
of foliage and mats laid over sticks, to serve 
as an umbrella, there was a whole society of 
Brahmins, one of whom was having himself 
washed. Then there were fakirs daubed with 
chalk, with their hair and beards disordered, 
though braided up. Sometimes, also, their 
hair was twisted reund their heads in the 


shape of enormous turbans, and covered with | 


a red or white powder. A wretched, dying 
old man had himself carried out in a palan- 
quin to try the revi virtues of the air ; his 
haggard air and ex ve leanness indicated 
the approach of death. A young man, full of 
strength and grace, out of the water, 
displayed the rich hair that covered his head, 
pos 9 suffered his bronzed body to dry in the 


last rays of the setting sun. A corpse was 
carried to The roof was oc- 
eupied by an innumerable number of huge 
cormorants, and vultures and other birds hov- 
ered over or stalked round this sad receptacle. 
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A troup of Brahmin women, light and supple, 
were descending towards the river to make 
their ablutions, covered with fine muslin 
drapery, rose colored, green or lilac. - Farther 
on they are burning corpses on # faneral 
and the odor of their bodies spread far 
the "Tea corte so many seenes.— 
aa saw 8 young man in, 
tly re-animated ; | Thess 
for other day he was ’ motion- 
less and appeared to be dead. I gave him a 
rupee, which seemed to please him. His 
friend, perhaps his brother, was no longer with 
him—he had fulfilled his honorable task, satis- 
fied the ra hy his soul, and had returned 
to his habitual 


A Brahmin going to bathe | 
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with his monkey, walked haughtily along, car- 
tying the animal on shoulde 

em had their foreheads painted red. At in- 
tervals a carriage of the days of King 
bert drove by, filled with rajahs or In 
lords, young and old, great and small—those 
obscure lords who live in in the infeeted quar- 
ters of the called Calcutta. 

These men are r naked, with immense 

heads of hair in disorder, or wear theatrical 
turbans with plumes, and faded robes of 
gauze or brocade. The servants, naked or 
wearing short drawers only, cling to the old 
cearri and the springs, while others run 
alon . Calcutta forms a singular contrast 
to a Mieapean city, and the proximity of the 


STREET AMUSEMENTS IN FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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prosaic civilization of England, transplanted | gilded horns; half-naked women loaded with 
to Indian soil, brings out in marvellous relief | rings, sprinkling water on a multitude of little 
the poetry of those rooted’ manners which | idols or-cylindrical stones rounded at the end. 
seem proof inst man and time. Thus, Rh you see strange horsemen, with their 
after a*grand dinner at the governor-general’s, | bOws passed over their shoulders, as in the 
inthe midst of officers in scarlet uniforms, | répresenfations of the gods of mythology, with 
blazing with gold, and fair ladies whose com- | arrows attached to their backs, without quiv- 
plexion shames the pearls they wear, how | ers, tiding horses dyed with henna and indigo, 
great must be the effé¢t of the festival of Kali, | And all are there crowded together in narrow 
the goddess of vengeance, Whose sectaries are | streéts, in the middle of which, here and there, 
the Thugs, the swofn assassins, devoted to’) tower up elephants with edd trappings, forc- 
murder as many vietitis as possible, to ap- | ing theif Way with difficulty and noise amidst 

vase the wrath of their terrible the crowd of animatéd beings, temples, houses 
These wretched Thugs believe that all tricks || with balconies, and shops of eata les, some- 
are admissible which enable them to accomi- | times carrying away. in their progress the awn- 
_y their ends. They Tisinuate themselves | ings made of cocoa leaves, sustained by slen- 
nto the good graces of travellers, make | der bamboo canes. It would seem as if they 
friends with them, warnthem of the danger | would crush women aud children at every 
they run from Thugs, persevere for ent step; but it is not so—the colossus is consid- 
months, and when fimally the moment comes, | erate in his ways, an@ carefully avoids injur- 
and corresponds with the sigms of the goddess, | ing_or even Incommoding them. But let us 
when the crow fliés iq @ ¢@Ptain direction, or | leave Benares for Lucknow, the scene of such 
the jackall runs on the Tighb side of the road, } great events in the late rebellion, and we shall 
then they execute their f@ildesign. Men of | have betteridea of the picturesque luxury 
all religions are admittediiito this sect, as you | ofthisst country. At Lucknow, Colonel 
would hardly expect to among a people | Low, the lish resident, tendered us the 
commonly so genie a8 Tie indians, use of one of his elephants to make the tour 
“On leaving Galeutta, we wereat first for | ofthe city. He called out from the window, 
many days ‘in, the narrow streams forming the | and inst&ntly I saw emerging from the garden 
delta of the Ganges, between marshy inlands, | the atie q » With a howdah of sil- 
covered with impenete@ble forests or jungles, | yer gilt, adornefi with mock jewelry imitating 
uninhabited by mem, Byery evdiiing we an- | diamonds, rubiesand eme which, instead 
chored in these solifuiies for the aight, for fear | of being set, were hung to the howdah, and 
ofthe sand banks. ‘Phe young offigers on board, | produced a charming effect im the red morn- 
‘returning to their regiients, attempted to sunlight, This pavilion of om ap- 
make an excursion fm/B@ats near the banks, | pearance and form, as @omposed of two 
and one of them fired agin, to which a thou- | swans carved ‘in silvery an@ the. festoons of 
sand jackalls replied. t their lamentable | mock jewels I have mentioned, The curtains 
cries were Overpowered By a prolonged howl- | and ‘tushions blazed with re@@nd gold. The 
ing like the rolling of srranean thunder. | kordnk was dressed in white; qvith a cashmere 
It was the voice of the r, and the young | shawl thrown over his baek. I mounied by 
men hastily returned to @mr vessel with pale | meafs ofa lulder. A gervant wrapped in a 
faces, At the first red light of the morni cashmere shawl, seated ‘Himself behind me, in 
we resumed our voyage, and when ‘the ak a place made for i og ood and weset forth, 
dissipated the humid hot vapors of this} preeeded by a regular seman, a sort of 
pestilential desert, we S&W,shere and there, | Cossack, oddly dressed, “Phere are always a 
crocodiles lying motionless, a¥ifthey had been | dowen of them’ mounted at the door of the res- 
bronzed earvings, on thé gan @f the natrow | id@mee, ready to escort the of the 
beach beneath forest amid the river, 48m |hoasebold. I entered a broad and populous 
ambuseade in a ravine, with theiryjaws open | street, Handsome Moorish edifices and Mus- 
towards the water, and thititbedies under the } covite Gupélas and innumerable minarets, ap- 
deep shadow of tropical wagetation. Thes¢ on all sides ofme.” Horsemen dressed 
terrible ereatures are Pom n to twent cloth of gold amd cashméres, on pretty 
fect long. An officer fited aW@harge of small | horses, preceded by >with silver pikes or 
shot at one of them, whiel, ombeing hit, whirl- | sabres, running ; Oiler lords carried in open 
cd rapidly round in the Sitpaind then suddenly | and gilded palangwins, with ri¢h silver hookahs, 
entered the water. Thus fiv@orsix days pass-.|sor rather goargouri—for these pipes with 
ed, at the.end of which we Saw, for tipst. | elastié,stems are so called—in their hands, 


asin 


time, a Bengalee woodseutters boat, then surrounded by servants, pregeded by guards 

/ lages, the roofs of which weremade Of bamboo | of honor on camels cx in red and 
canes and palm-tree mats, of cocoa elephants, often im groups, surmounted 
and other trees. The women partially | by splendid pavilions, which the people of 
; clothed with a simple ant Degulifal drapery, | Lucknow were .c from one to the 


The men had a dark and wild look’ wader the | other, hodkah in hand, fn Niant costumes 
shadow of their luxuriant hair, ‘Graceful chil- | of the liveliest. golors ; troops of wild Afghans 


dren were sporting on thé sand. Benares s on their Camels—made up a 
found a curious atid pleturesque “but not a | scene of Oriental raagaanes of Which I had 
large city. It is a compact heap of three sto- | ofterdreamed in my early days, but of which 
ry houses, with little temples carved like chess- | the reality far surpassed the anticipation. It 
men, in which are seen brahmins and fakirs | was altogether a gorgeous resume of the Ori- 
painted with different colors, little hump-back- | ent, and [ regretted not the toil of travel which 
ed white bulls, decked with flowers and with’ had been crowned by a spectacle so grand. 
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AN AFMICAN MOUNTED RANGER, 


CROSSING A TORRENT. 
Passing from East to West, from Asia to 


South America, om page 18 we nt the 
reader with a seene in’ one of the beautiful 
virgin forests of New Granada. The principal 
features in this sylvan écene is the passage of 
the torrent that dashes itself among the rocks 
of the river-bed in the midst of the primeval 


forest, The traveller is placed in a seat, to 
which rope ptr ype to rest. his feet are attach- 
ed, while strips ‘of hide are passed over the 
shoulders of his sturdy Indian carrier. 

latter is trained to aS a heavy weight and 
is perfectly sure footed, though the sensations 
ofa nervous person in being transferred in 
this way over the round and slippery truhk ot 
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a tree, above a occupy The silver mines 
but agreeable. We y 80 productive as they 
2 y returns from the 


now not half that sum. A government estab- 
lishment receives and stamps the silver before 
itis sent to Lima. There it is coined and 
then returned, and on its return is very often 
waylaid and plundered by the bandit monto- 
neros. The city of Pasco stands on a table- 


Lo 
- d th t 
mode mines of Oeno Pasco once reache amoun 
| of 1,850,000 pounds, but the annual produce ix 
transition. 
HUT OF A PERUVIAN MINER. 
tga | Another of our South American scenes fs a 
ree ! neat though slender construction of canes and 
an thatch, and looks more like a magnified bird- 
a cage than a human habitation. It serves, 
aan however, the purpose of the simple people 
a 
H 
XU 


feet above the level of the sea. There 
an incessant clatter is goin oa, 
ferent from the solemn ness that reigns 
around. The mines are opened in all sorts of 
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rich mine is are in ore, and 
To compensate for the mines which are ren- 
dered useless by the irruption of water, or 


other accidents, rich and new ones are daily 


public places, and we cannot many yards 
without encountering one. more 
than twenty feet deep, some fifty, some double, 
some three times that number. The miners, 
are Indians. They 
a day; but whene 


with some few 
earn about half a 


discovered. They are all found in the chains 
of mountains, commonly in dry and barren 
spots, and sometimes in the sides of the 

uebredas, or astonishing itous breaks 
fa the ridges. As the of man increases, 
new resources are continually developed. 
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HALT ON THE BOAD TO MOCOA. | markably correct in the representation of the 
The last sketch of our series represents a Gotu foliage of South America, where in- 
group of Indian carriers, halting in a ant on attains its utmost luxuriance. 
valley near Mocoa,by'the:side cool stream | Some of our miodérn Jandscapists are begin- 
that finds its way down the mountain, to drink | ning to work the minés* of'scenery in South 
and wash themselves, and take their frugal Aaperica that.weo the pencil—its magnificent 


4 
4 


repast. These men carry enormous packs up- | forests, mountains, and its prodigious cataracts 
on their backs, and yet ascend the stee and rivers. There are beautiful exhibitions 
hilis, like those shown in the background of | of natural scenery hitherto unknown to the 
our engraving, The Indians of South Ameri- | world, on the southern continent of America, 
ea are almost literally beasts of butden. They | which, if embodied in the cdnceptions of the 
are mild and patient, contented with little,and | artist, would etrike the mind with all the force 
willing to work hatd. Our engraving is re- | of loveliness arid grandeur. © ~ 
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WORKS OF HUMAN LABOR, 

‘Nineveh was fourteen ‘iniles long, eight wide, 
and forty-six miles, round, with a wall one 
htndred feet high, and thick enough for three 
chariots abreast, cetoion was fifty miles 
within the walls, which were seventy-five feet 
thick, and one hundred high, with one huin- 


= 
> 
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dred brazen gates. The temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was 420 feet to the support of the 
roof. It was one hundred years in building. 
The largest of the pyramids “ig 481 feet high, 
and 653 feet on the sides; the base covers 
eleven acres; the stones are about sixty feet 


in length, and the layers are 208. It employed 
330,000 men im . The labyrinth. in 


Egypt contains -three hundred chainbers and 

welye halls. Thebes, in. Egypt, presents (ru- 

twenty-seven miles round, and one huwn- 

dted gates. Carthage was twenty-nine miles 
Athens was twenty-five miles 

and contained 359,000. citizens and 400,000 

slaves. The temple of Delphos was so rich in 


donations, that it was plundered of $50,000,000, 
and Nero carried away from it two hundred 


statues. The walls Rome were thirteen 
miles round. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing and 
the first motion, all the interim is like a phan- 
tasma, or a hideous dream. 
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FACTS IN HUMAN LIFs. average duration of life in all civilized coun- 
tries is greater now than anterior period. 
vious to the age | Macaulay, the disti historian, states 
Only that in the year 1 an unhealthy year 

six of every 1 conthen thy te ty, but in 1850, one in forty. Dupui, a well- 
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more than one in 500 lives to 80 years of age. | known French writer, states that the ave 
fe eied at on, the globe, itis es duration of life in France from 1776 to 1 
+ timated that die every day; about 3700 | increased fifty-two days annually. The rate 


every hour, and sixty every jute, or one | of mortality in 1781 was one in twenty-nine, 
every second. These losses are more than | but in 1860, one in forty, The rich men live, 
eounterbalanced by the number of births. ~ on, an average, forty-two years, but the poor 
married are longer lived than the single. The | only thirty years.— ‘ation. 


‘THE OF SANTA ‘CLARA. 


WAITING. 
BY BLIZA MORIARTY. 

O, my heart is sweetly dreaming 

Through the gay, soft summer days, = 
And of one whose thoughts and feelings = 
Are outbreathed his lays: . 
Thrilling o’er my heart each songburst, 

All its hidden grief allays. : 


Yet I know not in my dreamings 
- Who he is, or whence he came; = 
While I cherigh his bright fancies, _ 
Ah! unknown is still his name: 
But ere Jong a gem ‘twill sparkle 
On the royal crown of fame. 
As the flower in its bosom 
_, Shrines the blessed drop of dew, 
So my heart would prize the friendship 
Of a soul so noble, true; 
It would gleam amid its darkness 
life's winds of sorrow blew. 


- T would soothe him as a sister, 
Chase the shadow, from his brow, 
In his deep despair so lonely, 
While my heart would silent bow 
Lew before its Maker, pleading 
For his weal as it does now. 


Will T meet him ere I vanish 
“From time’s dim and dreary shore ?— 
eternity’s vast waters 
Rise my weary bark before ? 
Once it drifts out on that ocean, 


return—ah, never more! 


O, my heart is faint with waiting, 
And its sweetest hope has flown, 

For in friendghip's sacred circle 
One is wanting there alone; 

O, my heart is sadly waiting . 
For the friend so long unknown! 
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THE NOVICE OF SANT | 
AN OLD SEA-OAPTAIN’S YARN, 
BY GIACOMO 6. CAMPANA. 


Ir was on my twenty-first birthday that J 
took command of my ‘first ship. Every one of 
. these white hairs of mine was then as black as 
a tar-backet; so, you see, it must have been a 
good long time ago. ‘ 

My ship was called the 
eafled from the port of Bc 

2 


and other matters to Lisbon, and from there 
we were to go to Liverpool, where the prin- 
cipal part of our return cargo was to be made 


up. 

While the ship lay in the Tagus, I lived on 
the opposite side of the river from Lisbon, near 
i little town called Almado. The house where 
Tlodged was literally buried in orange groves 
and myrtle bowers, I never saw a lovelier 


Theré was a little garden attached to the 
house, filled With fait trees, and producing 
grapes of a most delicious flavor, in the great- 
est abundance. There was also a grape-vine 
arbor where I used to stretch myself at full 
length, after the business of the day was over, 
to enjoy, what the Portuguese loves no less 
than the Italian—“# dolce far niente” —the 
lordly luxury of laziness; the air around the 
all teeming with perfume, and oranges, figs 
and pomegranates, hanging within the reach 
of my hand. ~ 

In this miniature garden of the Hesperides 
I was one evening reclining, when a pebble 
with a bit of paper wrapped about it fell almost 
at my feet. Where it came from I could not 
tell. I soon satisfied myself that there was no 
one in the garden; and unless it was thrown 
from one of the windows of the adjoining 
houses it could not have come from without. | 

Being unable to come to any decision on 
this point, I unfolded the paper, and read the 
following words, in English : 


y relations will force mie to 


| take the black veil, and. become. nun for life, 


one week from this.day. 1 would almost 


er die. I detest the convent, and all connected 
| with it; besides,my mother Was an American 


blic maas, in the 
will have a black 


That was dll. "The ‘handwriting Was 
un 


commonly neat and though 
temulous, and apparently blistered with 
tears. It was done with a lead-pencil, and the 


| 
| 
t you are an enemy to oppres- iz 
friendiess orphan girl, a novice 6f the cofivent. 
of Santa Olara. M 
‘ 
4) anda Protestant, and though T have been per- 
ti mitted to know but little of her.religion, my 
ouimainin ~ whole heart is drawn towards it, in preference 
to that of my persecutors. I haye an uncle in 
New York, my mother’s brother, who would 
| gladly receive and proteet.»me, But how to 
get there |—how to-escape from the convent! 
yon could 46 anything for me—0O, if y . 
could—tI would bless you—pray for 
my dying day! We novices will attend : 
4 
on, pray you, my pres y 
| Bhat, 0, if you knew how mherable T 
| am! D’ AVEO.” i 
P 


> 
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My age and temperament were such as to 
be most violently acted upon by such a com- 
munication. A helpless girl, the orphan daugh- 
ter of an American mother, the victim of foul 
wrong and cowardly oppression—could imag- 
ination conceive of a more powerful appeal to 
my sympathies ! 

But it might be a hoax, a trick, or even a 
snare? Possibly; and being a stranger in a 
strange land, a land too where very. strange 
things were sometimes done, common pru- 
dence and common sense certainly required 
that I should be cautious. 

Sunday however would soon come, I would 
then attend the chapel, and if I saw a novice 
with.a black ribbon, I would be pretty safe in 
regarding the note as a genuine production of 
one really in affliction. 

Sunday came; I went to mass, and saw the 
troop of novices, and in the hand of one of 
them I saw a bit of black ribbon twined about 
fingers as delicately white as the petals ofa 
new-blown lily. The ample white veiland the 
conventual drapery prevented me from seeing 
anything more. 

But, just as the congregation was in the 
bustle of departure, the white veil was for an 
instant thrown aside, and there flashed from 
beneath it a pair of eyes so black and brilliant, 
and yet so tenderly beseeching withal, that they 
haunted me from that moment, by day and by 
night, even in my sleep. 

In a second or two the veil was replaced and 
the beauteous vision withdrawn; but that one 
look had taken my heart by storm, and made 
me the lovely novice’s slave, just as effectually 
as @ gaze of an ‘hour’s duration could have 
done. ‘There is an electricity of the heart, 
more potent than that of any machine: and 
its “prime conductor” is the eye. 

The convent of Santa Clara was not enclos- 
ed by a high wall merely ; it was encompassed 
on every side by houses, all the property of 
the convent; and-except through these, there 
was absolutely no means of Ingress or egress. 
How was it possible to carry off a young lady, 
who was almost a nun, from the centre of this 
stronghold, and-that too within a few days? 

’ For twenty-four hours I slept not at all, and 
did not eat more than half a dozen mouthfuls. 
My whole soul was brooding over this appa- 
rent impossibility. In the end I became 
fully convinced that if anything was to be done 
ft must be by running great risks. It was a 
desperate case, and the only hope was in des- 


THE NOVICE OF SANTA CLARA. 
paper was tied to the stone with a silken 
string 


perate remedies. So, as the first risk, I deter- 
mined to tell the whole story to my landlady, 

I knew the Senhora Valverde to be a very 
zealous, perhaps a bigoted, Catholic; but I 
knew her at the same time to be a truly kind- 
hearted woman, She spoke English quite 
fluently, and I had a good deal of intercourse 
with her. I made a confidant of her, fully and 
unreservedly; and. begged her, if she would 
not assist, that she would at least not betray 
me. But she did assist, with all her might, 
and greatly perilled her own interests by so 


I was somewhat startled when I learned 
from her that the lovely Estrella was the grand- 
daughter of a marquis. Her. father was the 
youngest son of the Marquis D’ Aveiro, and an 
officer in the Portuguesenavy. His American 
wife had brought hima large fortune, which 
was inherited by his orphan daughter; this 
was the true cause of her being driven, by 
threats and various forms of persecution, to 
enter the convent of Santa Clara. If it be- 
came absolutely necessary, there is little doubt 
that force would be used im some. form, to in- 
duce her to assume the black veil, and leave 
her property as the spoil of the victors in this 
infamous contest. 

Senhora Valverde’s garden was separated 
from the convent by a range of buildings 
which did not form any part of it. They were 
its property, however, and were in part a de- 
pendency of a school for young ladies, which 
was managed by thesisters. There were some 
rooms in this building occupied as hired lodg- 
ings; but, alas! the lodgers must be of the 
female sex. None of the other gender were 
tolerated. 

For several days I brooded over plans and 
projects of a greater or less degree of absurd- 
ity. At last I had but two days left. Now 
or never the thing must be done. But one 
possible, not to say probable, scheme present- 
ed itself; and that I jumped at with the ardor 
of desperation, I would disguise myself as a 

and thus procure @ room in one of the 


dress suitable for an unusually tall woman, 
forged a batch of recommendations, which 

were “done into Portuguese” by the Senhora’s 
dd. and thus provided, presented myself as an 
applicant for a vacant chamber. é 

When shaved close and clean, my twenty- 

one-year-old face had rather a feminine look, 
under a bonnet; I was accustomed to disguis- 
ing my voice, for sport; and I felt confidenee 
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enough in my own assurance to go coolly and 
calmly to work. 

- The very audacity of the attempt was prob- 
ably in its favor. Atall events, it was suc- 
cessful, and I secured a room with a window 
overlooking a courtyard where the novices 
were accustomed to walk every day, though 
not of course without attendants. I would 

have pre‘erred a room nearer the 
ground, but the lowest one vacant was in the 
third story. 

So far I had succeeded. But what next? 
What advantage was I to gain by this lodge- 
ment Within the enemy's citadel? That de- 
petided very much upon the nerve, the resolu- 
tion, of the young lady herself. Did she pos- 
sess such qualities? I would soon know. 

The novices, and some of the boarders in the 
convent, were in the habit of resorting to the 
court beneath my window, for air and exercise, 
several times each day; but accompanied by 
and under the strict supervision of nearly an 
equal number of sisters. 

The utmost caution was necessary, of course. 
The first time I saw Estrella in the court, I 
seated myself at the window, with my face 
concealed, but with one hand carelessly dang- 
ling on the outside, and a bit of black ribbon 
twined about my fingers, as if in listless idle- 
ness. 
~ Ina few minutes I saw that my mancuvre 
had produced the desired effect, and that the 
young lady was aware of my presence. But 
the next ‘step was much more difficult. How 
was I to communicate with her? How was I 
to make known my plans and purposes ? 
~ I'might drop a note beside her ; but it would 
inevitably betray us. It was out of the ques- 
tion. What else could I do? What other 
plan could I adopt ? 

There were lying on the ground, within the 
courtyard, quite a number of bits of slate, which 
had fallen from the old and somewhat dilapi- 
dated slate roof of the building. This gave 
me an idea, I procured a bit of old slate, and 
seratched upon it, with the point of my pen- 
knife, the following words : 

“While the bell is ringing 
morrow evening, and just Ainging for prayers, 
menced leaving the yard, I will let down from 
the window obeakes large enough to hold you. 

into it, and trust to Providence 
Jxo. Moutton.” 

This piece of slate I held at the window till 
I knew that Estrella had seen it. I then kept 
it concealed within my hand, watehing for an 
opportunity to drop it unperceived. The mere 


dropping of apiece of slate upon the earth 
would not be noticed, provided I could pre- 
vent them from seeing it leave my hand. 

Estrella, who was as quick-witted as she was 
lovely, saw the difficulty, and immediately pro- 
vided for it. There was a kitten 
about the place. She trod upon its tail. It 
gave a squeak, and fora second or two every 
eye was turned towards it. This was enough 
forme. -I dropped my bit of slate, and no one 
noticed it. 

Estrella was now suddenly possessed of a 
fancy for scribbling on fragments of broken 
slate. She strolled along, picking up a num- 
ber of pieces as she went, and at length slip- 
ped one of them into her bosom, unobserved. 
It was the right one. 

The next time she came into the yard, she 
in her turn had a piece of black ribbon in her 
hand. This I at once interpreted into an ac- 
eeptance of my desperate proposal. I tarried 
no longer, but hastened away to Lisbon. I 
had been straining every nerve to get the 
Grampus ready for sea, but much still remain- 
ed to be done, and I had to work a good part 
of the night to get everything in readiness by 
the evening of the next day. 

The sun was almost setting as I ran down the 
steps of the custom-house, with my clearance 
papers in my hand. I jumped into my own 
boat, and eight powerful arms pulled me swift- 
ly across the Tagus. I was just barely in time 
to resume my disguise and reach the window 
as the bell tolled for prayers. 

Estrella was on the watch, but I had already 
seen that she was the object of the strictest 
surveillance on the part of the attendant nuns, 
and my hopes were not very sanguine. I was 
resolved to go ahead, however, at all hazards. 

I had a stout rope prepared, and a basket 
as large as could be gotten through the win- 
dow. With this simple apparatus I meant to 
haul the lovely novice up if possible; though 
I knew I would have to do it before the eyes 
of the whole squad, with an absolute certain- 
ty of being caught inthe act. There was no 
other way to mariage it, for she was never 
allowed to be alone in the yard for a single 
instant. 

The decisive moment was at hand. The 
bell had rung, and the novices and nuns were 
leaving the yard. Estrella lingered behind. 
One of the sisters observed it, stepped baek 
from the door, and peremptorily ordered her to 

go in, before the others. The poor girl cast a 
lanes athe window, and propared 
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Measuring the distance with my eye, I cast 
a large bunch of lighted fire-crackers at the 
feet of the imperious sister, and at the same 
instant let down my basket. I did not lower 
it, but let it drop to the ground at.a dash. 

‘While the others were screaming and rua- 
ning from the crackers, Estrella flew across 
the yard and jumped into the basket; where- 
upon I immediately began to haul up with all 
possible expedition, The lovely novice was as 
pale as death; but she never once screamed or 
otherwise betrayed her fear. 

For a while it seemed as if she might get all 
the way up without discovery; but the opera- 
tion necessarily consumed a good deal of time, 
and with so many eyes about I had never hop- 
ed to get off unobserved. She was within a 
foot or two of the window, when some one be- 
low gave the alarm, and in another minute 
there were a dozen fingers pointing at us, and 
a dozen voices squealing a most discordant 
chorus of cracked trebles. 

There was of course no time to change 
dresses. I tore off Estrella’s conventual veil, 
however, buckled about me a cutlass and a 
brace of pistols, and away we went in the di- 
rection of the wharf where I had left my boat. 
I had a mantle thrown over my dress, which 
served the purpose of concealing my weapons. 

My only hope.of safety was in the round- 
about course which would have to be taken by 
any one coming from the gonvent before our 
track could be reached. Many an imprecation 
I bestowed upon the confounded petticoats, 
which clung about my legs and impeded their 
motion. Ichafed too not a little at the neces- 
sity of continuing to go no faster than a walk. 
By absolutely running we would have attract- 
ed universal attention, and would very proba- 
bly have been forced to step before long. 

But the time soon came when nothing but 
speed would serve us. We had heard a con- 
fused murmur and a clamor of voices for some 
minutes, and finally we saw, coming round a 
corher, at full speed, a motley crowd of shaven 
monks, lay-brothers, lay-sisters, and miscel- 
laneous individuals, of all descriptions, crying 
aloud: , 

“Stop her! stop her! Sacrilege! She is 
carrying off one of the Sisters of Santa Clara! 
stop her! Sacrilege, sacrilege!” 

Just as they came in sight, two soldiers with 
sabres joined them, and soon took the lead. 
It had now become a question of legs, emphati- 
cally ; so picking up my lovely charge with my 
left arm, 1 broke for the boat, with all the 
strength and speed that were in me. 
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_ Eneumbered though I was, I distanced all 
my pursuers, with the exception of the two 
dragoons. I was now in sight of my boat; but 
these two men were within eight or ten yards 
of me. 

In this emergency, I pointed out the boat 
to Estrella, then set her down, and told her to 
run to it as fast.as possible. She hesitated a 
moment, but it was.only about leaving me. I 
told ber I would follow her, in a minute or two, 
and implored her to begone. She started, and 
ran like a greyhound, 

At the same instant I turned and faced my 
pursuers, with the cutlass, They all took me 
for a woman, and this act filled them with 
amazement, They wavered and hesitated, but 
at length some one cried aloud: 

“Tt’'saman! It's aman, I tell you! Stop 
him! Catch him, or cut him down!” 

The soldiers drew their sabres, and pressed 
upon me furiously, but I kept them off with 
my cutlass, till I saw that Estrella had nearly 
reached the boat. I then took to my heels 
again, and ran for life and liberty, in the same 
direction. 

I soon reached the water’s edge ; but by that 
time, the whole crowd was upon me—many 
having run ahead while I was engaged with 
the soldiers. I had to make a dash through 
those who were trying to cut me off, and while 
the soldiers at the same time attacked me in 
the rear. 

Estrella was now in the boat. I too jumped 
aboard, and called out to my men toshove off. 
There were by that time scores around us, all 
shouting like madmen. I threw down my 
cutlass, drew my pistols, and gave them to 
understand that I would shoot the first man 
who approached. 

Nearly all of them drew back, but one fel- 
low seized an iron ring, in the bow of the boat, 
and held on to it with all his might. I levelled 
my right-hand pistol at his head, and was 
about to pull the trigger; but at that moment 
Estrella cried—“ don’t kill him!” I lowered 
the pistol, drew up my right foot, and crushed 
the man’s hand beneath my iron-shod heel. 
He fell back, roaring with pain, the men 
shoved off, and the next moment they had 
shipped their oars, and were pulling rapidly 
towards the centre of the Tagus. 

Three boat-loads of our pursuers, however, 
were soon after us, and one of these boats, be- 
ing full of rowers, quickly overhauled us; but 
they had no fire-arms, and were afraid to come 
within pistol-shot. 

[bad many a time gazed with joy and pride 
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While we were getting aboard, a man stood 
up in the stern-sheets of one of the boats, and 
ealled out in a loud voice to the others. I 
Gould not hear what he said; and if I had 
heard him, I would not have been much wiser. 
They answered with a loud cheer, from the 
other boats, and all immediately began to row 
away with the greatest possible expedition. 

I was about to inquire of Estrella if she had 
heard what the man said, when I discovered 
that they were making for a fort the guns of 
which commanded the reach of the river just 
below. They were of course going to report 
us to the commandant, and we might certainly 
expect to be fired into as we passed the fort. 

Expedition was now everything. The tide 
was in our favor, and we soon had every inch 
of canvass set that would draw. We then got 
out our sweeps, and away we went, at such a 
rate as the Grampus had never travelled at 
before, with such a breeze. 

They had five point-blank shots at us, and 
five times as many more after we had begun to 
get out of range. But they had to “shoot 
flying,” and Portuguese gunners are not the 
best in the world, under any circumstances. 
A trifling damage to our rigging was all the 
harm their noisy cannonading did us. Most 
of the balls passed high above our heads. 

T now considered that we were safe, though 
I did feel some anxiety at the dawning of the 
next day, and I gazed carefully in every direc- 
tion, with a good glass, as the light spread over 
the sea. But there was nothing but sky and 
water to be seen, and not a sail came in sight 
for several days. 

Every additional hour spent in the society 
of my lovely companion did but heighten the 
effect which her grace and beauty originally 
produced upon me. I was resolved to make 
her my wife, if she would let me; and it was 
not long before I was able to give a pretty 
food guess as to the probability of obtaining 
such permission. , 


‘We now laid our course for St. George’s 
Channel. About two hundred miles north of 
Cape Finisterre, there hove in sight a man-of- 
war, which I soon made out to be a French 
corvette. The United States were then, at 
least nominally, at peace with all the world; 
but France and England, and half of Europe 
besides, were at loggerheads, and the rights of 
neutrals, as many of my countrymen can tes- 
tify, were but very imperfectly respected. For 
this reason men-of-war, of all nations, were 
generally shunned as a nuisance by vessels in 
the merchant service. 

Under these circumstances, I made every 
possible effort to give the corvette a wide 
berth ; but it was all in vain. She was an un- 
usually fast sailer, and evinced a pertinacious 
determination to overhaul us. After a long 
chase, she fired a shot across our bows, as a 
signal to lie to. 

Finding it impossible to avoid a visitation, I 
backed my topsails, and awaited an inquisition 
such as many Americans were then made to 
endure, to their extreme vexation, and often to 
their very serious detriment. 

An officer came on board. As soon as he 
reached the deck, I saw plainly that there was 
a preconceived scheme to put me in the wrong. 
He roughly demanded why I had attempted to 
escape, and then, without giving me time to 
answer, he declared with an oath that by 
doing so I had proved that there was some- 
thing wrong about me. The innocent, he 
said, courted investigation; it was only the 
guilty who ran awaf, as I did. 

He now overhauled my papers, examined 
my cargo, asked a hindred questions, and 
finally returned to his ship, to consult his cap- 
tain. Many of his questions were asked, I 
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upon my gallant ship, but never did I behold | / 
her with such feelings as now, when cloud | i 

after cloud ofcanvass fell her yards, | 
when sail after sail was spread to the: wind, | a 
and slowly gathering headway, she came down | - 
with the tide, to receive us in her bosom, and | 
bear us away to a land of peace and freedom. | ; 
We were now alongside, and while we were | 
placing Estrella in a chair, to be hoisted on | 
deck, five or six of my men, with loaded mus- | | 
kets, stood by the gangway, threatening our | ‘ 
pursuers, who had prudence enough to keep | . 
at a respectful distance. 
| 
| have no doubt, for the express purpose of puz- ; 7 
| zling and confusing me; and with my imper- ; 
| fect knowledge of the French language, this 
| was by no thing todo. 
| In something less than half an hour, the 
| officer returned, and the captain came with : 
| him. He was & tall, imperious-ldoking man, 
’ | with a long gray moustaclie, and a very white 
| head. He harangued me, for « long time, 
| about the “Berlin and Milan decrees,” the 
“Orders in Council,” ports under blockade, 
goods contraband of war, and Heaven knows 
| what beside, and ended at last by taking for- : 
mal possession of my ship and cargo, as the = 
lawfal prize of his imperial majesty’s ship, 
| L’Imperatrice, the Chevalier De La Roche- ' 
| Boiling over with indignation, I gave the _ 
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who heard it happened to understand English, 
and so the entire speech was reported to the 
captain. I cared very little for this at the 
time; in fact, I would have given it to them in 
Freneh, if I had had the ability to use that 
language as glibly as I did my native tongue. 

There was something else, however, which 
I did care for. They clapped me in irons, on 
the spot, and kept me in clese confinement till 
we made the port of Brest, where I was 
eventually set at liberty, but only to learn that 
the case of the Grampus had already been 
adjudicated, and that, in spite of the protest of 
the American consul, she had been declared a 
legitimate prize, with all she contained. 

Here was a revulsion indeed! Toppled head- 
long, in a single instant, from the summit of 
fortune’s wheel, and hurled helplessly to the 
bottom. If it had not been for Estrella’s un- 
swerving fortitude, and her wise and gentle 
counsel, my hot bleod would undoubtedly have 
hurried me inte the commission of some des- 
perate deed, which would probably have been 
the means of ruining me forever. She sus- 
tained, advised and comforted me, in a man- 
ner which was nothing less than marvellous in 
one so young and inexperienced. 

As it seemed quite useless to remain any 
longer at Brest, we resolved to go to Havre, 
and there, if possible, procure a passage to the 
United States. As Estrela and I were pro- 
ceeding to the “ Messagerie Imperiale,” where 
places in the diligence were to be secured, we 
encountered, near the Bagnes, a little man 
who seemed to be killing time by strolling 
about and looking at the shipping, We took 
him to be some sort of an official about the 
great penitentiary establishment at this point. 
We were speaking English as we passed him, 
and this apparently attracted his attention. 

“Are you an Englishman?” said he to me, 
very abruptly, if not impudently. 

I was about to make a very testy reply, for 
my temper was inanything but a tolerant con- 
dition, when, Estrella gave me a warning 
pinch, in consequence of which I restrained 
myself so far as to answer, with asort of semi- 
surly civility, in the negative.. 

“How is.that?” continued he. “ You speak 
the language too fluently and too. well for a 
Frenchman,” 


“Most people speak thelr mother tongue 


“You are not a Frenchman, then ?” 

“T am not a Frenchman.” 

“ What the deuce are you, then ?” 

“ What the deuce is that to you?” 

“Not much, I grant you. You might as 
well tell me, though. Are you a Yankee?” 

The fellow’s pertinacity began to amuse 
me, and I answered in the affirmative. 

“Well, now,” continued he, “you onght not 
to get angry at me for asking questions. Your 
countrymen live by it, 1 am told. What makes 
you 80.touchy? Why do you look so sour?” 

“Well, Mr. Inquisitor, Pll tell you what 
makes me look so sour. It is your rascally 
navy, your rascally government, your rascally 
emperor—a pack of thieves and paca, 
the whole of you.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! how’s that? What have the 
rascals done to you, eh ?” 

Though addressing me all the time, he kept 
his eyes fixed upon Estrella. This induced 
me to say: 

“TI can’t speak French well enough to tell a 
story, The young lady will tell you, if she 
thinks proper.” * 

He caught at the idea immediately, and 
thongh she hesitated for some time, he finally 
indueed her to tell the whole affair; and most 
admirably she managed it. Her French was 
pure and beautiful, and the very slight accent 
with which she spoke rather heightened the 
effect, than otherwise. Her voice was as soft 
and winning as her beauty, and the little man 
was evidently charmed by both. He listened 
with great attention, though occasionally 
throwing in queer questions and odd remarks, 
which certainly displayed a great deal more 
originality than politeness, 

When Estrella had given him a brief account 
of our joint adventures, he mused a moment, 
and then said: 

“Your name, you say, is D’Aveiro, Are 
you in any way related to Alphonse D’ Aveiro, 
who fell at the battle of Marengo ?” 

“Alphonse D’Aveirowas my father’s brother. 
If he had lived, I would never have needed a 
protector.” 

Without another word, the man took out a 
pocket-book, tore out of it a bit of paper, 
seribbled a few words with great rapidity, 
handed it to me, and, then walked away and 
began to talk to a group of convicts, who were 
at work a little way off. 

“ He is a madman—a stark Bedlamite,” said 
I, gazing after him. 

“Let us see what he has written,” remarked 
Estrella, 
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the back, to “Monsieur the Prefect of the 
Department of Finisterre, Rue de )’Empire, 
Brest.” Inside were these words: 
“The Count de Lagny will take immediate 
us, damages as 


There was no signature—not another word. 
“No, he is not-crazy,” roared I. “The 
heartless scoundrel is amusing himself at our 
expense—imaking a jest of our misfortunes.” 
It E had been left to myself, 1 would have 
torn the paper to pieces, and followed the lit- 
the man, with summary chastisement in view. 
But my more prudent companion restrained 
nfe, showed me that the object of my wrath 


“lI will do anything you tell me, Estrella; 
bat i will be unmercifully laughed at for my 
“That wont hurt you a bit. I’ve laughed 
at you myself, many a time; and I'll do it 
again, if I find you are afraid of the Comte de 


y- 

I would have gone to the prefecture and 
asked permission to pull the count’s nose, if 
she had insisted upon it; and I would hardly 
have thought the errand a sillier one than that 
in which I was now engaged. 

After considerable delay, I was admitted to 
the presence of the chief officer of the depart- 
ment, and with a reluctant hand I gave him 
the paper. He started when he saw the hand- 
writing, read it, looked at me attentively for a 
minute or two, and then, to my unbounded 
astonishment, said : ‘ 

“What damages do you require ?” 

Was the man really in earnest, or was he 
only carrying on a heartless joke? He re- 
peated the question, and certainly looked as if 
he was in earnest. Hardly knowing what 
answer to make, I at length blurted out: 

* Thirty thousand francs.” 

“Bonj’ said the count. “Take a seat, if 
you please, for a few minutes.” 

He said a few words, in a low tone, to an 
attendant, who immediately withdrew. In 
about twenty minutes he returned again, with 
a little bag in his hand, and said a word or two 
to the count, who immediately handed the bag 
to me, saying : 

“ Here is your money, monsieur. The ship 
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I could hardly persuade myself that what I 
saw and heard was a reality., I must surely 
be asleep, or the victim of some strange 
delusion. 

“Who, in heaven’s name,” I stammered out, 
“who was the queer little man who gave me 
that paper ?” 

“That queer little man,” said the count, 
smiling, “was the Empero? Napoleon.” 
“And I called him a thief, to his face ” 
“Perhaps you pricked his conscience, and 
induced him to make restitution. At all 
events, I congratulate you upon the result.” 
The count bade me good morning, and 
bowed me out, 

I was still half inclined to think the whole 
business was a hoax. But there was the 
money! There was no deception in that, for I 
counted out fifteen hundred golden effigies of 
his imperial majesty. And the head on the 
“naps” did look like the little man’s phiz—it 
did indeed. Pictures of Napoleon were scarce 
in those days. I had never seen one, and I 
could hardly persuade myself that the mighty 
warrior who was shaking all Europe to its 
foundations could really be identical with the 
queer, snuffy little man I had.so lately parted 
with. But it was even so, In half an hour | 
was aboard of the Grampus again—its ac- 
knowledged master. 

The next morning we left Brest, not in the 
Havre diligence, but in my own vessel. In 
Liverpool Estrella became my wife. Some 
years afterwards we recovered the greater part 
of her fortune; but if Thad never touched one 
cent of it, I would still have continued to 
think, as I do now, that the luckiest thing I 
ever did, even considering it as a mere business 
operation, was the hoisting up of that basket 
from the courtyard of Santa Clara. 


CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


Steele wrote excellently on temperance— 
when sober. Sallust, who declaimed so elo- 
quently nst the licentiousness of the age, 
was himself a debauchee. Johnson's essay on 
politeness is admirable, but he was himself a 
perfect boor. The gloomy verses of Young 
give one the blues, but he was a brisk, lively 
man. “The Comforts of Human Life,” by 


the contrary, composed in a drawing-room, 
where the author was surrounded with every 
laxury. All the friends of Sterne knew him 
to be.a selfish man; yet, asa writer, he ex- 
charity, at one time beat- 


is at your disposal. You have only to take 
possession of her.” 
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The paper was folded, and addressed, on | ; 
had disappeared, and even persuaded me to | : 
see the prefect and present the strangely- 2 
worded paper. 
| 
| 
| B. Heron, was written in prison, under the 
| most distressing circumstances. “The Mis- 
| erles of Human Life,” by Beresford, were, on ; 
ing his wife, at another wasting his __ ; 
| over a Journdl. 
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REGEET. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Life's restless tide sweeps ever on, 

No counter current sets it back ; 
Though rope, and spar, and shrouded sail, 
Like waymarks, tell its stormy track. 

Resistless down the opening years 
We glide like fancies in a dream ; 
And not the boldest oarsman there, 
Dare think to stem the ebbing stream. 


‘Then, since to man it is not given 
Th’ chance to redeem the hours that set, 
Of what avail this constant flood 
Of foolish sighs and vain regrets? 
Why sit in sackcloth dumb-amid 
Dead ashes of the changeless past, 
And grieve that fate, or providence, 
So sore a lot for thee hath cast? 


Up! it is nobler, braver work 
To reform, than it is to repent; 
And holy deeds and charities 
Atone for many a year misspent. 

And God accepts with kindlier smile 
The frailest soul by sin beset, ‘ 
Who yieldeth somewhat, but still strives, 

Than he who sits in weak regret. 


The past is dead—the active hours — 
The present brings demands thy strength ; 
Work now, and trust in God to bring, 
Through seeming ill, some good at length. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCES 
IN BAST HOUSTON STREET, N. Y._ 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


I HAVE been recently an actor in certain 
scenes of an extraordinary and startling char- 
acter. When I look back upon them from my 
present standpoint, one favorable to calm re- 
trospection, éven I, with all my impressions of 
these events fresh and vivid, sometimes ask 
myself, if these circumstances were not the 
confused phantasmagoria of a delirious dream 
instead of stern realities, so inconsistent were 
they with the prosaic spirit of the days we 
live in. But no, the evidence lies before me— 
legal, convincing —it has stood the test of 
every touchstone, and the testimony is ready 
to be produced should the word of the narra- 
tor, Philip Latham, gentleman, which never 
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yet was impugned, be calied in question now 
by any man of honor and consideration. 

Yet circumstances personal to myself which 
preceded the more special subject of these 
pages, might well have rendered my mind in- 
capable of accurate observation, as the readers 
of this narrative may judge. Few men en- 
tered upon manhood with more brilliant pros- 
pects than myself. Although left an orphan 
at so early an age that I can scarce recall the 
features of my parents, yet I suffered none of 
the hardships so many children thus bereft are 
called upon to endure. My guardian was a 
good man, and my breeding was kind and ju- 
dicious. I lacked neither necessities nor 
comforts; even some little luxuries were 
granted me, though I was taught to be self- 
reliant and manly. A liberal education was 
afforded me, and I graduated from Harvard 
with a high rank in my class. But a great 
surprise was in store for me. The day after 
I left the university, I attained my majority, 
and was then first informed that I came into 
possession of an ample fortune. I think I 
may say, without boasting, that I was fitted 
to enjoy it. I had passed unscathed through 
the fiery temptations of youth—my habits 
were formed, my principles fixed, my charac- 
ter crystallized. I was fond of books, of the 
fine arts, of nature; I delighted in manly ex- 
ercises; I despised all luxury save that only 
which enshrined the beautiful. 

I had formed, in my college days, a scheme 
of foreign travel, to be realized when I should 
have attained a competence. With not only 
a competence, but a fortune, the dream might 
be instantly fulfilled. My preparations were 
soon made, and I sailed for Europe. I made 
a very extensive tour, and enjoyed all I saw 


| with the keenest zest. I admired the glories 


of the great European capitals; I revelled in 
the wild grandeur of nature in her noblest 
forms, as exhibited in the stern passes of 

Switzerland and the Tyrol. I deemed that 
nothing could enhance the charm of an ex- 
istence so elysian. But I was mistaken. It 
needed to love and to be loved to dream that 
earth might be indeed a Paradise. And even 
this blessing was vouchsafed to me. On the 
continent it was my fortune to meet with a 
family from New York—the Brentons—mak- 
ing their first tour in Europe, like myself. 
They were people to whom my heart warmed 
at first sight—one of them soon became dearer 
to me than life itself. I will not pause to de- 
scribe Julia Brenton—such beauty as hers de- 


fies description—let it suffice that in her I 
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found my ideal, that our natures aecorded in- 
tensely, and that a perfect understanding be- 
tween us was almost immediately established. 
J was not doomed to suffer any of the pangs, 
the jealousies, the fears of doubtful and strug- 
gling love. We gave ourselves to each other 
without hesitation, without a doubt of our 
future happiness. Her fortune, like mine, was 
ample, and Fam certain that no more accept- 
able suitor could have asked her parents to 
give him their dearest treasure. Ah, then in- 
deed I discovered what it was to gaze on the 
glories of artand nature, with eyes brightened 
by true affection! Ah, then I felt how true 
an interpreter of the mysteries of both is 
truest love! Then, and not before, did I fully 
appreciate the tenderness of Raphael and of 
Fra Angelico; the leafy glories of Vallam- 
brosa; the music of the Alpine horn echoing 
among the mountains on whose summits the 
lily and the rose were blended as the last kiss 


We lingered many months in Europe, and 
then as the time for our union was fixed, I 
parted from: my bride to prepare a home for 
her reception. Swiftly sped the gallant ship 
that bore me across the broad Atlantic. My 
orders had preceded me, and as money can ac- 
complish the marvels of Aladdin’s lamp, I 
found that the domain I had designated, on a 

eminence near my native city of 
Boston, had been purchased, the walks laid 
out, shrubbery and flowers planted, and a 
stately chateau been erected on a plan which 
I had forwarded from Paris. I brought with 
me a large quantity of furniture, of pictures, 
statues, books, plate, tapestry, to decorate the 
home of my bird of Paradise, and this care, 
associated with so many delicious hopes, fully 


At last all was ready, and as I surveyed the 
product of my wealth and taste, I felt satisfied 
that Julia would approve of all I had done. 
_ L reeeived frequent letters from her and from 
her parents, and at last one most welcome 
one, announcing that they had taken passage 
iu the new steamship Azalia from Liverpool 
to New York. I then began to count the 
hours, nay the minutes that would elapse be- 
fore I could clasp my bride to my heart. So 
the days passed by, and every one brought me 
hearer to happiness. 

But one morning, one fatal morning, all 
these blissful anticipations were shattered and 


wrecked—the sun blotted from the sky—the 
glory of earth departed—the night of despair 
descended on a hundred desolate hearts and 
homes. The newspapers contained a brief ac- 
count of @ terrible marine disaster. The 
Azalia had taken fire, burned and sunk in 
mid-ocean, every soul on board lost! 

One hour after this intelligence reached me, 
my servants found me lying insensible on the 
floor in the breakfast room, and the fatal pa- 
per grasped in my hand: I returned to the 
consciousness of my irreparable loss only to 
sink into paroxysms of despair which menaced 
my reason, and nearly cost me my life. Per- 
haps the brain fever that followed alone saved 
me from suicide. For daysand days I lay un- 
conscious of everything, and watched over 
with a tenderness which I know had nothing 
mercenary in it. The spectacle of such awful 
sufferings as mine calls forth the noblest attri- 
butes of human nature. Men and women 
who, under the circumstances, might be hard, 
selfish, even cruel, are melted to ruth, vindi- 
cate the native glory of our race, and assert 
its claim to future bliss. 

- To be brief, I reeovered; shattered, worn, 
wretched, it is true, but still possessed of a 
vitality which I then could hardly call a blese- 
ing. I wandered like a ghost amidst the . 
scenes which I had lately trodden with the 
port of a prince. The flowers had lost their 
glory and perfume, those flowers from whieh 
I had hoped to cull her bridal wreath. The 
woodland paths which I had hoped to tread, 
her hand in mine, now seemed like the ave- 
nues of a cemetery. When I went into the 
stable, my dog sprang upon me, and my fi» 
vorite horse laid his head upon my shoulder— 
but what were the caresses of these poor mute 
animals? There stood the milk-white palfrey 
I had bought for her use—I could not bear the 
sight of the beautiful creature, and I rushed 
forth into the air. Alone again in the woods, 
I called aloud on the lost one; but the echoes 
that sent back her name seemed the utterances 
of mocking fiends. Then I would fling my- 
self on the grass and weep till my heart and 
head seemed ready to burst. I would apostro- 
phize her gentle spirit. “Julia, if you are 
near mé, as you must be, touch my hand.” 
And I would stretch forth mine, expecting to 
feel the well-remembered thrilling clasp that 
had so often sent the blood dancing through 
my veins. But there came no spirit-clasp, no 
spirit-answer to my appeal. Then I would tor- 
ture myself with the exact manner 
of her death. Sometimes she appeared to me 
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whirl of a great city might tend to take me 
out of myself. I was mistaken, The roar 
and clatter of Broadway, instead of diverting 


fect. I hired a yacht and crew, and voyaged 
slowly up the matchless Hudson. But I saw 
nething of the beauties of its 

shores, and even the bold, blue outlines of the 
Catskills, first seen through the gauze of mist 
that veiled without concealing their beauties, 
was mirrored on a heart too desolate to fur- 
nish one throb of pleasure at the magic image. 
I returned to New York sadder, more de-- 
spairing than ever. 

But something must be done, if I would 
avoid madness or the grave. Employment, 
no matter what, might save me from evils even 
worse than death. I attempted literature, but 
I had not the nerve for continuous composi- 
tion. I could think and write of but one sub- 
ject, and I shrunk from laying bare the sacred 
wounds of my heart to the public. gaze. I 
then bethought me.of an art which I had 
studied in. Paris partly for amusement, and 
partly to aid me in preserving the most strik- 
ing scenes I visited— photography. Apart 
from the occupation its exercise would give 
me, it would afford me an opportunity of do- 
ing very acceptable service to many poor and 
worthy people. The war had broken out, and 
I resolved to employ my skill without charge 
in behalf of the gallant volunteers and their 


house in East Houston Street; and, dressing 
myself very unostentatiously, commenced 
business. The specimens I had brought from 
Paris made my showcase at the door, and my 


came with a young man, the son, who was in 
a Zouave uniform, looked at my pictures and 
inquired very anxiously about my prices, [ 
mentioned a very small sum, but I gathered 
from their whispered consultations that it was 


a very large one for them. They finally set- 
tled on having the young soldier’s picture 
taken—a single copy. What was their sur- 
prise and joy when I offered to take portraits 
of all the family, asking for my sole remunera- 
tion the privilege of retaining copies for my- 
self? Of course I did not lack patronage on 
such terms; but my manner of dealing pro- 
duced entire confidence on the part of my 
visitors, and I learned many cases of domestic 
sorrow and affliction, some of which my 
wealth enabled me to alleviate, while others, 


beyond the reach of pecuniary help, taught 
me that I was not alone in my bereavement, 
and that heroism of endurance was not an un- 
common virtue. Insensibly I began to recover 
my former tone of mind. My happiness was 
wrecked; but resignation proved not to be 
beyond my reach, and a life of active benevo- 
lence not unattainable. There was at least 


something left to live for. The accomplish- 
ment learned in an hour of leisure had already 


done me yoeman’s service. 

The study of faces and characters soon be- 
came interesting to me. There were two per- 
sons —lodgers in the dilapidated house of 
which I occupied a part—who were objects of 
curious study to me. QOne of these wasa 
young man who went by the name of Paul 
Welford. I say he was young, for there were 
many indications of youth about him, and yet 
he bore traces of premature decline. He was 
thin, and there was a nervous tremor in his 
limbs that usually accompanies only a far ad- 
vanced age. His cheeks were hollow, and his 
figure thin, but he was still remarkably hand- 
some. Those exquisitely cut Grecian features, 
those luminoys black eyes, that silken, wavy 
hair, black as the raven’s wing, might still 
have won the heart of woman, in spite of the 
sordid dress, the relic of former gentility, but 
for something repellant in his expression— — 
something that suggested the fallen arch- 
angel. _He had no visible means of support. 
Sometimes he passed days in his room, unea- 
sily tramping to and fro; of ten the whole night 
was so occupied, and again he returned to his 
lodgings at daybreak after having been away 
since the preceding afternoon. I should have 
premised that I lodged myself in the building, 
getting my meals at a neighboring restaurant. 
I often met.him on the stairway, with a loaf 
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ees a ship; at other times I beheld her delicate 
ee limbs whirling unburied in the ghastly re- 
ee ' cesses of the oeean, preyed upon by the rav- 
Be ening monsters of the deep, My tortures 
a were intolerable. I resolved upon a change 
ee of scene. Leaving my house to the care of | 
eo my farmer and his wife, I went to New York. 
ee I had formed the idea that the rush and the | 
a my mind, turned it inward. It preyed upon 
ae q itself as cruelly here as in the solitude of my 
oe estate. I sought the loveliest scenes in the 
ae environs, in the hope that the tranquil beau- | . 
eee ties of nature might produce an opposite ef- | 

x — families and friends. Accordingly, I engaged 
rooms — plain and unpretending ones —in a 
= aS i sitting-room up stairs, very attractive. Be- 
se 5 sides, I had portraits of some of our popular 
ae 4 generals and several military groups which | 
. ee opened I had the pleasure of making a whole | 
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of bread and piece of cheese at dimmer time. 
Again I have seen him with a well-filled: bas- 
ket, from which the neck of a bettle of cham- 
pagne Once he sauntered into my 
room, with his inimitably graceful air, looked 
at my specimens, and made some remarks 
which showed he was a connoisseur. I asked 
him, as a neighbor, to sit to me. 

What, in this dress?” he replied, with a 
sarcastic glanee at a suit which would have 
been a fitting costume for Robert Macaire. 
“Time was, though—” But he cut his prob- 
able confession short. 

After a pause, he thrust his hand into the 
breast-pocket of a greasy coat, and pulling 
forth a miniature, the setting of which had 
been removed, handed it to me, asking if I 


had ever seen the original of that. 


* Your judgment is too severe.” 

“Perhaps,” he muttered with a not alto- 
gether unsatisfied look at the mirror, and then 
he glided away. 

The second fellow-lodger to whom I alluded 
was an old Jew, who rejoiced in the Hebraic 
appellation of Abraham Isaacs. Nothing 
more sordid and repulsive than the raiment of 
this individival could well be conceived; and 
I doubt whether any of his brethren in Chat- 
ham Street would have given him five shil- 
lings for his whole equipment. But he had a 
grand nose, and a most magnificent beard. 
Tt was a head Rembrandt would have delight- 
ed to paint in his grand style, with his rich 
and sombre-color and massive shadows. I 
offered to take his likeness. 

“What will you gif me?” was the reply I 
received. 


“Bight shillings,” was my offer. 

He dropped the greasy pack he was carry- 
ing on his shoulder, and in an instant. was 
posed before the lens of my camera. When 
the picture was finished I showed him a proof. 
There are few men without some particles of 
vanity in their composition, and the old Jew 
Was not an exception to thé general rule. He 
gazed at it long and wistfully, and seemed re- 
luctant to give it back inte my hands, After 
resuming his pack, and loitering about some 
time, he shuffied up to me and said: 

“Wont you—wont you give me von for 
Mineself? I sat so patiently—so patiently.” 

“With all my heart,” said I, and on the 
same day I redeemed my promise. 


night, I heard a rap at my door. Opening it, 
I found the old Jew. He had two apples in 
his hand—very poor specimens of the fruit, by 
the way. They were extended towards me, 
but withdrawn the moment the door opened. 
He seemed rather confused. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, “ but will you be 
so kind, misther, as to tell me what time it 
is?” 

I glanced at the clock on my mantel-piece. 
“ Tt is eleven.” 

“ So late!” He turned to. go, but wheeling 
round again, asked in a tremulous voice, “Are 
you fond of apples ?” 

“T never eat them.” 

“ O, dat’s all,” replied my visitor, and shuf- 
fled off with great celerity. | 

He had undoubtedly sought me to offer me 


the apples as an equivalent for the picture, 
but his heart had failed him after the initiatory 


step, his generosity had then rallied, and 
finally he was rewarded for the doubtful saeri- 
flee by my refusal, It was a curious trait of 
a sordid nature. 

One morning, not a great while after this, 
I was roused at an early hour, by a great.com- 
motion in the house, and opened my door to 
ascertain the cause. The first person I saw 
was Paul Welford. He was pale,and I no- 
ticed that he was slightly excited. 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter? Matter enough,” he replied. 
“The old Jew Isaacs has been murdered,”. 

“ Murdered!” 

“ Murdered—found this morning by the old 
woman that takes care of the rooms, with his 
throat cut from ear to ear.” 

“ Good heavens!” 

“A fact, assure you. The.coroner’s peo- 
ple will soon be here.” 

“ And no gueas at the motive for this dread- 
ful deed ?” 

“None whatever, It couldn’t have been re- 
venge, for the old fellow had no enemies; nor 
rapine, for he was as poor as Job’s cat. You 
heard no noise last night ?” 

“None whatever.” | 

“Ber 1, hee sound ull seven this 


We wentinto the room. where. the. poor old 
man lay in the sleep of death, on a heap of 
sordid rags, saturated with the blood that had 
flowed from his mortal wound. Like the oth- 
er inmates of the building, we were interro- 
gated by the coroner, but could throw no light 
on this tragic mystery, In the corner of the 
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“It is your portrait,” I replied, “ and an ad- : 
: mirable painting.” 
“Ay,” he returned, “but Thave parted with | 
= 


room stood an oaken chest, clamped with iron 
and secured by a heavy padlock. The key to 
this was found in the dead man’s pocket. On 
being unlocked, the chest was found to con- 
tain one or two suits of second-hand clothing, 
an old-fashioned gold watch, some promissory 
notes, and a few hundred dollars worth of 
bank notes of various dates, together with a 
parcel of silver and a few rouleaux of gold. 
The discovery of this treasure untouched 
made the mystery darker. The theory of sui- 
cide was dispelled by the absence of any im- 
plement that could have inflicted the wound. 
A dlasp knife, closed and rusty, but yielding 
to microscopic examination no trace of blood, 
was found on the person of the deceased. No 
satisfactory conclusion could, therefore, be 
reached. 


This dark affair was food for the sensation 
papers, and the theme of the town talk for 
some days; it was discussed at the corner 
grocery and in the adjacent lager beer saloon 
a little longer, and then it died away. None 
of the lodgers moved away in consequence of 
the occurrence, and before a great while the 
ald house in East Houston Street resumed its 
normal condition. 

In some way or other, however, this tragic 
event seemed to produce a good effect on 
Paul Welford. He began to keep more regu- 
lar hours, and, as he became somewhat famil- 
iar with me, informed me that he had obtained 
some employment as a copyist, showing me 
some sheets of law manuscript written in a 
splendid hand. After working steadily for a 
good many weeks, he appeared one day in a 


“ Ah,” said he, “I begin to feel once more 
like a gentleman. I’ve led a harum-scarum 
life, and run through a great deal of money; 
but I’ve sowed my wild oats, and henceforth I 
mean to be a model young man. So now. Mr. 
Photographer, I’ve @ fancy to do what I had 
not the courage to do before—sit for my like- 
ness. Don’t be afraid, Pl pay you for it 
honestly.” 

“TI could not accept payment for a service I 
once offered gratuitously.” 

“Pride for pride; you forget that Pm # 
gentleman once more,” replied Welford. 


“ Whenever you are.” 

I soon accomplished my work ; and a hasty 
glance at the negative assured me that the 
first sitting had been a success. 


“T sha’n’t have to trouble you again” 

“Good!” sald my sitter, jumping up. “For 
if there’s one thing I hate more than another, 
it is sitting for a portrait. Being tried for 
one’s life, I fancy, is a less momentous 
operation.” 

It happened that I had no other sitters that 
day, and so I was enabled to devote myself 
without interruption to taking an impression 
of this picture, which I was determined should 
be a chef-@euere. It should be without flaw 
or speck. When my work was completed, I 
examined {it by means of a microscope, but the 
instrument fell from my hands in the amaze 
ment caused by the discovery I made. Hor- 
ror, fear, astonishment, incredulity renewed by 
a second examination, shook my nerves as 
they have never been shaken before or since. 
What I beheld, the sequel of this strange nar- 
rative will show. 

The next morning, at an hour appointed by 
myself, Welford came for his picture. I led 
him to that part of my saloon where the light 
fell fullest, and placed the photograph in his 
hands, 

“Tt is capital,” said he, as he glanced at it 
carelessly, “and now how much am I to pay 
you?” 

“Stay,” said I, “ please to look at it through 
this microscope. I wish you to be certain 
that the picture is free from the minutest 

” 


He adjusted the focus of the instrument to 
his eye, but the first glance of examination 
that'fell upon the picture caused a convulsion 
of his whole frame. 

“It is myself,” he cried, “ and—and the Jew 
I murdered for his money!” 

He had spoken the truth. Incredible as it 
may appear, the solemn fact was, that, stand- 
ing behind the life-like image of Paul Welford 
was the figure of the old Jew, with one hand 
pointing to the ghastly wound in his throat, 
with the other designating his murderer! It 
was this revelation, amazing, awful, unheard- 
of as it was, that had nearly overthrown my 
reason the day before. 

In another instant the officers of justice, 
who had been concealed behind the curtains 
of my reom, laid hands upon the guilty man. 
What followed may soon be told. His trial 
was purely formal, for he pleaded guilty from 
the first. A dissipated, desperate, unsuccess- 
ful gambler, he had discovered that the Jew 
had a large sum of gold tm his possession. 
By means of « @uplicate key, he entered his’ 
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room, and was surprised by his victim in the 
very act of forcing the lock of his chest. A 
death struggle, fatal to the wretched miser, 
followed. Then Welford possessed himself of 
the key, opened the chest, and took out a 
large amount of gold, leaving other property 
antouched, to avoid suspicion. He had the 
nerve to relock the chest and replace the 


key. 

To account for the supernatural image in the 
picture, various theories were advanced, the 
most plausible being that I, suspecting the 
murderer, had, unknown to him, introduced a 
prepared figure in the background, when he 
sat.to me. But artists who have examined 
both my negative and the copy, shake their 
heads and shrug their shoulders at this ex- 

Those who knew the old Jew will 
admit that it would be impossible to counter- 
feit him in this way. For my own part, I can 
only repeat that I have told the truth, upon 
my honor as a gentleman. 

Imight here end my narrative, but I have 
something to add which, though not so strange 
as the incident I have just recorded, produced 
amore profound impression on my heart, and 
raised me from the depths of despair to the 
summit of earthly bliss. By it I learned that 
joy is almost as terrible as sorrow, Can my 
readers guess what Lam about to tell? All 
the passengers of the Azalia were not lost 
with that ill-starred vessel. One boat escaped 
the flames and waves, and that boat contained 
my friends—my love—my life! Julia was at 
last. restored tome. For weeks, months, after 
our union, I could not bear her from my sight 
®moment, could not believe in the reality of 
my happiness. She is now the light of my 
happy home, where, in memory of my hour of 
trial, one room is devoted to my photographic 
apparatus, and one picture, veiled by a cur- 
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of this, he at last beeame convinced that it 
was either one of those dark Latin 


indeed, sir, or. you 
as Jo- 
annes Ovum Novum’ That can’t be your 
name, sir.” 
“T don’t see,” said the 


Egnew. ‘Ovum’ for Egg, Ni 
Ovum ion new. 

The professor, seeing that he had rather the 
worst of it, immediately laid his finger upon 


nothing wrong Aere.”—Theodore 
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ALLIGATORS’ NESTS. 
These nests resemble haycocks. They are 
four feet high, five. in diameter at their 
basis, be with grass and herb- 


that, and so on to the top, there being com- 
monly from one to two hundred eggs 


then takes her brood under her own care, de- 
fending them and providing for their subsist- 
ence. Dr. Lutzemberg once packed u 

of these nests with the eggs in a box for the 
Museum of St. Petersburg, but was recom- 
mended before he closed it to see that there 
the vorage’” On 

the voyage. opening one, a youn 

rest, about a hundred, which he fed 
house, where they went up and down 
whining and barking | 

pupples.— Researches 
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A of Latin in the University of 
Edinburgh, now no more, having desired the 
| | students to give a list of their names in Latin, 
| was greatly surprised at seeing written on a 
| slip of paper the name, “ Joannes Ovum No- 
vum.” After in vain seeking for a translation “ 
| to decipher which even the skill of —— 
would have failed, or that it was a hoax. He 

| therefore next day, in the class, read out the 
three dark desired the writer of 

them to stand, of the pupils quickly rose. 

“ What are you ?” said the professor. 

“A poor scholar, sir,”'was the answer. 
| his forehead, and looking at his hopeful pupil, 
who was standing somewhat in the attitude of 
a drill sergeant, exclaimed in a pitiful. voice : 

alas! something wrong here, no 
u 

“May be so,” shouted “Ovum Novum,” 
someting may be wrong there; but,” strik- 

| ing his hand upon his own forehead, “there is 

Hook. 

- 
age. _ one of on 
4 | a floor of mortar, and having covered this 

| with a stratum of mud and herbage, eight 
| inches thick, lay another set of 

| nest. With their tails they then beat down 
| round the nest the dense grass and reeds, five ; 

| feet high, to prevent the ee of unseen 
| enemies, The female watches her eggs until é 

| they are hatehed by the heat of the sun, and 
| 
terious occurrences in East Houston Street i 
Were not, as has been charitably suggested, 
the phantasms of a grief-maddened brain. ! 
be 
dy A FOOLISH WAY. 
Instead of obtaining their end, the child be- 
NATURE. 
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MAN OF MYSTERY. 


_ WEEP 


Or 
BY Di HOYT 


"Weep not, weep not, my friend, 

Though sorrow dim thy path; 
‘Though clouds hang dark above thy way, 
_ nd threaten in their wrath. 

Weep not, for what avails it thee, 

Thy sorrow and thy grief? 

"Twill give thee neither joy nor hope, 

Nor bring thy heart relief. 


_ Weep not, though friends have distant grown, 

The heart no longer cheer, 

Beyond this mundane sphere. 

So let thy gloomy fears depart, 
Thy heart no more repine: 

_ Then beams of hope will rend the clouds, 
And round thy pathway shine. 


Weep not, weep not, amid thy gloom, 
Nor longer stay thy hand, 

But touch the harp that drowns thy fears, 
And join the Elysian band. 

; Thy tears will make thee weak and pale, 
And life's dark night seem long; 

But joy will make thee bold and free— 
’T will make thy spirit strong. 


_ Then, weep no more, for hours shall come, 
When round thy path shall bloom 

Those heaven-blessed joys awaiting thee 
Beyond the silent tomb. 

Weep not, though death may threaten thee, 
Thy heart shall learn no fear; 

Reach forth thy hand, and with a smile 
Pass to yon radiant sphere! 


| 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

A DREADFUL thing had happened in the little 
village of Waldo! A dreadful, dreadful cir- 
cumstance ; and as a natural consequence, the 
whole vicinity for miles around was ringing 
with it! 

Three weeks previously, astrange gentleman 
had arrived in the stage-coach; and entering 
himself on the books of Craig’s Hotel as “ Mr. 
Grum,” had desired.a @oom in the second 
story for an indefinite length of time. He had 
continued at Oraig’s ever since, and although 
all the busybodies in town had tried their best 
to ascertain the antecedents of Mr. Grum, and 


his business in Waldo, all their efforts had most 
signally failed!” 

This was, in all conscience, bad enough, but 
the worst part of the story is'to come! Mr. 
Grum always wore his coat buttoned up to his 
chin. No living person in Waldo had ever 
seen him with his coat open ! 

He made no acquaintances; never smoked 
cigars, or drank cider, in the bar-room; de 
elined all proposals to play checkers, and re- 
mained inhis room from sunrise till sunset, 
except for an hour just after dinner, when it 
was his custom to indulge in a hasty walk. 

Such a state of things had never before pre- 
vailed in Waldo. It was horribly mysterious, 
and many were the tea-drinkings and solemn 
conclaves holden in consequence. 

' The old ladies talked about it at the quilt- 
ings, and at the close of the weekly prayer- 


| meetings the men “compared notes” at the 


stores and street corners; and the young girls 
whispered tremblingly of it to their lovers as 
they went past the tavern on moonlit nights. 

Dick Smith, one of the boldest of the village 
youths, had followed Mr. Grum in his myste- 
rious walks, but the information he got for his 
trouble was exceedingly meagre. Mr. Grum 
went with his head down and scribbled most 
of the time on a piece of paper; his lips were 
compressed, his cheek burning into a fiery red 
spot, he muttered incoherently to himself, and, 
insteal of going round a mud puddle, — 
straight through it! 

This last act was deemed a sure ontteats 
that Mr. Grum had a guilty conscience; for 
what person who had no terrible sense of guilt 
in his conscience would take the polish off 
from his boots by wading through a mud pud- 
die? There was no polish on Mr. Grum’s 
boots, Dick said; they looked as if they had 
not seen the blacking brash since their crea- 
tion ! 

Dick volunteered—by way of eliciting fur 
ther evidence of this mysterious man's charac- 
ter—to climb up to his window at the hotel, 
and observe the movements of the attic room's 
occupant. A cloudy evening was selected, 
and Dick, attended by a couple of his friends, 
and piloted by the landlord bearing a ladder, 
was shown the mystic window, to which he 
speedily mounted. There was but one lamp 
in the room, and by the light of that, Mr. 
Grum was very composedly shaving himself, 
a perfectly innocent proceeding certainly, 
but Dick was sure that the razor wap longer 
and larger than razors generally; and there 
was something exceedingly singular in the 
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fact that he had his shaving water in a six 
quart tin kettle, which was nearly full! 

He soon had a proof that it was singular, 
for Mr. Grum, having finished his performance, 
pushed up the window under which Dick was 
standing, and threw out the entire contents of 
the kettle full into Dick’s face! which had the 
effect of bringing that half-suffocated eaves- 
dropper down the ladder two rounds at a time. 

After that, Dick was careful to keep away 
from the mysterious lodger’s vicinity; he had 
no desire to go through another baptismal cer- 
satisfy him. 

But very soon a occurred 
which set the whole village by the ears! John 
Green, a drover, arriving at Craig’s late in the 
evening, when the house was well filled, had 
been put to sleep in the attic room which ad- 
joined that of Mr. Grum, and separated from 
it only by a thin partition of boards. 

Inthe dead of the night, the drover was 
awakened by the sound of stealthy footsteps 
in the neighboring apartment, and directly an 
excited voice exclaimed : 

Yes, by Jove! I'll kill her! Strange that I 
did not think of it before! Catherine has been 
thardered just six months, and it will be well 
to have another victim added to the list! It 
wilthelp people’s curiosity! I'll do it, and risk 
the consequences !” 

' Horrified and indignant, the drover slipped 
out of bed and placed his ear to a crack in the 
partition, that he might the better catch the 


stranger's fearful soliloquy. Directly Mr. 


Grum went on: ‘ 

“She shall exist no longer! I swear it! 
But how shall she die? ‘What means shall be 
employed to rid the earth of her? ‘There is 
polson—well, shall it be poison ?” 

Then followed a short pause, during which 
the hurried promenade across the floor went 
on with increased vigor. Mr. Grum was in 
‘earnest. 

“No!,poison is too common! Every fool 
can get poison! Emeline shall die a noble 
death! There are daggers! too much Span- 
ish about that method! By Jupiter, I have 
it) she shall be smothered with a pillow—even 
like the beautiful heroine in Shakspeare! And 
PM doit” 

The auditor shuddered and grew cold with 
horror. He deemed it hisduty to make the 
proper authorities acquainted with the fact 
est dye among them; and accordingly he 
dressed himself in haste, went below, aroused 


the landlord, and aftera lengthy consultation, 
the two alarmed the house,and a magistrate 
was sent for. 

The drover gave in his deposition; a writ 
was issued for the arrest of Mr. Grum for the 
intended murder of an unknown lady, and 
when Mr. Grum came down to breakfast, with 
his coat buttoned up, as ustal,he was aston- 
ished to be greeted by a tall, spare gentleman, 
who placed his hand on his shoulder, and ex+ 
claimed in sonorous tones : 

“You are my prisoner !” 

“Your prisoner!” ejaculated Mr. Grum, in 
surprised displeasure; “I told her she must 
wait; she has played me false !” 

“Ido not understand you, sir,” said the 
sheriff. “To whom do you allude?” 

“My—my—to my washerwoman—” stam- 
mered Mr. Grum, growing very red in the 
face, and drawing his coat still more closely 
around him. 

“We have not the honor of your washer- 
woman’s acquaintance, sir; but we arrest you 
in the name of the Commonwealth of the State 
of Maine, for intended murder!” 

“ Good heaven!” has it eome to this? Sir, 
I protest that I aman innocent man! I——” 

“O, yes, I know about that! They are all 
innocent, every one of them! I never had the 
good fortune to meet with a single guilty one 
in my whole careér ‘as sheriff of this county! 
Not one, sir! You must come with me to the 
presence of Justice Shaw, and if you are guilt- 
less, there you can clear yourself.” 

There was no alternative, and poor Mr. 
Grum, followed by a tribe of hooting urchins, 
at early sunrise, was taken to the magistrate’s 
office, where at nine o’clock his examination 
began. 

Justice Shaw was an excruciatingly digni- 
fied man (all justices are), and fully realized 
the fact that the hub of the universe rested on 
his shoulders; and that the world could not 
revolve on its axle without his aid and counte- 
nance. It is a great thing to fully understand 
your own responsibility. 

Mr. Grum was ordered to remove his hat, 
which he did, with some hesitation, revealing 
to the assembled crowd a singularly handsome, 
intelligent face, pale and cadaverous as if from 
recent illness, or severe mental affliction. 

The examination -was conducted with all 
formality ; the testimony of various witnesses 
was taken, going to show the mysterious con- 
duct ofthe stranger since his residence at 
Beaniville ; and finally, to cap the climax, and 


establish the turpitede of the prisoner beyond 
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a doubt, the drover was called to the stand and 
gave in his -vidence. 

Every eye was turned upon the accused, ev- 
ery one-present expected to read guilt in his 
face, but he had @ most original manner of dis- 
playing his sense of shame, for at the first few 
sentences of the drover he had looked amused, 
soon smiled, and before Mr. Green had finish- 
ed, Mr. Grum burst into a hard and uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter! 

Justice Shaw put on an awful frown, stop- 
ped proceedings, and asked the prisoner if he 
intended to insult“ this court.” Mr. Grum 
would have here replied, but his voice was 
so choked with laughter thathe was unable 
to do so, and while the justice was deliberating 
on the proper course to pursue, the door was 
thrown open and a gentleman came in. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance around the apartment, he 
sprang forward, and folded the prisoner in his 
arms, exclaiming : 

“ Arthur! my dear boy! have I found you 
at last ?” 

“Henry!” cried the other, in an embarrassed 
tone of voice“why did you seek me? I 
have chosen for myself!” 

“Yes; and your choice shall be ours also. 
Your mother will not‘oppose you! Come home 
at once.” 

“But I am a prisoner here—a prisoner, 
charged with intent to murder!” 

The dark eyes of the stranger flashed angri- 
ly, and turning to the justice, he said author- 
itatively : 

“Please have the goodness to explain this 
affair to me at once. I am in no mood for 
useless delays.” 

Justice Shaw was a little awed by the com- 
manding tones of the stranger, and proceeded 
to give the facts of the case as briefly as possi- 
ble. When he had finished, the stranger burst 


rest.of these good people have been ludicrous- 


quit the business or leave her house. He chose 
the latter alternative, and behold the conse- 
quence! The murder he was about to commit 
was a murder on paper! He is writing a nov- 
el, the heroine of which is named 

whom it has become necessary for the interest 
of the story to annihilate! Authors are, pro- 
verbially, crack-brained individuals, Mr. Dro- 
ver, and probably when you listened to my 
brother’s midnight soliloquy, his eyes were in 
a fine frenzy rolling!” 

“I—I didn’t notice his eyes—” stammered 
the drover, sheepishly. 

Mr. Gifford, alias Mr. Grum, was discharged, 
and just as the court was breaking up, Dick 
Smith came forward: 

“Mr. Grum,” said he,“ I want to ask you one 
question.” 

“ Very well,” said that gentleman, “ you can 
do so.” 

“ Well, then,” pursued Dick, pulling his fore- 
lock in an embarrassed manner, “I want to 
ask you what you keep your coat allers but- 
toned up for? The gals and wimmen folks 
are dying to know !” 

Arthur blushed to the very roots of his hair, 
hesitated a moment, then replied : 

“The reason why I wear my coat buttoned 
up is because my only shirt is held as a hostage 
by my washerwoman. It is not exactly con- 
venient to wear my coat open without a shirt. 
Authorship is not the best paying business 
in the world.” 

The court and the audience indulged a little 
private snicker: and the mysterious stranger, 
with his coat buttoned ‘up, was allowed to 
depart in peace. 7 


HOLD THE HAY LOWER. 

Dr. G. was, while a pastor in Philadelphia, 
more than fifty years since, an eminent preach- 
er of righteousness; and was honored with 
many seals of his ministry. But his earlier 


sermons are described as ha been too high- 
be wrou a and as marked by great rhetorical 

ave him pte A with a mul- 
tiene, but it of commending him to all 


his flock. One day, 


of the sanct , he was accosted a poor 
woman, a mem’ or of his church, who fearing 
pet his was not always adapted to 


of, ful pastor a a hint. 
she, “ what do you think is 

business of the shepherd ?” 

o doubt hy 

«Tati my too,” she added, “and 
therefore I think he should not hold the hay so 

h that the sheep cannot reach it.” 
monition was received in the with 
which it was given, and had its nee in 
causing him afterward to “hold the hay lower.” 
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oe into a hearty laugh, as Mr. Grum had done be- 
fore him 
ae “My dear sir,” “ 
fo y sir!’ he said,“you and all the 
- 
— ly taken in. The young man whom you have 
arrested on suspicion, is not Mr. Grum, but 
a Arthur Gifford, of Portland, and my 
a mother, who happens to be both wealthy and 
respectable. Arthur had the misfortune—ex- 
a = cuse me, brother—to conceive a violent passion 
an for authorship, and for two years he has de- | 
voted the greater part of his time to seribbling 
ae Aa for the papers. His mother has 
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‘THE SPIRIT OF THE FORD. 


TO A LADY. 


BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


Though I stand alone and blighted, 
And my hopes are buried low; 
By thy smile my soul is lighted, 
In this darkest night of wo. 


Though the world hasall forsaken, 
Thou art trae as in the past; 

Thy pure love remains unshaken, 
By the storm and tempest blast. 


And when others have defamed me, 
To their lies thou didst not heed; 
As a friend thou ‘st ever claimed me, 

Truest in my utmost need. 


And now by the world forsaken, 
And a mark for envious hate; 
Though heart riven, yet soul anshaken, 
I am equal to my fate. 


No worse than the past has brought me, 
Can the future have in store; 

And the lesson well is taught me, 
To place trust in hope no more. 


Though by all the world forsaken, 
I have still a friend in thee; 

And ‘tis sweet, the one unshaken 
Is the dearest one to me. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FORD. 
AN IRISH GHOST STORY. 


BY A. H. D. 


“Mick, avourneen, ye’re goin’, shure ?” 

“Och, tak’ another dhrop, an’ be aisy. It’s 
a bad night, it is.” 

“Faix! it’s a long road and a bad one, 
avick.” 

These expostulatory sentences were volubly 
poured out by a circle of brawny sons of the 
sod, seated in the ingle of a snug little tap- 
room of Ballinshally, to-a stout, jovial-looking 
young farmer, who, with a brimming mug of 
potheen in one hand, and a thick, iron-bound 
whip-handle grasped tightly in the other, stood 
near the door, leering with a’ pair of comical 
little eyes at the buxom landlady within the bar. 

“Hould yer tongues the whole uv yez.— 
Troth, an’ isn’t it Fairday the mornin’; an’ 

the dumb bastes, an’ the childer, an’ the ould 
woman to be lookin’ afther, ye onconsiderate 
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spalpeens? Shure, it ‘ud look like Mick 
Teenan to be late, and the Murphys an’ 
O’Keegans to the fore. Get out wid yez!” 

“ Arrah, Mick, tak’ my advice,’ said the 
rosy-cheeked landlady, bustling forward and 
taking hold of the: whip which the young 
farmer grasped. “For the sake of your bliss- 
ed sowl,don’t go home the night. Shure, 
don’t ye mind the ugly sperit that sits at the 
Ford o’ Darrochdyle? Och, it’s the night uv. 
all others in the year that the sperit. has power 
to hurt thravellers. Troth, it’s flyin’ in the 
face ©’ rayson,to pass that same place, an’ 
not a leprighawn to say good luck till: ye.” 

“Ye might as well be afther sayin’ yer 
breath to blow the fire, Misthress Carney,” ré- 
plied the young man, snatching away the whip, 
and giving it a sudden twirl around his head 
that made the lash crack like a pistol. “I'll 
go home to-night if all the speri#s in Conne- 
mara stood fornenst me. So jist ordher Pat 
Mulligan to bring ‘Norah Creeen’ to the 
door, and here’s a stirrup-cup to the whole uv 
ye. Hoora!’ 

And with a sudden jerk of the head back- 
wards, as he applied the whiskey to his lips, 
the young man swallowed its steaming con- 


| tents at a draught, and deposited the empty 


vessel upside down upon the bar, 

The gossips in the chimney-corner shook 
their heads in silent reprobation of the young 
farmer’s foolhardiness, and the landlady dis- 
appeared from the bar, to give orders to Pat 
Mulligan, the red-headed hostler. 

In afew moments Norah Creen, the little 
black mare which Mick Teenap averred was 
worth her weight “ in goold” wasled round to 
the door of the cabin, and Mick himself, but- 
toning his coat closer to his throat, and giving 
his top-boots an encouraging hiteh, bade good 
by to the occupants of the snug ingle, in spite 
of their renewed entreaties that he would not 
attempt his lonesome journey home, 

“Ye’re detarmined, thin, Mick Teenan,” 
said an old man who occupied the warmest 
spot, removing his short dudheen from between 
his lips, with # de puff of smoke, 
“ ye’re detarmined to leave us?” 

“ Divil smoder me if I’m not, Phit Darley, 
an’ that’s no small oath.” 

“Thin hearken to me, avournesn, an’ go 
round by Pat Doyle’s mill, an’ don’t pass ‘the 
Ford o’ Darrochdyle. It’s no\ far eut uv yer 
way, an’ by that ineans ye’ll chate the sper?t.” 

Before Mick Teenan could reply te this ad- 
juration of the old man, a sudden peal of thun- 
der shook the walls of the frail roadside tay- 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FORD. 


ern, and a flash of lightning glimmered through 
the windows. 

“Whillaloo! what’s that ?” exclaimed anoth- 
er of the party, starting to his feet, as the dis- 
mal reverberations died away in the distance. 
“ Holy vargin, what a crash !” 

The door of the tap-room opened, and the 
carroty head of Pat Mulligan the hostler ap- 
peared in the aperture. His face was white 
as chalk, and from his coarse canvass jacket 
the rain streamed in a score of little rivulets. 
He beckoned nervously to the young farmer. 

“ Misther Teenan, Norah’s conductin’ hersilf 
very onkindly,” said he. “ Divil a bit will she 
be aisy at all, plase ye, sir.” 

The next moment a shrill neigh from with- 
out attested the truth of Pat Mulligan’s depo- 


with due def@rence to the big drops of rain 
pattering from the eaves; and Mick Teenan 
seized the head of his restive mare. 

“ Who told ye to tie the crathur, ye omad- 
hown ?” cried the young man, angrily, as he 
hastily unfastened the bridle which the hostler 
had hitehed toa post. “Norah Creen’s like 
her masther—she'll niver be contented widout 
her fraydom. But, good luck to all uv ye, 
till we meet again, and don’t throuble yersilves 
about Mick Teenan.” 

So saying, and with another craek of his 
whip, the young farmer sprang upon Norah 
Creen’s back; and then with a loud “ hoora,” 
put spurs to the animal, and trotted off into 
the stormy darkness. The buxom landlady 
and her customers remained at the door as 
long as the departing hoofs could be heard in 
the distance, and then returned, with anxious 
faces and many misgivings, to the ingle-tide, 
there to speculate upon the rashness of youth, 
and to refresh each other’s memories by the 
recapitulation of a hundred legends of “ Petti- 
coat-Loose,” “ The Spirit of the Ford,” and all 
the calendar of Irish ghosts and hobgoblins. 

All who have travelled in the south of Ire- 
land, if they have mingled at all with the 
peasantry, must be familjar with the number- 
less marvellous tales that are recited concern- 
ing the celebrated “ Petticoat-Loose,” an evil 
spirit, whose destiny, according to pepular tra- 
dition, is to inflict harm upon rash or wicked 
mortals during a term of centuries in which 
she expiates an ill-spent life. 

It may be well to remark, in this place, that 
it is the pepular belief among the peasantry of 
the south of ireland, that the purgatory which 
is apportioned to many who die in sin, is often 


located near the seat of their earthly crimes, 
In other words, it is supposed that the spirit 
of a bad person, after his bodily death, re. 
mains upon the earth, wandering up and down, 
continually suffering, and constrained to per- 
form certain acts which are at the same time 
its punishment and the means of expiating the 
sins of a former life. For instance, one spirit 
is believed to haunt the spot where a cruel 
murder was perpetrated, and there its terrible 
destiny is to waylay and murder certain indi- 
viduals who are sent and delivered into its re- 
lentless hands. Others, again, are compelled 
to remain, viewless and disembodied, between 
the heaven and earth, witnessing with the 
keenest pangs the miseries and crimes of their 
friends and descendants on the earth, and re- 
morsefully conscious that they have been the 
cause of all by their own sins committed while 
in mortal life. 

“ Petticoat Loose” was, as the belief runs, 
once a beautiful maiden, who, in her life-time 
was cursed with a violent and ungovernable 
temper. In her height of passion, she would 
attack and maltreat an aged mother, beating 
her shamefully, until the poor old woman sank 
beneath her blows, and prayed that God would 
punish her wicked child, Then the right arm 
of the young woman became endued with im- 
mense strength, and as the story goes, increas- 
edin weight to several tons. Whoever she 
struck, or even laid her hand on, was crushed 
immediately, and thus she destroyed not only 
her mother, but also her lover and many of her 
friends, until at last every one fled from her, 
and she perished miserably, bearing her heavy 
arm down with her to the grave. 

But her punishment was not even then com- 
plete. While her body mouldered in the com- 
mon resting-place of good and bad mortals, 
the spirit of the wicked daughter remained 
near the scenes of her living crimes, and the 
dreadful weight which had been the instrument 
of her earthly penance still remained in her 
uncorporeal arm. The curse still clung to 
her, and she was condemned for thousands of 
years to linger upon the earth, and be the me- 
dium of destruction to, sinful mortals. She 
was to sit upon a ruined wall, or in some lone- 
ly spot, and there, at certain seasons, power 
was given her to crush with her fearful band 
the unfortunate traveller who should cross her 
path. 

This is one version of the story of “ Petti- 
coat-Loose ;” and infinite are the marvellous 
stories connected with the exercise of her evil 
power. The traditions concerning “ The Spirit 
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of the Ford” are somewhat different, but the 
same unholy destiny is prescribed to her—to 
destroy human life. Her usual place of resort 
was the “Ford of Darrochdyle,” where, on a 

night in the year, her evil power was 
fatal to all who approached the haunted stream. 
And it was upon this unlucky night, that our 
headstrong young farmer, Mick Teenan, had 
resolved, malgre the advice of his friends, to 
leave the comfortable tap-room of Mistress 
Carney, and betake himself to his lonesome 
homeward journey. 

For some time after leaving the tavern door, 
the little black mare, Norah Creen, dashed on 
through the storm at the very top of her speed, 
and Mick, into whose head the fume of potheen 
had ascended, was in a most blessed state of 
indifference as to whether it was midnight or 
noonday. Norah was familiar with the road; 
and her master, sitting firmly in his saddle, and 
grasping the reins, indulged himself in all the 
amusing. fancies and corresponding actions, 
which a drop too much is calculated to in- 
spire. He cracked his whip about his head, 
shouted “hoora” in answer to the thunder- 
peals, and trolled snatches of every old ballad 
he could call to mind, to the accompaniment 
of his mare’s hoof-strokes. Mick was as hap- 
py and uproarous as Tam O’Shanter, before he 
reached Kirk Alloway. 

But as the potent exhilarater, potheen, began 
to lose its virtue under the cold rain which 
now was soaking through the young man’s 
garments, so Mick’s ebullitions of mirth began 
sensibly to decrease. His whip-snaps subsid- 
ed into a sober waving of the lash, his “hoora” 
no longer emulated the thunder, and even his 
musical talents were now only developed by a 
few sepulchral attempts to whistle “St. Pat- 
tick’s Day in the Morning.” 

And as the effects of Mistress Carney’s whis- 
key declined, Mick Teenan began to reflect, 
and very soon arrived at the conclusion, that 
he was not so comfortable as he had previous- 
lysupposed himself to be. His great coat, he 
became aware, clung to his body with a weight 
and coldness that satisfied him of its being 
pretty well saturated with Irish fog. Norah’s 
flanks were smoking with the exertion of her 
long gallop, and the little mare was now in- 
dulging herself in a leisurely amble. The rain 
had ceased, to be sure, but the clouds still hung 
heavy overhead, and the road was dark and 
gloomy, and moreover broken and miry, so 
that poor Norah was compelled either to pick 
her way most delicately, or to run the risk of 
sinking fetlock, if not girth deep, in some un- 
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lucky bog-spots. Mick Teenan’s thoughts be- 
gan to lose the couleur de rose with which 
potheen had painted them. 

And as the power of the “ spirit of whiskey ” 
departed, the power of “The Spirit of the 
Ford” began to fill his mind with uncomfort- 
able images. He began to recall, one by one, 
the thousand stories he had heard in his child- 
hood of the baleful doings of this Darroch- 
dyle fiend, and of the numberless unhappy 
wights who had been known to set forth upon 
the same road which he was himself journey- 
ing, but who never returned to tell their anx- 
ious friends of their adventures. He remem- 
bered how the parish priest, Father Mulrooney 
(“ God rest his sowl,” murmured Mick; “ he’s 
dead now”), had walked along by the Ford one 
Sunday night, with cross and book in hand, to 
exorcise the evil spirit, and how the good 
father had heard wild, unearthly shrieks when- 
ever he sprinkled the holy water about him. 
He recollected, too, how Will Carey, the mil- 
ler’s son, who never feared man nor beast, had 
gone out with a stout crab-stick to the Ford, 
swearing by this and by that, to have a game 
of single-stick with the “ sperit;” and how that 
the poor boy had been found next morning 
drowned in the stream, and his crab-stick, the 
only token, broken to small bits, and lying by 
the Ford. 

All these reminiscences, it may be imagined, 
were scarcely calculated to enhance the agree- 
ableness of Mick’s situation, wet to the skin 
as he was, and trotting over a muddy road, at 
the “ witching hour” of one of the darkest and 
dreariest nights laid down in the almanac. He 
could hardly refrain from picturing to himself 
the comforts of Mistress Carney’s tap-room, 
and it is not to be wondered at if he wished 
himself baek there, or if he mentally accused 
himself of having done a very foolish thing in 
leaving such snug quarters. In fact, poor 
Mick, as he peered forward into the darkness, 
and thought of Darrochdyle, almost pulled the 
rein of his little mare to turn her back towards 
the road-side tavern. But the apprehension of 
the well-inerited ridicule to which he would be 
exposed, should he return to Mistress Carney’s 
after his vaporing departure, checked the hand. 
Beside, he was already more than half way 
home; and, after passing the Ford, the road 
was direct and good. But the Ford itself— 
there was “the rub.” Poor Mick, as he neared 


givings. 
Once he thought of the advice of old Phil 
Darley, at the tavern, to go round by the mill, 


: the haunted vicinity, began to feel strange wis- 
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and thus escape the dreaded pass, But, then, 
to do that, he must retrace his steps nearly to 
the point where he started, and afterwards pur- 
sue a roundabout and lengthy course, which 
would keep him on the road the entire night, 
and completely “beat up” poor Norah Creen 
for the next day. At last Mick Teenan, like a 
true Irishman, came to the conclusion that the 
safest way to get round danger was to go 
straight through it, and so, mustering his cour- 
age for the emergenty, he gave.a “chirrup” 
to encourage Norah, cracked his whip to em- 
bolden himself, and away went mare and master 
in a smart canter over the road, towards the 
Ford of Darrochdyle. 

The clouds were now beginning to break 
away, and afew small patches of clear sky 
were straggling out from the driving masses 
of darkness. It was evident that the storm 
was completely over, and that the latter por- 
tion of the right would be starlight. This 
tended somewhat to lighten Mick’s apprehen- 
sion, as it assured him if the “sperit” was 
visible at all, he could see her better with the 
aid of a little light, and so he might have time 
to “rayson with her,” as he pleasantly, though 
rather feebly, remarked to himself. But at 
this moment Norah Creen, the black mare, 
suddenly stopped short in her canter, and 
Mick Teenan was. well-nigh thrown bodily 
over head. 

“ What the divil do ye mane by: that ?” cried 
Mick, apostrophizing his mare, as he recovered 
his seat in the saddle. 

Norah Creen answered with a shrill neigh, 
and planting her fore-hoofs wide apart, 
stretched out her nostrils and began to snuff 
“Tunder and turf, what are ye at?” cried 
Mick. 

“Don’t swear, Michael Teenan,” said a 
voice, which seemed to proceed from some one 
by his side. 

But he, saw pothing, The mare’s eyes, 
however, were dilated, and a cold sweat broke 
from her neck. 

“ Howly vargin presarve us!” ejaculated the 
young farmer. 

“Bless yourself three times, Michael Tee- 
nan, and you'll see a friend,” said the voice. 
Mick did as he was directed. He crossed 
himself reverently. thrice, shutting his eyes all 
the time. When he opened them at_ last, he 
beheld a white horse standing beside his own 
black mare. Astride of it sat the figure of a 
man, and Mick Teenan trembled ia every joint, 
for in the face of that man he reeegnized that 
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of an old friend long since dead. It was that 
of Andrew Boyne, at whose death-bed he had 
himself watched years before in the north of 
Ireland. 

“Do you know me, Michael?” asked the 
stranger. 

“I do, Andrew Boyne! In the name of 
God, what are you ?” 

“T am a spirit, Michael, and I have learned 
this night that the life of an old friend was in 
peril. Ihave come from the far-off north to 
save you, Michael Teenan. And now I say to 
you, go back from this place.” 

Mick had been gazing in the face of him 
who had been his friend, and a strange feeling 
had come over him. “The fear which had at 
first oppressed him was gone, and it seemed as 
if he were face to face with the living instead 
of the dead. 

“You have come to save me, Andrew,” said 
he, “what must I go back for?” 

“The Spirit of the Ford of Darrothdyle 1s 
powerful for evil this night,” answered the 
strange voice of him of the white horse. — 

“T fear not, Andrew, if you ride with mo 
beyont the Ford.” 

“ That I cannot do,” said the shape, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Then I will ride alone,” cried Mick Tee- 
nan, spurring his mare. 

But Norah Creen stirred not; she only. 
neighed shrilly. 

“Michael, you are,as of old, obstinate and 
headstrong; but, nevertheless, I will save you 
this night. Listen to me, and obey my 
words,” 

And while Mick Teenan, with a strange 
awe creeping over his heart, watched the 
countenance of his ghostly friend, the shape 
drew from its bosom a long, bright-bladed 
knife, with a black horn handle. 

“Take this knife,” said the spirit of the 
north, in a solemn voice, “place it in your 
bosom, and ride forward. You will reach the 
Ford, and there you will behold a woman 
seated by the water, She will ask you to per- 
mit her to ride with you. Speak no word in 
reply, but draw this knife, and plunge it into 
her bosom. She will cry to you, ‘Draw, and 
strike again!’ but as you value your life heed 
her not; for if you draw the weapon she will 
regain her strength and destroy you. But 
spur your horse, Michael Teenan, and spare 
not whip nor reia. You ride for your life, and 
either you or your horse, or both, must die 
to-night” 

Mick Teenan heard the last words of his 
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spirit-friend sounding in his ears. He felt the 
black handle of the knife within his grasp. But 
the white horse and phantom rider were visible 
no more. 

Mick crossed himiself once more, while the 

cold drops stood upon his forehead. Then, 
the knife within his breast, he spurred 
Noralr Creen, and gallopped forward. 

The heavy clouds were now scuddihg away 
before a strong breeze, and the rising moon 
began to appear dimly working her way up- 
ward from the horizon. Wide streaks of light 
and shadow began to be developed over the 
face of the country, and it appeared probable 
thatby the time Mick Teenan should have 
reached the Ford, the clear light of a cloud- 
less sky would enable him to discern whatever 
good or evil might be in his. path. 

The young man, though his head was bent 
upon his horse’s neck, his brow rigid, and his 
teeth set-as if in intense thought, was yet al- 
most unconscious of what he was about. His 
mind was a confused chaos of strange phan- 
tasma, in which no object was clearly distinct, 
yet a thousand were vividly present. The 
events of the evening, his tavern companions, 
hismysterious interview with the dead, his 
lonely ride, all were mingled together, and 
wrapped in a maze of unreality, Only one 
idea gleamed palpably forth, and that was of 
the act—the blow—by which his life was to be 
saved, He nervously clutched the black han- 
die of the spirit’s knife, and bending on the 
mane of Norah Creen rode on towards the 
Ford. He reached it. 

The stream was swollen and turbid, and as 
Norah Creen dashed in and breasted the wa- 
ter, her feet touched not the sand. The storm 
had fed the mountain streams, and the Ford 
was no longer passable save by swimming. 
The black mare snorted and blew the muddy 
water from her nostrils; but she stemmed the 
a, gallantly, and reached the opposite 


‘There sat a pale-faced, weeping woman, 
with a thin shawl wrapped about her fragile 
form, dripping with thick drops of rain. No- 
rah Creen stood still. upon the banks and 
neighed. Her eyes were inflamed and dilated 
with fright. Mick Teenan clutched the black 
handle of his knife. 

The moon now burst brilliantly from behind 
4 frowning cloud. Her raysfell brightly upon 
the banks. They fell, too, upon the white, 
melancholy countenance of the lonely woman, 
sitting upon a stone by the bank of the 
stream. The woman’s eyes wete blue, and 
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tears were gushing from them thickly and 
fast. Mick Teenan’s heart sank within him. 

“T am weary, I am sick,” spoke the woman, 
in a low, sweet voice, like music. “May I 
ride with you, friend, to the nearest village ?” 

Mick Teenan, as he listened to that voice ef 
singular melody, half rose in his stirrups, and 
stretched forth his hand to lift the woman to 
the saddle. But Norah Creen, at this mo- 
ment neighed, and struck the earth with her 
hoof, and at the same moment the black handle 
of the spirit’s knife glowed beneath the young 
man’s grasp like fire. Mick Teenan called on 
the name of God and raised the glittering 
steel. It deseended into the bosom of the 
weeping woman. 

“ Draw, and strike again !” 

But Michael Teenan released the clutch of 
the knife, and plunged his rowels in the side 
of Norah Creen. The gallant mare stretched 
forth her neck. She snufied the breeze and 
sprang away like a cross-bolt. 

Then soundéd a shri¢k amid that lonely 
place, as if a thousand souls were expiring in 
agony. Its horrible, unearthly sound was 
echoed and re-echoed from the hills. ‘The ter- 
rible chorus, mingled and prolonged, froze the 
blood and maddened the brain of the young 

Then, from afar—from afar off among the 
snows of the north, came an answering shriek. 
It was the cry of an evil spirit coming to the 
rescue of his fallen sister. 

Norah Creen, with breast distended, with 
blood-shot eyes arid streaming ‘mane flecked 
with streaks of foam, dashed forward. And 
her master, bending down, hugged the neck 
of his brave mare, On they swept, clattering 
through the solitudes; and behind,-on the 
wings of the north wind, came the far-off 
spirit to release his sister. 

Mick Teenan raised his head and gazed for- 
ward with straining eyes. He beheld in the 
distance his own cottage, shining in the moonr 
light. Norah Creen beheld it, too, and snorted 
wildly as she bounded on. a 

On—on, with headlong speed, and look 
Look, Michael Teenan—the stable doors fly 
open! Look, beyond the threshold stands a 
black steed, and beside it the phantom of the 
dead. Norah Creen pants and leaps forward. 

“Throw yourself from the saddle, Michael 
Teenan, or you die!” 

Mick heard the voice of bis spirit friend 
and flung himself from the baek-of his faithful 
mare. The next instant he had crossed the 
threshold of the stable, and the doors were 
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the floor. ; 
In the early morning, when the mother and 
the family of Mick Teenan arose, they discov- 
ered the young man sleeping upon the stable 
floor, whilst just without the great doors lay 
Norah Creen— dead. Mick related to his 
awe-struck audience his fearful story, and 
then, arousing the priest and the neighbors, he 
led them back over the road that he had tra- 
versed at the speed of life or death. They 
reached the Ford of Darrochdyle, and closely 
examined the spot where Mick had stabbed 
the weeping womian. 

The black-handled knife was there —its 
blade sunk deep in a mass of crimson matter 
which melted and disappeared when they 
drew the weapon forth. 


Author—I am informed that it is still pre- 
served as a sort.of heir-loom in the family of 
the Teenans. After this adventure, Mick 
himself was never known to taste a drop of 
whiskey, or other intoxicating drink; and 
whenever he saw a friend obstinately bent on 
a foolish enterprise, he would shake his head 
and relate the story of his fearful rencontre 
with the Spirit of the Ford, which had made 
him a sober and humble man ; always conclud- 
ing his recital with a deep sigh, and the ex- 
clumation, “ Poor Norah Creen!” 
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A VALUABLE GIFT. 

Once upon & time, at the of “ fine 

” at Drayton Manor, Dr. Buckland, Sir 
Follett, and -Mr. George Stephenson, 

were ran the guests assembled. Sir William 

having the leading professor of geology at the 

same table with the ex: 


puted the facts of the formations as alleged, 
and Dr. Buckland defended them; and the 
latter combated the arguments of his opponent 
with such happy fluency and facile reference, 
that he crus is adversary with as much 
nt ease as one of the engineer’s own lo- 
comotives would an obtruding rabbit, when 
the was at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, Mr, Ste felt that he was 
worsted, not defeated ; but 

it he made 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FORD. 


“T have a strong suspicion of that ki 5 
self, Sir William,” replied Mr. Suton 
“ but I am convinced I was t after all,” 
“To be sure you were,” said Sir William ; 
“but you cannot talk. I never heard such a 
bungler. You were full of facts—wonderfu) 
facts—and Buckland had only sophistry and 
assertion to oppose to your facts. He beat 
till because 


you to a stand-s you had no 
rhetoric.” 
* Sir William, I am no lawyer.” 


“But Lam. Come, sit down in this aleove; 
and now, before we are called to breakfast, re- 
peat to me your whole theory.” 

Mr. Stephenson did as Sir William wished. 
He went through the process of fire and water, 
the operations of electricity, the nature of 
forces, the position of strata. 

“That do,” said Sir William. “ Now at 
dinner to-day hold your tongue; leave Buck- 
land to me.” 

After dinner, Dr. Buckland, excited by the 
of the , intro- 
duced mineralogy. Sir William, in his gentle 
quiet way, drew him into a controversy, c 
upon him, out-talked him, and prostrated the 
professor as effectually as the professor had 
overthrown the engineer the evening before. 
Sir William enjoyed the encounter; no one 
was displeased ; and as they rose to retire, Sir 
William whispered, “George, what do you 
think now ?” 

“Think!” replied Mr. Stephenson. “TI think 
there is nothing on earth, or in it, like the gift 
of the gab.” 


» 


MONOMANIA OF THE REFORMER, 
We have seen a sick man, in moments of hal- 


the contemplation of misery and evil, attempt- 
ing to prescribe remedies for social disorders, 
which either do not exist, or cannot be cured 
if they do. Society is doubtless sick, and needs 
physic and a physician, But care must be ex- 
ercised, that the physician is not an invalid 
himself, and occupied in dealing out medicines 
for eS but does not see. The 
good and member of mankind is some- 
times unhappily a monomaniac.— Newark Ad- 
vertiser. 


PURE LOVELINESS. 
Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seemed lighter her eyes, 
were so soft and beautiful, and rife 


er overpowering presence made you feel 
t would not be idolatry to 


kueel.—Brxon. 


a 

os closed behind him. He sank senseless upon | 
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Reader—And. what. became of the black- 
an lucination, prescribe for the mee disorders 
ee of his healthy friends around him. He ad- 
- an ministers his fanciful drugs for imaginary dis- 
Se ' ease with infinite tenderness, according as he 
ee —— conjectures they are needed. The sight is 
ae extremely touching, and has dissolved whole 
iy companies in tears. Equally sad and melan- 
: choly it is sometimes to observe a poor sick 
on stratification, contrived to bring them into | reformer, whose brain has. become diseased by 
intellectual. collision. Mr. Stephenson dis- 
| 
| 

té recover his position only served to aggra- 
ay 2 an vate the pain of his wounds. Although it was 
but a friendly he was considerably 
a irritated, mee slept but little that night. He 
ee was up early next morning, and sought to cool ; , 
With all we can imagine of the skies. 
- ng 4 his temper in the spacious garden of Drayton And pure as Psyche re she grew a wife— 
ee Maynor. He had not taken many turns on the Too pure even for the purest human ties; 
a silicia when Sir William Follet made his ap- 
pearance. His first salutation was: I 


MY PALACE. 


BY LUCY A. TRUE. 


I built me a palace. It hung in the air, 
Suspended by cords of hope and trust; 
1 gathered rich perfumes to fill its halls, 
And covered its floors with golden dust. 
I draped it with clouds of crimson and blue, 
Its ceilings were gemmed with glittering stars ; 
I painted bright pictures to hang on the walls, 
The future framed them with silver bars. 


I raised a throne in its fairest room, 
And cushioned it over with velvets of rose; 
I glanced down scornfully on the world, 
| Throbbing with anguish, and tears, and woes. 
I robbed my heart of its sweetest buds, 
Of its dearest hopes, and purest dreams; 
And I wove a crown for my idol’s head, 
That filled his life with its loving beams. 


My palace was lighted with soft brown eyes, 
And flushed with lips that were sweet and red; 

Tt was filled with the music of one dear voice, 
Made royal by the poise of a graceful head. 

T did not care that my goblet of life 

’ Was drained of its richest and rarest wine: 

Jonly knew that the red lips said, 

“T love you, Laura, and you are mine.” 


I lived in my palace for one fleet year, 
Then the clouds were torn and the flowers died ; 
And my throne fell down, and my idol fled, 
And I sat alone in my bitter pride. 
And I know that to-night the tented field 
Clasps in its whiteness my loved one’s head, 
And the ghosts of joys that forever have flown, 
Flit round the grave where my hopes lie dead. 


> 
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OUR MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES, 


“we advent of Miss Coles into the little 
village of B. caused an unusual excitement in 
that naturally excitable eommunity.- A young 
lady of twenty or thereabouts, with a fine 
figure, a calm, summer face with regular 
features and handsome blue eyes, with one of 
those peach-bloom complexions, in which the 
rose and lily are so indescribably commingled 
in hue, and smooth auburn hair, eurled becom- 
ingly around the well-sloped forehead, eonceal- 
ing with its silky bands the tiny ears, and 
worn in a long, shining eurl low down on the 


white neck. Miss Coles attired herself becom- 


& 


ingly, and the delicate ruffs and blue ribbons 
that trimmed her dresses enhanced the charms 
of the really attractive face. 

The village of B., like a variety of other 
little towns, boasted with unbounded pride its 
university, and, in prosperous times, this insti- 
tution of learning had flourished like a “ green 
bay tree ;” but war times came upon us, the 
young men threw down their books and grasp- 
ed the bayonet, and many of the young girls 
who had gathered together in the “Central 
University” in days of yore, must needs sup- 
ply their brothers’ places at home, planting 
the yellow corn and gathering in the golden 
grain with their fair hands. 

And so it chanced that the said university’s 
tide ebbed low. Miss Noel, who had reaped 
golden harvests in days gone by, teaching 
music in the school, turned her attention to a 
more promising fleld of labor, and but for the 
timely advent of Miss Coles into the school as 
successor to Miss Noel, the young ladies of 
the musical department would have been 
obliged to have hung their harps on a willow 
tree, or taken lessons of Miss Lawson, a young 
person who had secured two or three pupils 


' by teaching several dollars below the general 


price,and who, but for the entree of the new 
teacher into the aforesaid school, might have 
secured two or three more, in all probability. 
Now, under the circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that Miss Lawson, a fourth-rate 
performer, looked with envy and hatred upon 
the new comer, who had no doubt bereft her 
of pupils she might have won over to her side 
and her piano; and not only this, but who 
threw her old musie completely into the shade 
with her new songs and the latest instru- 
mental pieces. Miss Lawson’s pupils were 
just taking “ Revolutionary Tea” and “ Bona- 
parte crossing the Rhine,” when Miss Coles 
surprised the community with “ Six hundred 
thousand more” and “MeClellan’s Quick- 
step.” Miss Lawson saw her danger, and im- 
mediately made a tea-party, and invited in 
not only her pupils and their sisters, hut those 
young ladies who, it was expec would 
take music lessons the ensuing term of the 
school about commencing. 

Young ladies are fond of attending tea-par- 
ties, and Miss Lawson’s invitations were 
unanimously accepted. Music was called for, 
and that lady entertained her guests with 
“Grandma’s Advice,” “Coming through the 

.” “ Bonaparte’s March crossing the Alps,” 
and several other pieces of a like style and 
date. Then theconversation turned upon the 
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new music teacher, and Miss Lawson entered 
into it with spirit and with zest. 
“What do you think she said the other 


“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied a chorus 


“The impertinent thing! I'll tell you; she 
called here and wanted to hire my piano!” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Tt is, indeed. She made an excuse that 
she heard I was going away,and was going to 
leave my piano; but what put that into her 
head, I can’t say.” 

“Why I heard you say you were going away 
this fall, and I told her I thought she could hire 
your instrument, perhaps,” ebserved Miss 
Wilson. 

“Well, suppose she did hear I was going 
away, what of it?—she a perfect stranger to 
me! How do you suppose she introduced 
herself? Why, she knocked at the door, and 
when I opened it she said ‘Miss Lawson, I 
presume ?’ and I said ‘yes,’ and she said ‘my 
name is Coles.’ Did you ever? Such vul- 
gavity !” 

“La!” exclaimed the attentive girls. 

“ And when she came in the deor, she just 
pulled up her dress in front so that I saw the 
top of her gaiter.” 

“ Afraid of stepping on it, I guess; I notice 
she wears her dresses dreadful long,” observed 
Miss Wilson. 

“Well, I don’t think it’s at all genteel to 
wear such long dresses,’ then said Miss Law- 
son; “I never do.” 

She had no need to have made the remark. 
The short serimp dress told its own story. 

“They say she’s awful stuck up,” spoke up 
a little prinking miss, one of Miss Lawson’s 
pupils 


“No doubt of it; and hateful and overbear- 
ing. Why, you can just see it in her eyes.” 

“ And the way she holds her head,” observed 
another, 

“ And the how she talks,” added another. 

“Did you hear the story Mrs. Morehouse 
tells about her ?” questioned one. 

“No,” chorused the rest. 

“Well, I'll tell it as Mis. Morehouse told 
me, It seems when Miss Coles arrived, the 
lady where she was to board was cleaning 
house; so,as her beds were down, she took 
her over to Mrs, Morehouse’s to. sleep—she 
and another young lady who had. come up 
with Miss Coles. In the morning, Mrs. More- 
house said, the stuck up thing got the young 
lady who was with her to go down stairs and - 


bring up a basin of water for her to wash in, 
instead of going down. into the kitchen and 
washing in the sink, as she ought to have 
done.” 

“Now that’s too bad,” observed Miss Wil- 
son, a pleasant, thoughtful girl. “ Miss Coles 
told me all about it. They got very dusty 
the day before travelling, and when they 
arrived) at Mrs. Stafford’s her house was all 
apside down, and they had no opportunity of 
washing themselves. When they went over 
to Mrs. Morehouse’s they thought to geta 
basin of water at night, but the family had 
gone to bed, and they didn’t like to make any 
disturbance; so in the morning the young 
lady who was: with Miss Coles volunteered to 
go down and get a basin of water and a 
towel.” 

“Phew! of course she tells it all her own 
way. But that isn’t the worst of it—she sent 
that young lady over to Mrs. Stafford’s for her 
morning dress! Too stuck up for me!” 

“She told me the young lady was going 
over to Mrs. Stafford’s for some articles of her 
own, and she said she would bring over Miss 
Coles’s morning dress, if she wished it,” said 
Miss Wilson. “Miss Coles’s travelling dress 
had a rent in it, and was dusty and soiled; be- 
sides, I suppose she didn’t think it looked fit 
to put on in the morning.” 

“TI suppose you'll be taking lessons of her 
soon,” snapped Miss Lawson. 

“T hadu’t thought of it—yet I may,” was the 
reply. 

“She plays horridly,” said Miss Lawson; 
“the day she was here I asked her out of 
politeness to play, and such playing!” 

“T have heard that.she was quite a good 
performer.” 

“ Well she’s a most miserable one. She has 
a faculty of making a great noise and show, 
but she makes awful mistakes; although no 
one except a proficient in music would under- 
stand or notice them.” 

“She played very well, the day I heard 
her,” said one. 

“Of course you couldn’t detect the mistakes. 
She has a very easy way of getting over 
blunders.” 

“Such fortunate blunders they seemed like 
variations,” laughed Miss Wilson. 

“She may suit you, but. she don’t me,” 
snapped Miss Lawson, “Did you hear she is 
from Missouri?” 

“Yes; she said her father was obliged to 
leave for-his life, and that as men were gener- 
ally safer travelling with ladies than alone, she 
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accompanied him.. I think. she was really 
brave,” said Miss Wilson. 

“A great story! I suppose you believe it! 
How would a man be safer with a lady, I'd 
like to know ?” 

“Well, I suppose the secessionists wouldn't 
shoot into a carriage so quick if a lady was in 
it, as ifa man was travelling alone. I guess 
they don’t make a practice of shooting women, 
bad as they are.” 

“Of course they would. But then suppose 
what you say is true, why didn’t he take his 
wife, instead of her ?” 

“I suppose he thought a young lady hardly 
the best individual to protect and care for 
aparcel of little children—that’s what J sup- 
pose,” said Miss Wilson, growing quite pale 
in her excitement, for-she really liked the 
quiet, pleasant, lady-like Miss Coles; besides, 
it was her nature to defend the characters of 
any absent persons, especially when she was 
prejudiced in their favor. 

* For several days after the tea-party there 
was nothing discussed but the. new music 
teacher. The stories about Miss Coles, ill-na- 
tured as they originally were, lost nothing by 
repetition. It was rumored that Miss Coles 
was a secessionist—that she was a spy—that 
she wouldn’t sing the “ Star-spangled Banner,” 
and that she had been heard to sing southern 
“Dixie ;” moreover, that she had most auda- 
ciously insulted poor Miss Lawson, and that 
she had ordered Mrs. Morehouse round like a 
servant—that she wanted to use the people of 
B, like “niggers,” and that she couldn’t play 
as as the veriest school-girl. 

And Miss Coles, unsuspecting, went on in 
the even tenor of her way, little knowing of 
the torpedo at her very feet; pleasant and 
affable to all, yet with her native dignity of 
character distinctly manifest. She little 
thought her every look, word and action were 
misjudged. To be suité the coldness of the 
people with whom “she came in contact had 
arrested her attention several times; yet she 
never suspected the real state of affairs until 
she accidentally overheard a conversation 
that revealed all. Sick at heart, with a dull, 
lonely pain in her very soul, Miss Coles left 
the music room “and returned to her boarding- 
house. She found a dirty faced boy ringing 
a bell and shouting, “Great War. Speech! 
ladies and gentlemen, turn out! meeting at 
Fowler's church this evening! every one be 
present and hear Colonel”—here the ee + 
volge was lost in the ringing of the bell 
the poor girl hastened to her 
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throwing herself upon her couch, she gave 
to desolate sorrow. 

A low tap at the door. 

“It’s only me,” spoke the cheerful voice of 
Mrs. Stafford; “there’s a gentleman in the 
parlor wishing to see you; he has been wailt- 
ing here for half an hour.”. 

“Who is he ?” 

“Somebody pretty smart. Look your best, 
Mise Ella.” And the lady-turned and disap- 


“Who can it be?” questioned Ella Coles to 
herself, as she bathed her eyes and arranged 
her toilet. _“ Who can it be?” 

The church was in a perfect blaze of light, 
and crowded with “fair women and ”—the 
brave men had mostly gone to the war—and 
a few invalids, boys, old men and lukewarm 
patriots filled the house. Miss Lawson was 
there, all animation, in all the glory of a new 
fall bonnet, and by her side sat one of her par- 
ticular friends, the two maintaining a most 
interesting whispered conversation. ; 

“She’s ruined for this place,” whispered one, 

* Everybedy’s down on her,” said the other, 

“Can’t obtain any patronage.” 

“ Of course not,” assented the other. 

“ Who's to speak ?” 

“Colonel Simmons, a rea) brave officer, who 
was wounded lately in Virginia—recruiting 
his health, and, O, he’s so handsome! ..I sent 
him a beautiful bouquet this evening ”—Miss 
Lawson whispered—* I’m going to set my cap 
for him. Ah! there he comes, and”—a blank 
pause—*“ Miss Coles!” 

“The forward huzzy! went to his lodgings, 
no doubt, and foreed her company upon him,” 
whispered Miss Lawson. as the handsome 
officer ascended the rostrum. “ Just as soon 
as the speaking’s over, I shall tell hit as a 
friend just what a character the thing has got 
here.” 

Miss Lawson was as good as her word, and 
after the concourse of people were dismissed, 
nodded to her friends and elbowed her way to 
the speaker, where he stood surrounded by 
several of the leading men of the village. 

“Colonel Simmons.” 


“TI saw you come in with that new music 
teacher,” began Miss Lawson, forgetting her 
nicely studied speech in her embarrassment, 
for young colonel’s cool, handsome eyes 


were upgo’ her. “She, I Know, forced her 
company upon you,and I thought it only 
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right you should know her character. She’s 
a secesh—she wont sing the “Star-spangled 
Banner ”—she—” 

“Madam,” spoke up the colonel, in a clear, 
ringing voice, “I have heard of the manner in 
which the daughter of a persecuted patriot 
and the betrothed wife of a wounded officer in 
your army, has been treated in’ this loyal vil- 
lage. It is ashame to you! Allow me to bid 
you good evening!” 

He advanced to where Ella Coles stood, 
placed her arm in his and left the church ; and 
Miss Lawson collapsed like a damaged balloon. 

Miss Coles is all the rage now. No songs 
as beautiful as those she sings—no manners 
80 refined—no words so chaste and elegant as 
those she uses. A great reaction has taken 
place, and the great public extols where they 
once censured, and goes down on its knees, 
not beholding a mere music teacher, but the 
betrothed bride of a hero. 

And Miss Coles? There is a great peace in 
her heart, and she harbors no unforgiving 
feelings. She is only waiting for the peace 
that must come, until then content dwelling 
in the generous, noble heart of him who 
adores her. 

There are many who are thus waiting, up 
and down over the length and breadth of this 
land. God bless and God help them! 


SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS. 

The following story is almost too strange to 
be true, but we find it in one of our exchanges, 
given as authentic. It shows that elephants 
have a sagacity which approaches very near 
to reason, and it might puzzle even a shrewd 
metaphysician to draw the line of separation 
between the two: 


Some Indian soldiers stationed at an out- 
post near Fort de Galle, in Ceylon, to protect 
a a containing a large quantity of rice, 
were suddenly sent away a few miles in order 
to quiet some unruly villagers. Two of the 
party h med to remain. No sooner had 
the soldiers withdrawn than a party of wild 
elephants, which had been long noticed in the 


neighborhood, made their a in front 
of the granary. a had been preceded by a 
scout, which returned to the herd, and having 


no doubt satisfied them that the coast was 
ne ae at a brisk toward 
the bui ing. When they arrived within a 
few yards of the enclosure, quite in martial 
order, they made a sudden stand, and 

to reconnoitre the object of théir attack. 
Nothing could be more and methodical 
granary were work, ve : 
and the only opening into the building was in 
the centre of the roof, to which the ascent was 
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by @ ladder: On the approach of the el- 
ephants, the two astonished spectators clam- 
bered into a lofty banyan-tree, to escape 
mischief, They were so completely screened 
by the foliage of the tree that they could not 
be perceived by the elephants, though they 
on below. 
Thick brick walls were objects which seemed 
at once to call forth both the strength and 
sagacity of these dumb robbers. 
othing daunted by the greatness of the 
difficulty which they had to surmount, they 
their operations at the angles of the 
building. A large male elephant, with tusks 
of immense size; labored for some time to 
make an impression; but after a while his 
was exhausted and he retired. The 
next in size and strength advanced and ex- 
hausted his exertions with no better success, 
A third then came forward, and, applying 
those tremendous levers with which jaws 
were armed, and which he wielded with such 


prodigious might, at length succeeded in dis- 
odging a brick. An opening once made, 


other elephants advanced, when an entrance 
was soon obtained sufficiently large to admit 
them. As the whole herd could not be aecom- 
modated at once, they divided into small 
bodies of three or four. When they had taken 
their fill, they retired, and their places were 
immediately supplied by the next in waiting, 
till the whole herd, upward of twenty, had 
made a full meal. By this time a shrill sound 
was heard from one of the elephants, which 
was readily understood, and those that were 
still in the building immediately rushed out 
and joined their companions. One of the first 
division, after retiring from the granary, had 
acted as sentinel while the rest were enjoying 
the fruits of their sagacity and perseverance. 
He had so stationed himself as to be enabled 
to observe the A+ gies of an enemy, and 
upon perceiving the troops as they returned 
from the village he sounded the signal of re- 
treat, when the whole herd, flourishing their 
trunks, moved rapidly into the jungle. The 
soldiers, on their return, found that the ani- 
mals had devoured the greater part of the 
rice. A ball from a field- was discharged 
at them in their retreat ; but they only ~~ 
their tails, as if in mockery, and soon 
peared in the recesses of their native forest. 


> 


He who himself to vice must inevita- 
bly suffer. If the human law does not convict 


and punish him, the moral law, which will 
have obedience, will follow him to his doom. 
Every crime is committed for a purpose, with 
some idea of future personal pleasure; and 
just so sure as God governs the universe, 80 
surely does a crime, although concealed, de- 
sttoy the happiness for the future. No matter 
how deeply have been the plans of the 
criminal, or how rately executed, detec- 
tion pursues him li 


a bloodhound, and 
tracks him to his fate. 


The best part of beauty, after all, is that 
which a picture cannot express. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE MIND. 
Dedicated to Miss R. W., Gettysburg, Pa. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


This world is mixed with many scenes 
Of parried pleasure and pain ; 

And I sometimes think both love and care 
Gnaw deep in the wearied brain; 

And I sometimes dream, as billow-tossed, 
I toil in the fevered strife, 

‘That labor and love are the gauntlet and glove 
Of an unsubstantial life : 


That labor's the febrile grasp for fame, 
That wears out body and soul; 

That love is the rust of ideal minds, 
The heart-throb's poisoned bowl. 

And then my brain- aches and whirls again, 
To fathom the misty unknown: 

To reach the shore, where eternity’s door 
May be passed by Azrael alone: 


To see if futurity may not unfold 
The pleasure without the pain, 
And the parried strokes of a world of care 
Fire not the aching brain. 
Whenever such musing thoughts arise, 
When the world looks dark to me, 
When there beams no sign of a happier time 
In mind’s philosophy, 
There is blent with these dreams a soothing calm, 
(For a face is m‘rrored to me); 


I saw it—perhaps in dreams, perchance in a 


But it much resembles thee. 

And oft at eve on the busy street 
That face goes flitting by; 

The light of that eye, like the bow of the sky, 
Breathes love, but never a sigh. 


And I sometimes think in pinioned dreams, 
That the smile of that unknown face, 

That helps to calm both pleasure and pain 
In time’s bewildered race— 

The smile of that mist-veiled angel of good, 
More bright than the houri’s glance, 

Is like to thee—but, pardon me, 
"Tis all a dream, perchance. 
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BY LAURA J. ARTER, . 


“Isn’r it perfectly beautiful, Lawrence ? 
So delicate, and yet so elegant. See the dain- 
ty curve of this ly, and the half openéd bud 

is perfect. How I wish I had the money with 
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me to purchase it. So cheap, too—only twen- 
ty-five dollars.” 

The little lady turtied her beautifuP eyes up 
to the face of the gentleman beside her, with 
an expression he could not help but read. It 
said as plainly as possible, that it would be a 
pretty keepsake for him to purchase for her. 

He knew very well what was passing in her 
mind, but save a flash on his white forehead, 
he made her no reply. The lady paid for 
some trifle she had bought, and with another 
glance at the elegant bracelet that had elicited 
her admiration, turned and left the fashionable 
store. The gentleman, Lawrence Vane, walk- 
ed by her side in silence, ever and anon look- 
ing into the rosy face that was now darkened 
by a little cloud, and at the pretty lips, which 
wore an unmistakable pout. Finding that his 
companion, Mildred ‘Trover, was not inclined 
to break the silence between them, he became 
moody hiinself, and there was a look of actual 
pain on his fine face. Presently he com- 
menced: 

“Mildred, you are thinking me penurious 
and mean, not to have bought you that pretty 
trifle, are you not?” 

She looked up quickly, her face turning 
crimson, as she felt how completely he could 
read her thoughts. She hesitated a moment, 
and then said, frankly: 

“T was thinking I should have prized it a 
great deal, if you had given it to me, for you 
have never given me any keepsake since our 
engagement, Lawrence, and that was so beau- 
tiful, and not expensive, either. I can get it 
myself at any time I choose, but I would have 
valued it so much more highly if it had been a 
present from you.” 

She turned her glowing cheek from his 
view, for there was something in his face that 
half frightened her—a look so sad at first, that 
settled down into a hard, stern determination. 

“You shall have it, Mildred. I will get it 
for you to-morrow; I have never given you 
anything yet, and I should love to see my dar- 
ling wear a gift of mine.” 

“O, Lam so glad, Lawrence, because it 
pained me to think you anything bat noble 
and generous.” The smile returned to the 
lady’s Nps, and musical words fell from them— 
words that wefe sweeter to the ears of Law- 
rence Vane, than the chime of silvery bells 
would have been. 

He left her at the door of her elegant home, 
and walked hurriedly down town to his place 
of business, for Lawrence Vane was nothing 
but a poor clerk in a large wholesale estab- 
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lishment, and must needs be punctual at all 
times. 


It was strange that a belle like Mildred Tro- 
ver should have loved one so far beneath her 
in the fashionable world; yet, flattered, and 
ina great measure spoiled, as she had been, 
there was much that was good and noble in 
her heart, much to draw her to.a sensitive, in- 
tellectual man, such as was Lawrence Vane. 

Then their courtship had been a romantic 
one from the beginning.. They had met in 
the country one summer, where Mildred had 
gone te see an aged and dearly-loved aunt. 
Lawrence Vane was there, ¢ privileged and 
much loved guest, Mildred’s aunt had known 
him from boyhood, and highly delighted was 
the dear old lady to have her two favorites 
meet and know each other, 

Withdrawn from fashionable influences and 
conventionalities, what was more natural than 
that Mildred should forget her fortune and 
her pride, and wander for hours through the 
beautiful landscape, listening to the pleasant, 
yet sensible words that dropped from the lips 
of Mr. Vane? Or what could have been more 
natural, than that during those walks at sun- 
set.and by moonlight, and in the quiet sails on 
the beautiful lake, where their two voices 
blended together in song, her unrestrained 
heart had gone forth tenderly and lovingly, to 
the brave, true one that called her to him? 
So it had been, and so Lawrence Vane had 
won the prize that others had failed to pur- 
chase, even with their heaps of wealth. 

“Here it is, my darling. Let me clasp it 
on yourarm. Do you know, Mildred, how 
much I love you—that I would sacrifice life 
itself to give you pleasure, my beautiful, dar- 
ling Mildred ?” 

He drew her to him, caressing the small 
hand that lay so confidingly in his own, look- 
ing down on her with a greedy, worshipping 
look, as if he feared she would fade away from 
his fond clasp, and as if he longed to place her 
bodily in his heart, there to keep her forever. 

“You are a foolish boy, Lawrence, and yet 
I would not.have you otherwise. It is wick- 
ed in me, but I love to know how much you 
worship me—to feel that for my sake you 
would forsake everything else in the world. 
I am such a spoiled girl, that I wonder you, 
with your delicate perceptions of good and 
evil, should ever have found qualities in me 
to love, O, Lawrence, I shall try to ever be 
worthy of you, to repay. you, if possible, for 
all your love and kindness to me.” 
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Her voice was low, tender and full of feeling, 

“ Will you promise me, Mildred, that even 
if others should turn from me. with loathiag— 
should scorn and pass me by with hatred, that 
you would come to me through the jeers and 
taunts of the world, and love me as you do 
now ?” 

She looked quickly up into his face, wonder- 
ing much at its pallor, and at the husky tones 
of his voice. She laid her hand on his dark 
hair soothingly. 

“I promise you, Lawrence, that so long as 
I have life, I will love you, even though the 
whole world rose up to prevent it. If the day 
should ever come when sorrow and care have 
settled down on you, and those who are friends 
to you now, pass you by without a kind look 
or word, I will come to you and help you bear 
life’s burden, for though my feet may be weak 
and faltering, my heart will be firm and brave.” 

“God bless you, my Mildred, for your ten- 
der words. I believe you, I trust you, as I 
have never believed and trusted any other 
woman in the world, and as I never shall any 
other.” He kissed the sunny, love-lit face, 
again and again. At last he rose to go. 

“T shall not see my darling again for two 
long months. You do not know how lonely 
I shall be without you. Will you remember 
me, Mildred, when surrounded by the gay 
throng at Saratoga? Will you remember 
me, and this happy evening we have spent 
together ?” 

“T shall never forget you, Lawrence—you 
will ever be with me. I shall hear your 
words, and feel your hand clasping mine, even 
in the crowded and brilliant ball-room. My 
heart will yearn there for a sight of your dear 
face, or the touch of your loving lips.” 

A little later and he left her, her face bathed 
in tears; the first she had ever shed for him, 
because the first time she had ever left him for 
so long a period. 

* * * * 

The two months had almost passed away. 
They had been happy ones for Mildred—at 
least they had been as happy as any she could 
know away from Lawtence. There had been 
letters from him—letters full of love and feel- 
ing, and yet over the tone of them all there 
brooded a sadness she could not account for. 

She sat on the piazza one night, quite alone 
for the moment, as the gentleman she had 
been dancing with had gone to bring her an 
ice. Two gentlemen standing in the moon- 
light, perfectly unconscious of her presence, 
went on with their conversation: 
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“Lawrence Vane a petty pilferer! Is it 

le? Tam sorry—very sorry. He was a 
fine young fellow, and I always thought him 
the soul of honor, What could have induced 
him to throw away his good name for such a 
trifle?” The speaker’s voice expressed genu- 
ine sorrow and surprise. 

“TI believe the way of it was this. He has a 
sweetheart, I have heard—a belle and an heir- 
ess—and Lawrence is a high-spirited fellow, 
and could not bear to appear parsimonious in 
her eyes. Being used to wealth herself, it is 
probable that, either through heartlessness or 
thoughtlessness, she expected from him the 
same expensive attentions that were bestowed 
upon her by her wealthy suitors. Mr. Gra- 
ham, the senior partner in the firm where 
Lawrence was employed, was the first one to 
discover his guilt. He noticed that Lawrence 
had become gloomy and morose, and wonder- 
ing what could have caused the change—for 
Lawrence is usually a cheerful, whole-souled 
fellow, you know—he kept a close watch on 
him, wishing, if possible, to discover and re- 
move the cause, for Lawrence had always 
been a great favorite with him. What was 
his horror and surprise, when one evening 
after the store was closed‘ he discovered Law- 
rence abstract five dollars from the safe! His 
manner was wild and hurried, and he seemed 
in a state of great mental pain. Grieved and 
shocked beyond measure, Mr. Graham thought 
best not to mention the matter to any one, till 
further disclosures made it absolutely neces- 
sary. That night he saw him at the opera 
with Miss Mildred Trover; and it was no 
doubt for the purpose of taking her, that he 
stole the money. Scarcely a week afterwards 
he detected him taking money from the safe 
again. This time his employer followed him, 
determined to see what could have prompted 
him to take such a disgraceful step. Law- 
rence went into a jeweller’s store, and pur- 
chased a delicate but elegant bracelet, and 
then hurried to Miss Trover’s residence.” 
““Do you suppose she knew how small his 
salary was ?” interrupted the first speaker. 

“O, no, she probably had not thought any- 
thing about it, and ‘imagined he could very 
well afford such a present. Be that as it may, 
T have seen the lady wear his gift—the same, 
I am sure, from the description. It was a 
fatal step for poor Lawrence, for, after a brief 
consultation, his employers thought: best to 
discharge him, agreeing, as he had always 
been a good clerk before, to say nothing of 


the matter, simply dedueting the thirty dollars 
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from his salary. Lawrence did not try to de- 
fend himself, they said; but his very silence 
was full of the bitterest humiliation and an- 
guish. He tried to find other employment, 
but somehow or other the story got out, and 
no one would trust him. I saw him last week 
—the perfect wreck of what he used to be 
disgraced and gloomy. T have heard that he 
supports an aged mother, and often he has 
gone to bed supperless, that he might purchase 
some little luxury for her. Lawrence is be- 
coming dissipated very fast, and I pity him 
sincerely. No doubt his fine lady will desert 
him, too, as have all of his other friends.” 

“ Never !—so help me, God, never /” 

A white, stony face gleamed up suddenly 
from amidst the shadows, and Mildred glided 
away, leaving the two gentlemen looking with 
astonishment at her retreating form. 

* * * * 

Mildred was at home again. The morning 
was a dark, gloomy one. Sullen clouds over- 
hung the sky, and a thin, drizzling rain had 
frightened in the fashionable ladies who usu- 
ally thronged the streets; but Mildred never 
heeded the weather, scarcely seemed conscious 
of it, as she hurried along, her pale face only 
half hidden by the veil thrown over it. Com- 
ing down the sidewalk, slowly and despond- 
ently, oblivious to everything around him, she 
beheld Lawrence Vane. She remembered 
herself just in time to repress the cry that rose 
to her lips; and as he raised his eyes and be- 
held her, he gave a glad start, then, as if recol- 
lecting himself, he paused a second, waiting to 
see how she would greet him,-disgraced and 
dishonored as he was. She only bowed slight- 
ly, and stepped into a store, leaving him more 
gloomy, more wretched, more humiliated, than 
he had yet been. 

Poor Mildred!—she had not dared to speak 
to him there, her heart was too full; she knew 
she would have burst into tears the first word 
she uttered. She stood still, and almost breath- 
less, till he had passed on down the street, her 
heart aching painfully as she remembered the 
mournful, reproachful glance he had bent upon 
her. And it was her fault that Lawrence 
Vane was what he was—a man shunned by 
honest men. 

She came out of the store at last with a look 
of calm determination on her face—a look that 
said she had battled with and overcome some 
fear or weakness. Her steps grew faster, till 
she almost run. She forgot to be weary, for- 
got herself, forgot everything but Lawrence 
Vane in his hopeless despair. She entered the 
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large establishment where he had been em- 
ployed, and asked a clerk if she could see Mr. 
Graham. The reply was favorable, and a mo- 
ment later she was ushered into his office. 


An elderly gentleman, with a grave, pleasant 


face, rose as she entered, and politely handed 
her a chair. 

She sat down in silence, not daring to trust 
herself to speak for a moment, half-scared at 
her own daring in coming at all, and on such 
an errand. Her pale, beseeching face touched 
the heart of Mr. Graham, as nothing else 
would have done. 

“You, seem to be in trouble, Miss Trover. 
Is there anything I can do for you ?” 

The kind voice re-assured her, and a look 
into the benevolent face loosened her tongue. 

“I have come to ask a very great favor of 
you, Mr. Graham; one that I fear, with all 
your kindness, you will not grant me.” She 
paused, as if doubtful how to proceed, 

A light flashed over the mind of Mr. Gra- 
ham, and he was the first to break the silence. 
His voice was slightly stern. 

“Do you come from Lawrence Vane, Miss 
Trover ?” 

“Not from him, but for him and myself. 
I am the one to blame for the disgrace into 
which he is now thrown. In my utter thought- 
lessness, I urged him to take me to the opera, 
because I preferred going with him, and be- 
cause I thought it only a whim of his, that he 
did not wish to go. It was very improper, 
very ungenerous in me; but we are affianced, 
Mr. Graham, and exhibit but little formality 
to each other. _In the same way I was the in- 
nocent cause of his purchasing the bracelet, 
never even dreaming what it would cost him. 
I have brought his spotless name down low in 
the dust. I have crushed out the brightest, 
best hopes of his life. I would give my life to 
recall it. 

“ He is so proud and sensitive, he could not 
endure to have me think him avaricious, and 
so he was tempted and fell. O, if he had 
only told me his circumstances frankly, this 
pain would have been spared us both, and I 
should not be here this morning before you, 
like a pleading, guilty culprit myself! Mr. 
Graham, you know what I would ask of you. 
Take him back into your service once more, 
and let his exemplary conduct hereafter crush 
out the shame attached to his name. No one 
will trust him now, and unless you stretch 
forth a hand to save him, he is lost. Treat 
him as you would have your own son treated 
were ke in the same condition. I promise 


you he. shall neyer be found wanting again. 
I appeal to all the good and Christian feelings 
in your heart, try him ence more, for my sake 
—for the sake of sweet pity and mercy,” The 


tears choked her further utterance, and her 


wistful, eager face was a picture that would 
haye softened a harder heart than Mr. Gra- 
ham’s. 

“He did me a very great wrong, Miss Tro- 
ver—a very great wrong; for he abused my 
confidence in him, and wounded my feeling as 
no one else could have done. But I can say 
for him, in spite of ali this, that in every other 
respect, he is just such a man as I should be 
proud to call my son. It has hurt my feelings 
more than you think, to set him adrift on the 
world. Maybe I was too hasty in doing so— 
maybe I did wrong. At any rate, for your 
sake, I will try him again. Tell him from me, 
Miss Trover, that it is only for your sake,” 


In her gratitude she took his hand and coy- 
ered it with kisses. 

“ God bless you, Mr.Graham! Your words 
have filled my whole heart with sunshine. 
You have saved, by your kindness, a fellow- 
creature from a lifetime of despair. I wish I 
could find words to thank you.” 

“Your happiness more than repays me, my 
child. I am an old man, and have a daughter 
of my own, and my heart is not quite made of 
stone. Lawrence was a good boy anyhow, 
and I have not felt quite right since he left. 
I hope and trust he will be all you promise. 
There, now, my dear girl, go home and rest 
yourself; you are ill and weary,I can see from 
your face. Good-by.” 

He did not give her time to thank him 
again, but hurried from his office, through the 
long counting-room and into the street, and 
watched her till she turned the corner. 

“A good girl—a noble, good girl! I hope 
my daughter may be just like her, and I hope 
Lawrence Vane will appreciate and‘ treasure 
the prize he has won.” 

Something very like a tear glittered in the 
old gentleman’s eyes as he walked slowly back 
to his office; and there was a mre wor as 
in his heart. 

When Mildred reached 
Lawrence awaited her. She read it through, 
while the scalding tears fell thick and fast. 

“ O-Mildred, it almost broke my heart this 
morning, when I met you, and saw that you 
scorned me, even as do! I could have 
borne anything else but that. I felt as if I 
should have loved to drop dead at your feet, 


never to mar ar poe with my presence again. 
How I had hoped and prayed for that meeting 
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would suilied 
itter one, and 
I dese ildred—I 
would scorn it from any one else. But O, if 
you knew all that I have suffered, all the ago- 
ny Lhave endured, all the temptations I have. 
gone through with successfully till then, I am 
sure you would pity me! Iam not so lost to 
all sense of honor as they think me either, 
Mildred; and I know at least will believe 
me, when I tell you I intended replacing the 
money as soon as Tdrew my pay. I not 
tell them so, because I did not wish them to 
think mea liar as well asa thief, Poverty is 
such a curse, Mildred; it has been gnaw 
away at my age" d 
down from you. I wish I 
had ever, in my weakness, 


“I do not write to make you miserable 
though, but to release u from an emgage- 
ment that must now be hateful to you—a very 
mockery. I send you back your picture, too, 
because I should go mad, if 1 had it near a 
ever to reproach me with its sad, beautifu 

Good-by, Mildred—good-by for the last 
time! You can never know the anguish it is 
for me to write this. LAWRENCE VANE.” 

It was evening now. The leaden clouds 
still wept their heavy tears, but Mildred hur- 


ried along the dim, narrow street with heart 


. fallof sunshine and happiness. She had de- 


clined using her carriage—instinctively she 
shrank from making any display that would 
show more painfully the contrast between the 
sphere of life she dwelt in and that in which 
Lawrence moved. She paused at a dingy, 
two-story wooden building, and rang the bell. 
A tidy servant-girl answered it. 

“Does Mr. Vane board here ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Will you tell him a friend wishes to see 
him ?” ; 

The girl showed her into a small parlor, 
and ran up stairs to deliver her message. A 
moment later the door was opened, and Law- 
rence Vane stood on the threshold. At first 
he did not see the slight, girlish figure, half 
hidden by the window curtain; but the next 
moment he sprang forward, and caught her in 
his arms. 


“O, Mildred, my darling, you are an angel 


_ te gome to me now!” He bowed his face till 


“You would not come to me, Lawrence, so 
T have come to you. I want to ask you to 
forgive me for being the innocent cause of 
your taking such a desperate step. Why did 
you not trustme, Lawrence? Where. my love 
is concerned, I am brave and strong, and I 


should not have loved you less because poy- 
erty stood by your side. So much I love you, 
Lawrence, my darling one, that I can brave 
all things for your sake.” She drew his face 


down to her own, and kissed his lips. 


“Would that I were worthy of you, Mildred, 
noblest, devoted girl,” he said at last, calmed 
and soothed by her tenderness. 

The hard, flinty look had gone out of his 
eyes now, for with Mildred to love and cheer 
him, he could once more lift his head bravely, 
and look in the face of the world. 

“You are worthy of me, Lawrence, and the 
world shall yet call you a good, honest man. 
I have news for you, dearest, the best, most 
cheering news.” 

Then she sat down and told him all that had 
transpired that morning after she saw him, all 
of Mr. Graham’s goodness. 

“T owe you more than life, sweet Mildred, 


more than love, What shall I ever do to show 
my gratitude ?” 

“ Be a good, brave man. and resist all temp- 
tations, however strong, and let me stay with 
you, Lawrence, to love and help you on.” 

“Do you really mean it, Mildred? You 
are not trifling with my feelings? Will you 
be my wife now—the wife of a poor, dishon- 
ored elerk?” How eagerly he looked into 
her sweet, glowing face ! 

“T mean that I will be your true, loving 
wife, Lawrence Vane, if you will take me, and 
love me always as you do now.” How full of 
unutterable teaderness was her voice! 

He could only kiss her again and again, 
murmuring softly : 

“To think I should ever for a moment have 
doubted you, my sweet Mildred, my precious, 
devoted, darling little girl!’ Suddenly a 
painful thought checked the current of his 
joy. “What will your father say to this, Mil- 
dred? What will my little darling do when 
taken away from her luxurious home to one 
where the bare necessities of life will be al- 
most unknown ?” 

“I shall be happy anywhere in the world, 
dear Lawrence,so that you are with me. I 
have already told my father what I should do. 
He was very angry at first, and threatened to 
drive me from his door if I persisted in my. 
designs; but finally he grew calm, and tried 
to persuade me to abandon you to your fate, 
Father is kind at heart, though, and when he 
saw how miserable it. made me to have him 
talk so, he promised to treat you as kindly as 
he could, for my sake; but said he would nev- 
er do anything to. assist us along in the world, 
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till you had proved yourself to be wortliy. 
That was all I asked of him, and more than I 
expected. Nothing but his great love for me 
induced him to make such concessions. For- 
tunately for us, I have a little cottage, a snug 
brown thing, that was given to me by my 
mother, so that we will have a cozy home, 
even though it be not afine one. Then Uncle 
John gave me my piano, so that I can take it 
with me, and I intend giving music lessons, 
both to amuse myself and assist you.” 

He tried to interrupt her, and to beg she 
would not think of such a thing; but she was 
firm and unyielding. 

“T am fond of music, and it will be a pleas- 
ure tome. I have been such an idle girl all 
my life; but now I am going to be a food, 
useful woman. O, Lawrence, we will be so 
happy in our little home!” She looked up 
into his face with a glad, contented smile. 

It was growing twilight now, and he ac- 
companied her back to her home, another and 
a better man than she had found him. A 
month afterward they were married. 


Five years later, Mildred sat in the parlor of 
one of the hotels at Niagara Falls, where 
Lawrence had left her to see about getting 
rooms. Two gentlemen came in and com- 
menced talking. 

** That is the first time I have seen Law- 
rence Vane for five years. He was a gloomy, 
disgraced man then; he is an honorable, re- 
spected one now. What has caused him to go 
up in the world so fast, I wonder ?” 

“Tt is all through the influence of his wife, 
I believe. She is a noble woman. I never 
dreamed she had such a true heart—she is 
one out of a thousand, She went to Mr. Gra- 
ham, and got him to take Vane back into his 
place again, and then leaving her spacious, 
elegant home, married Lawrence and settled 
down in a wee cottage, where she taught mu- 
sic, and assisted him bravely and cheerfully, 
in every way possible. She has the true cour- 
age. From the day she married Lawrence, 
ke seemed a new man, and he has been climb- 
ing up in the world ever since. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s confidence in him: is fully restored, and 
he has lately bestowed on him an interest in 
the firm. So much for woman's love and in- 
fluence. Had it not been for his wife, I firmly 
believe he would this day be a worthless, mis- 
erable man; but through her faith and perse- 
verance, he was saved.” 

At this moment Lawrence came into the 
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room again, He looked down fondly into the 
flushed, beautiful faceof his wife. 
“ Little wife of mine, what has pleased you? 
I can see joy shining from your eyes.” 
“Tt is nothing to tell you, Lawrence,” smil- 
ing sweetly in his face all the while; but in 


her heart there was a sweet song resounding, 
“Saved, saved!” 


RESULTS OF APPLICATION. 

Many curious fllustrations are found in lit- 
erary biography, of what resolution and ap- 
a may accomplish, in the way of intel- 
ectual progress. One of the most remarkable 
cases of the kind is that of Anthony Purver, 
an Englishman, who had been brought upas 
a shoemaker, with no education excepting a 
very slender knowledge of his native tongue.. 
Purver was a Quaker, of a serious turn of 
mind, and after much reflection he resolyed © 
to.examine the religious principles which he 
had imbibed in his youth, and.in the course of 
his inquiries found himself much embarrassed 
by the different translations and explanations 
of Scripture. This determined him, though 
late in life, to study the original languages, 
He began with Hebrew, and in a very mod- 
erate compass of time, made himself a compe- 
tent master of that and other oriental lan- 
8, which are most useful to a critical 
owledge of the Scriptures. He afterwards 
learned Greek, and at last Latin, and finally 
undertook the Herculean task of making a 
new and literal translation of all the books of 
the Old and New Testament, with notes criti- 
cal and explanatory, which was published in 

two volumes, folio, in 1765—the fruit of th 

ay laborious application. He was ai 
y an excellent memory, but the resolute and 
persevering manner in which he applied him- 
self to his literary labors is none the less 

commendable.— Notes and Queries. 


SCHILLER’S MIDNIGHT STUDIES, 

On sitting down to his desk at night, he was 
wont to keep some strong coffee or wine 
chocolate, but more frequently a flask of old 
Rhenish or champagne, stand by him, that 
he might from time to time repair the exhaus- 
tion of nature. Often the neighbors used to 
hear him earnestly declaiming in the silence 
of the night; and°whoever had an opportunity 
of wate him on such occasions—a 
very easy to be done from the heights. lying 
opposite his little garden house, on the other 
side of the dale—might see him now speaking 
aloud, and walking swiftly to and fro in his 
chamber, then suddenly me ie. himself into 
his chair, and writing,and drinking the while, 
sometimes more than once from the 
standing near him. In winter he was to be 
found at his desk till four, or even five in the 

; in summer till towards three. He 
then went to bed, from which he seldom rose 
till nine or ten.—Carlyle’s Life of Schiller. 
eternal of progress beats 
at calm and slow, 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY WILLIAM CLARENCE WARE. 


O, let us cheer each other, love, 
While here below we live, 

And never barter friendship, love, 
For all the world can give. 

O, never let unkindness, love, 
Fall from those lips of thine, 

But let us ever cherish, love, 

Friendship pure, divine! 


For what is life without it, love ? 
“What joy can this world give, 

When friendship and sweet faith, love, 
Have ceased in us to live ? 

Ah, let us cheer each other, love: 
Of friendship let us sing, 

And time will fail dull sorrow, love, 
With clouds and cares to bring! 


+ 


[oRIGINAL.] 
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BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


My father was a respectable merchant, liv- 
ingin New York city. He met a terrible end, 
perishing by fire. I was studying medicine at 
the time, with Dr. Betton, when I received in- 
telligetice that my father’s house, in White 
Street, had been burned to the ground, and 
thathe had perished in the flames. My mother 
wasreseued. I immediately left for New York, 
forthe purpose of consoling her under her 
great affliction. When my father’s affairs 
came to be investigated, it was found’that he 
had left my poor mother almost penniless, al- 
though I had been led to believe that he was 
quite wealthy. It was paPtially this reason 
thatmade me give up the medical profession, 
for 1 knew from my mother’s scanty means 
she could ill afford the expense necessary to 
prosecute it vigorously. 

It wis about a year ago that my friend, Mr. 
M., the well known New York attorney, sent 
for mé, begging my immediate presence. I im- 
mediately hurried to his residence, supposing 
that he wished to feonsult me on some case. 
I was shown at once into his study, where I 
found him poring over a parchment. 

“Brampton,” said he, after he had shaken 
hands with me,“do you know a Mr. John 
Sterling?” 


“Sterling—Sterling,” said I, endeavoring to 
4 
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recollect; “I cannot say I do. But stay,” I 
continued, “I remember a Mr. Sterling, a 
banker, with whom my father did business.” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. M., “he died last 
night.” 

_ “Indeed,” I continued, supposing, of course, 
there was some mystery about his death to be 
investigated. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. M., speaking slowly, 
“and he has left you by will seventy-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, starting up from my 
chair, as if I had been shot. 

“He has left you seventy-five thousand 
dollars,” repeated Mr. M., in a quiet tone. 

“Impossible !” I returned; “I did not know 
Mr. Sterling personally; I never spoKe to him 
in the whole course of my life; in fact, I do 
not remember ever to have seen him.” 

“That may all be 
less left you this money.” 

“But how can I take it when it rightfully 
belongs to his wife and family ?” 

0, Brampton, it rightfully belongs to you.” 

“You are speaking enigmas to me, Mr. M. 
How it is right that Mr. Sterling should leave 
me such a large sum of money is more than I 
can fathom.” 

“ Listen to me attentively, Brampton, and I 
will ‘soon convince you that you are right- 
fully entitled to the money. You are aware 
that there is no profession which penetrates so 
deeply into family-secrets as the law. The 
hiding place of the skeleton, which they say is 
to be found in every man’s house, is readily 
entered by the family attorney, and all the se- 
crets of his clients are necessarily revealed to 
him. During my professional career I have 
had confided to me some extraordinary se- 
crets, which, if I were to reveal, would make 
the world stand aghast. Parties who have 
held situations of honor and trust, who have 
been held by the public a8 model husbands and 
fathers, who have been looked upon as the 
very epitome of integrity, would appear as 
scoundrels, forgers, and some even guilty of 
the highest crime known to the law. But the 
sacred nature of my profession closes my lips; 
I dare not bring to light the hidden skeleton, 
and stamp on it ee ee 
ing the facts to the world.” 

I could not understand what the — 
meant, and could only bow in reply, 

“One of my best clients was Mr. John Ster 
ling,” continued Mr. M.; “a man of consider 
able fortune, and who was suppesedd toe have 
led a most exemplary life. He ~as.a member 
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of a church, and noted for his.charitable dona- 
tions to the funds of the cause he espoused. 
No one had ever presumed to breathe a word 
against his private character, and he was cited 
as a model of philanthropy and just dealing 
by all who knew him. When I first became 
acquainted with him he was a widower with 
no family. I had known him for several years 
without discovering anything in his past 
history which led me to suspect that it con- 
tained anything of a remarkable character. I 
always thought that he was unusually reserv- 
ed and silent, but supposed that it arose more 
from his natural disposition than from any se- 
cret preying on his mind. I hope you are 
listening attentively, Brampton ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied; “I hear every 
word.” 

“Three days ago, I was summoned to his 
house in a great hurry. The messenger stated 
that my immediate presence was necessary. 
Somewhat surprised at this sudden summons, 
I lost no time in obeying it. When I reached 
his house, which was situated in Fourte®th 
Street, near Fifth Avenue,I found his house- 
hold in great confusion ; severa: doctors were in 
attendance, and alarm was expressed on every 
feature. It appeared that Mr. Sterling had 
been seized that morning with a paralytic 
stroke, and no hope whatever was entertained 
of his recovery. I was immediately shown into 
his bed-room, where I found the sufferer reclin- 
ing on a sumptuous couch. He presented a 
sad speetatle; one half of his body was dead, 
and his mouth was distorted. He did not, how- 
ever, suffer much physical pain, but his face 
wore an expression of intense anxiety. The 
moment he saw me a smile flitted across his 
distorted features. He made a sign for me to 
approach his bed-side. 

“*T am glad you have come,’ said he, in a 
hoarse whisper; ‘I want you to make my will. 
It is.a duty I ought to have attended to before. 
Set about it at once, for I feel that my end is 
fast approaching. Who knows how soon this 
feeble flicker of life may leave me ?” 

“I procured writing materials and set about 
my duty. I soon finished the preliminary 
writing, and paused for him to instruct me as 
to the disposal of his property. The invalid 
anxiously awaited for this moment, and then, 
ina tone of voice which was firmer than when 
he first spoke, he said : 

“*T bequeath the sum of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars to Mr. James Brampton, detective 
officer, son of Mr. Thomas Brampton, late of 
White Street, in the city of New York.’ 


“* But your relations,’ I ventured to suggest. 

“*Do as I bid you, continued the dying 
man. ‘I leave my relatives the rest of my 
property, to be divided equally among them,’ 

“T had no course left but to obey, and drew 
out the will as he requested, At the same 
time I thought it very strange that he should 
leave such a large sum to you, Brampton. 
The will was properly attested. When all 
was completed, a load appeared to be taken off 
the invalid’s mind; a placid smile overspread 
his features, and he made a sign that all should 
leave the room but myself. 

“*Mr. M.,’ said he, as soon as we were alone, 
‘draw your chair close to my bed-side, get 
your writing materials, I want to make a con- 
fession to you. I can see that you are sur- 
prised at the provisions of my will; Sut hear 
my history, and you will then learn that I have 
only performed an act of reparation.’ 

“TI remonstrated with him, and advised him 
to remain quiet and not excite himself by con- 
versation ; but he insisted, and said that if he 
did not ease his mind he would suffer fearful 
torture in his dying moments. Seeing that he 
was determined, I drew clse to his bed, as he 
requested, and took down the words as they 
fell from his mouth. Here is his confession,” 

So saying, Mr. M. handed to me a dozen 
pages of MS., and begged that I would read 
them. I did so, and the following is his 
strange history : 

“Fifteen years ago I was engaged in Maiden 
Lane as a banker. I did a large business, and 
soon accumulated a considerable amount of 
money. But reverses came; I speculated, and 
soon found +myself involved beyond redemp- 
tion. There was no other course open to me 
but to flee the country. I made my prepara- 
tions, and soon arranged everything to my 
satisfaction, 

“ The very evenihg before my intended de- 
parture, as I was examining my books after 
bank-hours were over, I was interrupted by a 
knock at the door of my private study. In 
answer to my summons to ‘come in’ the door 
opened, and a friend of mine, Mr. Thomas 
Brampton, entered. 

“* How are you, Sterling ” said he, advanc- 
ing and shaking me by the hand. ‘ Excuse my 
calling after banking hours, but the fact is I 
want particularly to see you on a little busi- 
ness. You know the mortgage I had on 
Blanchard’s property; he paid it off this after- 
noom, I want you to invest it for me.’ 

“* Certainly, I returned. ‘ You know any- 
thing I can do— 
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yes, know alLabout that. I would 
rather put this money in your hands than in 
the United States Bank. There is the 
amount, fifty thousand dollars. Give me a 
certificate of deposit.’ 
_ “J made out the receipt and handed it to 
him. He placed it in his pocket-book, saying: 
4< This is all my dear wife and boy have to 
on. Thank God! it is now in safe 
hands, and I can sleep easy in my bed at 
” 


“*How came Blanchard to pay off the 
mortgage ® I asked. 

“«] suppose he wanted to free his property. 
Ihave not mentioned the matter to.my wife 
yet, nor shall I until you have made a fresh 
investment. You know what a nervous body 
she is.’ 

“You arewxight, I replied; ‘women don’t 
understand these things. But I will make 
your mind easy on that now. To-morrow I 
will look out for some good security.’ 

“After a little further conversation, my 
visitor left. When he had gone, I seated my- 
self by my study fire, and pondered long and 
anxiously. This fifty thousand dollars, so op- 
portunely placed in my possession at such a 
critical, moment, would release me from my 
most pressing embarrassments. But then it 
was impossible for me to use it. I must in- 
yest the amount at once. I could not take 
the sum with me, for I had given a certificete 
of deposit, and to appropriate the money to 
myself would be felony, and I could be pur- 
sued and arrested for it to the very ends of the 
earth, I did not know what to do. The golden 
bait, so, temptingly placed before me, stifled 
as it were every good sentiment in my heart, 
and I felt that I could be guilty of every 
crime to further my ends. While pursuing 
these reflections, a sudden thought entered 
my brain, and to show how lost L was to all 
sense of moral rectitude, my soul did not fall 
back appalled at the suggestion made me by 
my depraved 2eart, I might get rid of him 
and appropriate the money to my own use. 
- ‘Them, L dwelt. on all I could do with such a 
sum. It would preclude the necessity of my 
leaving the country. «Yes, | made up my 
mind that I would put him out of the way. 
I aid that it must be done speedily, too. 

“ After I had thought over the matter in 
every possible light, went home. I lived at 
that time in Canal Street, which was then the 
fashionable part of the city. I suppose my 
countenance must have expressed my anxiety, 
for my wife no sooner saw me than she 
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interrogated me very closely. And here, 
Mr. M., I must make another confession. 
I have been a bad husband. The world gives 
me credit for having been affectionate and 
loving to my wife, but it only shows how mis- 
taken the world oftentimes is. I hated my 
wife, and in private treated ‘her very brutally ; 
and yet she was a kind, devoted woman. I 
have often seen her eyes fill with tears at 
some cruel speech of mine; and yet not one 
word of reproach fell from her lips, and God 
knows she had cause enough. Poor Emily! 
I broke her heart. 

“ But I am digressing. I replied surlily to 
my wife’s igterrogation, and bade her hold 
her peace. I knew it was only love for me 
that prompted her interference. She did not 
refer to the subject again. 

“I went to bed that night turning over 
in my own mind my plan of action; one 
thing I had firmly settled, namely that, Mr. 
Brampton must be sacrificed. The only 
thing that I could not decide upon was how 
the deed was to be done. In the midst of 
these murderous thoughts, I slept. My dreams 
were of a varied character that night. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of my slumbers, a thought 
occurred te me, which, for a moment, com- 
pletely paralyzed me. I started upin bed, and 
exclaimed : 

“* Fool that I am! I forgot the certificate of 
deposit !’ 

“* What is the matter, John ? said my wife ; 
‘what do you mean by a certificate of 
deposit ?” 

“* Peace, woman, with your ceaseless. bab- 
bling,’ I returned. 

“* How can you be so unkind to me, dear?’ 
sobbed my wife. 

I answered. 

“*O, John, John, once you loved me, and 
now I believe you hate me! yet God is my 
witness that I have endeavored to do my 
duty to you as a wife. Do tell me, John, 
what can I do better ?” 

“* Will you hold your cursed tongue!’ I re- 
plied, and I kicked her. Yes, Mr. M, I 
brutally kicked her. The poor thing shrank 
away close to the wall, and I could hear her 
endeavor to stifle her sobs by thrusting the 
sheet into her mouth. God has now punished 
me for my inhuman conduct. The lower por- 
tion of my body is dead, and I can feel death 
gradually creeping upwards. 

“ But to return. The sudden thought that 
Mr. Brampton had the certificate of deposit 
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in his possession completely nonplussed: me. 

If I were to kill him, he had in-all probability 

deposited the paper im some secure place in 

his house, and after his death it would be 
brought to light, and I should be no nearer 
my end than before. 

“Tt was after turning this matter over and 
over again in my mind that a hellish thought 
entered my head. EI would destroy the house 
and all its contents by fire! Theidea was no 
sooner conceived than it was matured, and 
the next night I determined to put it into ex- 
ecution. I went about my business the fol- 
lowing day as usual. Novone that saw me had 
the least idea that I was harboring any 

' thought of so desperate a character. I do not 
know how it was, but it seemed to me as if I 
were the plaything of some mysterious power. 
The thought of two innocent people perishing 
in the flames gave me no concern whatever. 
The only aim and end that I had in view was 
to destroy the certificate of deposit. To do 
this I would have sacrificed all my relatives 
and friends. I believe if I had any children, 
and knew that by throwing them into the 
flames I could Have accomplished my wish, I 
should have done it. 

“Mr. Brampton called on me during the 
day: IT told him that I was in treaty for a 
splendid investment for his funds, and that 
there could be no doubt but I should succeed 
in making the arrangement in a day or'two. 
He appeared to be perfectly satisfied, and left 
me after an hour’s conversation on indifferent 
subjects ; during which term I learned that he 
had said nothing to his wife nor any other 
person about the matter. I passed through 
that day as usual. [I had the same smile on 
my lips as if my heart were as guileless as a 
child’s. And yet the hellish thought was har- 
bored there, festering its way to the innermost 
core. - 

“Evening came, I retired honie as usual. 
I found my wife had been weeping all day, for 
her eyes were red and swollen. The sight 
maddened me,I no longer hesitated to use 
personal violence, and vile, cowardly blows 
followed each other in quick succession. She 
rushed to her own chamber and locked herself 
in. This was exactly what I wanted. It left 
me a free field for action. 

“ At midnight [left the house and started for 
Mr. Brampton’s residence. It wasa cold win- 
ter’s night, and the wind blew violently from 
the northeast. The very elements seemed to 
conspire in favor of my diabolical 
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design. 
“Mr: Brampton lived in White Street. I | 


soon stood before his house. Not a soul was 
in the street. A small alley-way ran bythe 
side of the house, and some wooden shanties 
leaned against one of the gable-ends. With 
the aid of a flint and steel, I easily procured a 
light. I then thrust.a quantity of shavings 
through 4 small window, and set fire to them 
with a brimstone match. I also set fire to the 
shanties in two or three places. This done, I 
retired exultingly away to the corner of the 
street, to witness the effect. 

“When I came to analyze the feelings I ex- 
perienced at that time, I found they were 
actually feelings of pleasure. For some min- 
utes no manifestation appeared—then came a 
bluish smoke—then smoke of a much more 
dense description, and lastly the whole build- 
ing burst out into asheet of flame. Even then 
the alarm was not given for edme time. At 
last, I heard footsteps on the pavement, and 
suddenly the words, “fire! fire!’ broke the 
stillness of the night. ‘These words were ut- 
tered by others .n the distance. Watchmen’s 
rattles were sprung, and the street was soon a 
scene of bustle and confusion, as the engines 
began to arrive. But amidst all this din there 
was one sound which could: be heard above all 
others, and which proceeded from the burning 
dwelling. It was a woman’s shriek. You 
may judge of the condition of my heart at 
that moment, when I tell you that these cries 
of agony and suffering fell mute on it. 

“The scene which followed was so quick 
and rapid in its execution, that I ean scarcely 
remember it. One part of it, however, is in- 
delibly impressed on my mind. I saw one of 
the heroie firemen place a ladder against the. 
burning pile, and fearlessly ascend it. A 
woman appeared on the balcony, elothed only 
in her night dress. She was conveyed safely 
to the ground. Mr. Brampton perished in the 
flames. The receipt was uridoubtedly de 
stroyed, for I have heard nothing more 
about it. 

“ When Mr. Brampton’s affairs were investi- 
gated it was found that he had been paid a 
large sum of money; but no one knew what 
became of it. It was afterwards supposed” 
that some robber had entered the house, and, 
appropriating the funds, had set fire to the 
dwelling for the purpose of destroying the evi- 
dence of his crime. 

“ Fortune prospered with me after this dia- 
bolical ‘aet. ‘Money flowed in fast, and I be- 
came a millionaire—but I had no happiness. 
The gnawing tooth of remorse has been under- 
mining mty existence ever since. But still the 
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demon of avarice had taken such possession of 
me that I could not refund the wealth 1 had 


so criminally obtained. 
« Mr, M., I-have done. In leaving Mr. James 


Brampton the sum | have done, I only perform 
anact of retribution. It is a tardy act of jus- 
tiee, and can by no means wipe out my sin. 
My only hope now is in a merciful God—to 
him | commit my soul.” 
Thus ended Mr. Sterling’s confession. I 
need not say how deeply I was affected by it. 
The sum restored to me was sufficient to 
enable me to give up my profession, and since 
the day I. came in possession of it, I have 
ceased all business. 


THE WALLED LAKE. 


The wonderful Walled Lake is situated in 
the central part of Wright county, Iowa. The 
shape of the lake is oval: It is about two 
miles in length and one mile wide in the 
widest part, sommieing an.area of some 2000 
acres, The wall inclosing this lake is over 
six miles in length, and is built or composed of 
stones varying ‘size from boulders of two 
tons weight down to small pebbles, and is in- 
termixed with earth. The top of the wall is 
uniform in height above the water in all parts 
which makes its height to vary on the land 
side according to the unevenness of the coun- 
try, from twe to twelve feet in height. In the 
highest part the wall measures from ten to 
twelve feet thick at the base, and from four to 
six at the top, inclining each way—outward 
and inward. is no outlet, but the lake 
rapport rises and flows over the top of the 

The lake at the deepest part is about 
ten feet “in depth, and wounds with large and 
fine fish, such as pike, pickerel, bass and perch. 
The water is ~~ clear as crystal, and there is 

agitation to indicate any large 

or Wild fowl! of all kinds are 
upon its bosom. At the north end 

are two small groves of about ten acres each, 
notimber being near. It has the appearance 
of having been walled up by human hands, 
and looks like a huge fortress, yet there are no 
rock in that Vicinity | for miles around. There 


are no visible signs of the lake being the result 
of volcanic » the bed being perfectly 
smooth, and the border of lar form. The 


y been visited hundreds of 
curiosity seekers. 


int greatest povelty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to 

The homely homely white to music’ stan 
‘Tt comes, to few from heaven sent, 
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TURKISH HONESTY. 
the edifice , Constantinople, is 
ones gallery, filled with chests of all sizes 
one escriptions, carefully marked, which con- 
tain treasures of jewels, gold and silver to an 
immense amount. These are all the property 
of persons who from any cause req Rape. ploes 
of safety where to deposit their wealth h 
kage, accurately described and scrupulous- 
y secured, is — and registered by the 


violate, despite national convulsions and min- 
isterial changes. No event is suffered to affect 
the sacredness of the trust; and no considera- 
tion of country or religion militates against 
admission of such deposits as may be ten 

by persons anxious to guard their property 
from casualties, On one side may be seen t 
fortune of an orphan confided to the care 
the directors of the institution during his mi- 
nority; on the other, the capital of a mer- 
chant pursuing his traffic over the seas. All 
classes and creeds avail themselves of this se- 
curity, and although an individual may fail to 
for twenty, fifty, or even 
an unlimite mber of years, no seal is ever 
broken, no lock is ever forced. And despite 
that this great national bank, for such it may 
be considered, offers not only an easy but an 
efficient and abundant means of supply, no 
instance has been known in which the govern- 
ment has made an effort to avail itself of the 
treasures of Solimanie.—City of the Sultan. 


THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 

Glancing round this anatomical workshop, 
we find, amongst other things, some. prepara- 
tions showing the nature of pearls, Examine 
them, and we find that there are dark and 
dingy pearls, just as there are handsome and 
ugly men; the dark pearl being found on the 
dark shell of the fish, the white, brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further 
in the search, we find that the smooth, glitter- 
ing lining, upon which the fish moves, is 
known as the nacre, and that it is produced 
by a portion of the animal called the mantle, 
and for explanation sake, we may add that. 
gourmands practically know the mantle as 
the beard of the oyster. When living in its 
house, should any foreign substance 
nd its way through the shell to disturb the 
smoothness so essential to its ease, the i 

o-— the offending substance with nacre, a 
is thas formed. The pear! is, ‘end 
a little yielded by the 
oyster’s beard; 
the narrow home. to. which Tie nature binds binds 

him, but in round drops—real pe 

—— a throng of admirers, 

— with pearls, she little thinks that 

her ornaments are piphucts of ba of pain and 


eased action, endured 
of shell-fish. Words. 


the whole. 
his auditors 
listen as they “ous an overheard solil-_ 


much in little—all in naught—content. 


oquy, and there fs lesser minds | 
and men. 


a 
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¢1s seventeen miles from Boon River on the 
west, eight miles from Iowa on the east, and : 
| 

CONTENT. 
is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, ) 


ELSIE. 


- BY ANNIE GREY. 


With hair of the sdftest, palest gold, 
Rippling and showering round her, 
On a moss-grown rock by a shady brook, 
Was Elsie—'twas thus I found her. 


White dimpled feet, dipping into the stream, 
Tinted with pink ; and the water, 

Brilliant and sparkling, dashed here and there 
O’er the witch—was she Undine's fair daughter? 


No, it was Elsie—I knew that by her eye, 

So blue and so saucy, yet winning ; 

Shall I steal up behind her, and kiss her wee mouth ? 
I am tempted—but no, ’twould be sinning. 


Low-drooping round her, the willow's long leaves 
Form a shade, and but one glimmering sunbeam 
Boldly can enter there into that shrine— 

*Tis sacred to her and my life-dream. 


"Twill be but a dream, one sacred and pure ; 
My life's bléod I would give that no sorrow 

Ever should dim her fair, cherished life, 

She moves—I’ll away till to-morrow. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Ir was.in one ef my summer vacations that 
I went, fagged and ill, to spend a few weeks at 
Ty, a little sequestered town among the hills, 
somewhere in Massachusetts. 

I knew no one, but that was of the less con- 
sequence as I wished to know no one. Rest, 
and renewed health and strength were my 
objects, not society, and I accordingly secured 
quarters at a neat farmhouse some little dis- 
tance from the village, and devoted myself to 
out of doors life. At first I used to ride or 
drive the farmer’s horse through the long mazy 
wood-reads whole days at a time, charmed 
when, becoming bewildered, I had an excuse 
for taking out my pocket compass and finding 
my way home thereby. But as the exigencies 
of the farm required more and more of Dob- 
bin’s aid, I learned to depend upon my own 
powers of locomotion, and in a short time be- 


ities unknown even to my host, who, boy and 
man, had lived in the vicinity some sixty years. 
It was on one of these extended tramps, 
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hot, dusty, and tired, I emerged from & long 
stretch of pine woods and found myself ap- 
proaching an old, 1a very old, unpainted ture. 
house, the only building visible, before the 
road again plunged into the forest. 

“T will at least have a draught of cold water, 
and rest for a few moments,” thought I, pass- 
ing through the gate which, staggering on one 
hinge, its corner deep buried in the grass, re- 
mained half open, as it had probably remained 
for years. At the corner,of the house an old 
well sweep cut its clear angle upon the summer , 
sky, but the pendant pole supported no “ moss 
covered bucket,” indeed there seemed to be 
no well where one should be swung, but in its 
place a rude mound of, earth and staves not 
unlike a species of a monument not uncommon 
in old-fashioned burying-grounds, Into this 
mound the well-pole penetrated, and the whole 
array of sweep, pole and mound seemed parts 
of some one incomprehensible arrangement. 

The house door stood ajar and gave mea 
view of a low, wide kitchen, its walls browned 
with time and smoke; its floor uneven as the 
waves of the sea and as white as their foam. 
A broad belt of sunshine streamed 
the open western window, and in its fullest 
beam sat a wierd little oldwoman, her knitting 
work hanging motionless from her shrivelled 
fingers the while she paused to look with some 
curiosity, but no-alarm, toward the open door, 
within which my shadow had already intruded. 
Making known my wishes, I at once receiv- 
ed a hospitable invitation to enter and seat 
myself. 

“And as for the water,” said the hostess, 
“ [ll go down to the brook and fetch you some.” 

“No, indeed, Tell me where to go, aadI 
will wait upon myself, and bring some water 
for you too.” 

My new friend made some polite objections 
to this course; but these being speedily over- 
ruled, I was entrusted with kettle and directed 
to a small and rather brackish spring at some 
distance from the house, where I succeeded in 
assuaging my thirst and also in filling the pail. 

“Why don’t you use this well close beside 
the house?” asked I,as I put the tin kettle 
upon the table, and wiped my brow, with the 
feeling of » man who has earned the right to 
be inquisitive. 

“Use the well? Iigtiess, mister, you would 
rather go twice as far as that spring for a drink 
fore you'd take it out ’o that well, even s’posi’ 
you could. get it.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?—isn’t the water 
good 2” 
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“Good? well I guess after what's been in’t, 
most folks wouldn't say it was very good.” 

“What has been in it? Please tell me the 
whole story, if it’s not too much trouble, 
ma’am.” 

“It’s easy to see, sir, you haven't been 
these parts long, if you don’t know the story 
of the Ghost’s Well.” 

“It is quite true, ma’am, that I am a stranger, 
and I trust to you to enlighten my ignorance, 
whilé I take the half hour of rest that you 
have promised me.” 

80 I seated myself in the great wooden rock- 

ing-chair, after removing the thick feather 
cushion, and witli the lonely landscape shim- 
mering in the sunshine before my half shut 
eyes, and the drone of the bee and shrill cry 
of the locust mingling in my ears, with the 
dreamy voice of the wierd old woman, I listen- 
ed, while she told (in substance) the following 
story. 
“ rather more than a hundred years 
since Drury Matheson built this house we’re 
sitting in, and brought home a wife to keep it. 
My gran’ther and gran’ma’am lived then in a 
house just on the edge of the woods yonder 
with their only son, who was afterwards to 
grow up and marry, and live in the old place 
till in his turn he died and left it to me, who 
lived there after him with my husband, till the 
old house took fire one night, and before morn- 
ing I had lost husband, home and all, all 
but my one poor boy, and the man that owns 
this old place gave me leave to live in it, and 
took Peterkin to help upon his farm. 

“But I'm forgetting. It was about Drury 
Matheson that I was talking, and not about 
myself. 


“There were three children came after a 
while to the Mathesons. There was first a 
boy that they called Leonard, and then in a 
few years more, twin girls, named Jessie and 
Jennie. Pretty girls they were, I’ve heard my 
gran’ma’am say, and smart, but as wild as the 
birds on a tree, as why shouldn’t they be, away 
off here in the wilderness, where, except their 
folks and our folks, they didn’t see a face from 
year’s end to year’s end ? 

“As for schooling, no one round here thought 
of such a thing then; and if a girl picked up 
alittle reading and writing it was all she was 
expected to know. 

“But old Matheson had a brother who was 
better off than he, and lived in the city. He 
was a merchant, I believe; at any rate he had 
some property, and when Leonard was about 
eighteen and the girls sixteen, this uncle came 


up one fall to see his brother, and when he 
was going home he offered to take Leonard 
back with him and give him a chance to learn 
something through the winter, and he asked 
the two girls to come too, andgspend a few 
days in seeing the city and getting acquainted 
with his folks, who had never seen them. 

“So they went, Jennie and Jessie and Leon- 
ard. The girls stayed a week or more, and 
then their uncle sent ’em home with a farmer 
who had come down to sell his produce, and 
he wrote a letter to his brother Drury telling 
him that he liked them right well, and would 
have kept ’em longer, but that the city wan't 
the place for girls so pretty and so wild as 
them, especially since the red-coats had come. 

“For you must know, sir, that this was just 
in the beginning of the revolution troubles, 
and the English king had just sent a lot of 
soldiers to try and keep the folks quiet over 
here. How he made out, you know as well 
as me. 

“Well, John Matheson, that’s the city broth- 
er, he was what’s called a whig. That is, he 
took the side of the colony agin the king, and 
being rich and well known, the soldiers soon 
found out that he was one of their inemies, and 
plagued him as bad as they could. But that 
only made him the furcer in his own way, and 
and more ’n that, it made his nevvy Leonard 
take up the same part, and ‘fore spring, they 
heard up here that the boy had j’ined the troops 
that the colony was raising agin the king. 

“Now that was a drefful blow to the old 
man, for he had kep’ right on in the way he 
was brought up, and supposed what: the king 
did must in course be right, and ’twas wicked 
to go agin it. So, when he gotthat news, off 
he set to Boston, and gave his brother and 
Leonard a piece of his mind, but I never heard 
that it did any good, and the old man he came 
home agin a cursing and swearing awful at 
’em both, for he was a dreadful flery creetur 
when he was urretated, though a main good 
sort of a man at other times. 

“*Twas before this though, fact it was soon 
after the girls got home from their visit to the 
city, that the queer doings ‘o night begun. 


Fust of all, my gran’ma’am was waked up one 


moonlight night by the sound of horse’s feet 
clattering along the road. She sat up in bed 
and listened, and heard it plainer than ever. 
All to once they stopped, when they’d got 
about as far as Matheson’s, and then she 
thought she heerd voices. 

“ Jumping out of bed, the old lady run to a 
window that looked over this way, and sure 
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enough, in the moonlight she could see two 
men just going in at the door, while another 
still on horseback, was leading their horses off 
to the barn. 

“ Just thenghe clock struck twelve, and gran’- 
ma’am crept back into bed, thinking it was 
pretty queer doings, but expecting to hear all 
about it in the morning. 

_ “So as soon as she’d done up her dishes, af- 
ter breakfast, the old lady (she wa’n’t old then 
though) stepped across the field, and came 
right into the kitchen where Miss Matheson 
and the girls was always.to be found of amorn- 


ing, for they didn’t keep no help, no more’n 
we did. 


“Gran’ma’am looked round, but the com- 
pany wan't in sight, nor nothing didn’t look 
different from usual, only the girls looked kind 
of spiteful, and Miss Matheson, any one could 
see that she had.been acrying. So after set- 
ting a while, gran’ma’am asked kind o’ careless : 
“*Who was that rid up here last night ?’ 
“ At that Miss Matheson she went right out 
o’ the room, and gran’ma’am could hear her 
bust right out cryin’ soon’s she'd shut the door. 
Jennie she went to wrastlin’ with the kettle on 
the fire, as if she hadn’t heerd a word, and Jes- 
sie, who was the peartest 0’ the two, she looked 
up as innocent as a kitten, and says: 
“* Rid up here ? Why, Miss Cummings, what 
upon airth do you mean ?’ 
“* Mean?’ says gran’ma’am, kind o’ riled 
that the gal should try to face her down. 
‘Why, I mean them three men that rid up to 
your door last night, which I see two of ’em 
at least come in, jest as the clock struck twelve. 
I s’posed it was.Leonard and his uncle, come 
to git away from the sojers, and if it is, you 
needn’t be afeared to tell on’t, Jessie Math- 
eson, for I guess I kin keep a secret well’s any 
other woman.’ 
“* Like enough you ken, Miss Cummings, 
when you git one to keep,’ says Jessie, and 
then both girls laughed and looked at each 
other, but Jennie says: 
“* You musn’t mind us laughing, Miss Cum- 
mings, we didn’t mean no harm, and if unele: 
and. Leonard had come we'd tell you in a min- 
it, but it aint no sech thing, and I guess you 
was dreaming when you thought you heard 
them coming.’ 

“ Gran’ma’am she got right up, and took her 
bonnet. 


“*Tt aint no matter, nota mite, says she. 
‘ Only I'd ha’ liked it better,.and ‘twould ha’ 
ben more hon’able to you gals, if you’d said 
rightout, “ Miss Cummings, we’ve got a secret, 


and we mean to keep it.. So ask us no ques- 
tions and we’ll tell you no lies.”’ 

“ Jessie and Jennie they looked at each other, 
and they looked at her, but neither of ’em spoke, 
and gran’ma’am she walked off pretty mad, 

“Three or four nights arter that, the horses 
went clattering by again, and gran’ma’am got 
up and watched while the two men went into 
the Mathesons’ house, and the other carried 
the horses to the barn. That time she waked 
up gran’ther, and he listened and looked too, 

“When the men had gone in, and the door 


was shet, gran’ther he declared he'd know 
what it meant. Gran’ma’am she advised him 
not to meddle, and said she’d die ‘fore she ask- 
ed another question, but he didn’t pay no at- 
tention to her, but put on his clothes, took a 
cup off the dresser, and went out. 

“Pooty soon he came back, and set down 
and says he, very solemn. 

“*T believe they’re raisin’ the devil over to 
Matheson’s.’ 

“* Lor, Mr. Cummings, what do you mean?’ 
says gran’ma’am, and so he up and tells 
her that when he got over there the win 
ders were all darkened by something hung 
up inside, and the door was fastened, for he 
tried it. But he could hear voices, the two 
girls, and two others, like men’s; and he heard 
kuives and folks clattering on the plates, and 
chairs pushed up to the table. So he knew 
wy were eating and drinking, but as soon as 
he knocked—whist! there’ was no more noise 
than there’d be at midnight in any honest man’s 
house. 

“ But gran’ther wasn’t to be cheated so, and 
he knocked and knocked again, till a window 
round at the end of the house opened, and old 
Drury’s voice asked, cross enough : 

“Who's that, waking up quiet folks at this 
hour ?” 

“*Tt’s me, neighbor,’ says gran’ther. “My 
wife she’s took drefful bad withr the cramp in 
her stomach, and we haint got a bit of mus- 
tard to rub her with. Haint your folks got 
none?’ 

Matheson he ant 
then said he’d go and see, but before he went 
he shet down the window, and let the curtain 
drop over it. Gran’ther thought by that he 
was going to open the door, so he stood all 
ready, meaning to step right in, as soon as it 
‘twas stretched. But pretty soon he heerd the 
old man opening the same window, and then 
he called out, as short as pie-crust : 

“*Here’s the mustard, Cummings; and the 
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minute gran’ther took hold of the cup; the eld 
Gb 
dark and quiet, as long as gran’ther staid, which 
wasn’t long, fer he began to be afeered ‘twas 
sperits was carousing inside, ’twant a great 
while then, sence they had hung folks fer 
witches, with less to go upon than he had seen 
that night. 

“After that, our folks didn’t try again to 
find out who it was that came to the Mathe- 
sons, nor they didn’t hear the sound of the 
horses again. Only when the moon came round 
the next month, gran’ma’am she Yooked out 
one night, and she see them three horses a 
sweeping along full pelt by the house, and 
making no more noise than you would make 
walking in your stocking feet acrost the car- 
pet. Then gran’ma’am she knew fer sartin 
that they were sperits, and she crep’ away into 
bed, and said her.prayers as fast as ever she 
could. 

“Now I do suppose, from what comes after- 
ward, that them fellows had tied up their 
horses’ feet in blankets or something, a purpose 
not to make a noise; but you see the old lady 
never thought of that, and she felt so skeered 
and so kind ’o bad every way, that she said she 
eouldn’t abear to look out of her windows to- 
wards that house again. As for going there, 
she hadn’t ben since that first morning, ner 
she didn’t go till—well, Pl go straight along 
with my story. 

“The winter went off and it came spring. 
Then was the time that news came that Leon- 
ard. Matheson had joined the rebels, as they 
called ’em then. 

*“ That took a dreadful hold of the old man, 
and he swore an awful oath that he'd never 


speak to his boy again, nor sleep under the 
same roof with him, nor eat at the same table. 

“But this was nothing to the blow that fell 
a few weeks later, a blow that killed the poor 
father and mother both. 

“"Dwas of a Monday morning, and gran’- 
malam was just setting about her washing, 
When she heerd a man running, and in came 
Drury Matheson, his face just as white as a 
sheet, his eyes staring and bloodshot, and his 
hair turned just as white as an old man’s. 

“* For God's sake, neighbor,’ ny 
to my wife.’ 

“*‘Lor, Mr. Matheson, what’s the matter, 
Say8 gran’ma’am, umpinning her apron and 
rolling down her sleeves. 

clang? 
and off he set, home again. 

“Gran’ma’am she only to her 


camphire bottle, and slip a Bible and a horse- 
shoe into her pockets, and then she took after 
him as fast as she could go. 

“There wan't no one im the kitchen, nor in 
the keepin’ room, though there was a table 
there, sot out with all the best things in the 
house, and plates of nice vittles partly eat up. 

“ Gran’ma’am didn’t stop to look round, but 
went right up stairs, where she heard a noise. 
It came from the girls’ room, and she went 
right in. 

The room was all mussed up, the case of 
drawers open, and the clothes all hauled out 
on the floor and on the chairs; in the fire- 
place was a lot of letters torn up, and in the 
middle of the floor was a table, lying all of a 
heap, that Drury let on he’d stove to pieces in 
his first rage, when he came up and found how 


things was. 

“On the bed lay poor Miss Matheson in 
strong fits. She was so fur gone that she didn’t 
know any one, nor she didn’t come to, to speak 
a word afore she died, which was toward sun- 
set. There wan’t no other woman to be got, 
so gran’ma’am she Jaid out the corpse, and set 
the room to rights. 

“Then she went down and found the poor 
old man where he sot in the chimbly ‘corner, 
his fists clenched together, his teeth sot, and 
his eyes fixed on the cold ashes in the fireplace. 

“ Gran’ma’am she sot down ‘side of him, and 
tried to comfort him up, but to all she said he 
never answered a single word, nor looked to- 
ward her. Only at last she saw he was a kind 
of whispering to hisself. Listening close, she 
heerd at last what he was a-saying. 

“*Jennie and Jessie—Jennie and Jessie— 
Leonard too—and now the old woman! Jen- 
nie and Jessie—Jennie and Jessie—gone! 
gone! all gone!’ 

“And so he kep’ on all that long night. 
Gran’ma’m couldn’t leave him, and she was 
afeard to stay alone with him, so gran’ther he 
came up, and their little boy—my father that 
was to be—was brought up and put to bed. 
The folks sot»up all night with the poor old 
man, but he never seemed to know or see ’em, 
only kep’ a mumbling to himself jest as he did 
at first. 

“From what he said, and what they were able 
to put together one way and another, gran’ther 
and gran’ma’am made out that while Jennie 
and Jessie were down to Boston, they got ac- 
quainted with two young king’s officers, who 
paid ’em more attention than their uncle 
thought good for ’em, and so he hurried ’em 
offhome. But they got time to see the young 
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men first, and asked ‘em to come up and see 
them at home. ’Cordingly they did, and them 
and their sarvent was the three men that used 
to come up 0’ nights. 
“They used to leave Boston after dark 
ride up, getting to Matheson’s about twelve. 
The girls always had a good supper ready 
for them, and they stayed eating and carous- 
ing till pear daybreak, when they set off agin 
and got to camp before the time they was 
wanted. 

“Miss Matheson she never liked these do- 
ings, and she set her face agin them from the 
beginning, I expect she used take on a sight 
about it, but old Matheson he was so sot up with 
the idee that his girls was going to marry Brit- 
ish officers—one of ’em was a lord, I believe 
—that he couldn’t see no harm nor danger in 
it, and he used to carry the old woman off 
to bed before the,young men came, and would 
not let her say a word of fault-finding to the 
girls about it. 

“But at last, he got up one morning, and 
found the table wasn’t cleared off, and the 
things righted, as the girls always had done 
’em ‘fore they went to bed; and the old man 
went up, kind o’ mad, to call ’em down and 
make ’em do it. But as soon as he see the room, 
it all came upon him, and he began to rave 
round, kicking and knockingdown the things, 
and smashed the table all to bits. The noise 
he made brought up Miss Matheson, who'd 
grown dreadful feeble with her worriment of 
mind about the girls, and the minute she see 
the room, and heerd what her husband was 
roarin’ out, she sunk right on the bed with a 
fit, and kep’ on having ’em till she died. 
“When morning came, gran’ther had to go 
home to do up his chores, and gran’ma’am 
went too, to get some breakfast, for she said 
she couldn’t eat nor drink in that house if 
she'd a starved, 

“As soon as she’d seen to her own folks, 
gran’mna’am took a thug of hot tea and a good 
bit of shortcake in her hand, and brought ’em 
over to give the old man some breakfast, but 
he wan’t nowhere to be found. 

“She sarched the house high and low, over 
and over again; she even looked under the bed 
where corpse lay, but he wasn’t there, nor no- 
wheres. Then gran’ma’am she got skeered 
and run home and told gran’ther, and he eame 
and looked, but with no better luck. 

“Then he went and looked in the woods 
most all day, and finally he sot off to the town, 
ten miles away, and got help. Some men 
came back with him, and they all sarched for 


around, but couldn’t see nothing of him. 
Se at last they give it up, and jest at night 
they buried the old woman and then wert 
their ways. 

“Pretty soon arter this, gran’ther went to 
Boston with a load of perdooce, and so he call- 
ed into John Matheson’s store and telled him 
all the story. 

“Of course John felt bad enough, ‘specially 
about the girls, who’d met theirruin when they 
was under his care, though by none of his 
will; and he came right up with gran’ther to 
see if he could find any trace of his brother, 
and to see if there was any will or anything, 
though of course all there was would go to 
Leonard, who was off fighting with the army. 

“ He slep’ at our house, and in the morning 
he and gran’ther went over and looked all 
through the Matheson house agin. They didn’t 
find no will, but they did find the old man ly- 
ing at the bottom of the well, so kivered by 
the water, that, though folks had looked down 
several times, they couldn’t see nothing of him, 
for he’d tied a stone round his neck, and an- 
other round his feet; and the only way he was 
found now, was by John Matheson drawing 
some water and seeing what a smell it had, 
and then letting down a pole with a hook on 
the end of it, and feeling round till he got it 
into Drury’s clothes and hauled him up so’s 
they could see him plain. But there wasn't 
no use in dragging him up, nor in having folks 
a talking all over the country about it, so they 
jest let him down agin under the water, and 
left him there. Then they pulled the well curd 
down and laid it acrost the mouth of the well, 
and then hitched the oxen to a big flat rock, 
and hauled that over the top of all. So they 
left it, but afterward, gran’ther laid up them 
stone and sods, and built the well pole in, and 
cut Drury Matheson’s initials on it, to be a 
sort of monyment to his old friend. 

“That is the eend of the first half of my 
story. The second is more curus, but it’s just 
edzackly as true, and both of ’em’s true as the 
biggest Bible that ever was. 

“Ten years went by, and brought a good 
many changes. Leonard Matheson was killed 
in battle, and left his uncle heir to the farm 
and house, that had come to Leonard when his 
father tas lost. 

“Jobn, he didn’t want, I suppose, to see or 
hear of the place agin, aud so, after a while he 
sold it cheap to a young Englishman and bis 
wife, who had just come over, and wanted to 
settle down to farming. The-man rode up one 
day and looked at the house, and then came 
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down to gran’ther’s and asked a heap of ques- 
tions about the land, and the markets, and the 
house; and finally, he asked why the well was 
built up and no other one dug. 

“Gran’ther was a drefful secret sort of a 
man, and more’n that, he’d promised John 
Matheson to say nothing about his brother’s 
death ’thout he was obliged to. So he only 
answered that the water wasn’t fit to use up 
there, but that if the man took the house he 
might use his well till he got ready to diga 
new one. ; 

“Mr. Ross seemed satisfied, and when he 
got back to Boston closed the bargain for the 
farm, and in a day or two brought up his wife 
and their goods and then settled down. 

“?Twas only afew days.after they come that 
gran’ma’am was setting alone, one pleasant 

when in run Miss Ross, and sot 
down in a chair, as white as a sheet, ’thout 
saying ‘a word. 

“ Lor, Miss Ross, what upon airth ails you ?” 
asked gran’ma’am, and with that the young 
woman sot to cryin’, and cried till gran’ma’am 
thought she’d have the highsteraricks. 

“At last she wiped up her eyes, and when 
she’d got her breath she said she’d been skeer- 
ed e’en a’most to death. She wasa settin’ and 
sewing in her kitchen, as happy as ever she 
was, a singing to herself, when all to once she 
heered an awful noise up stairs, as if some one 
was flinging round furniture, and stormin’ and 
swearin’ enough to take the hair right off your 
head. 


_“Fust she thought was that her husband 
had come home from his work and gone up 
there, and found some wild critter harboring 
there, for they didn’t use the rooms up stairs 
at all, but had left ’em just as they found ’em, 
with the old furniture a standing where my 
gran’ma’am had sot it up ten years afore. 

“So Miss Ross she snatched up the great iron 
tongs, and run up to see what was the matter; 
but when she laid her hand to the door-latch 
the sounds stopped all of a sudden; and she 
said the dead silence was more fearsome than 
the noise had been. 

“Still she opened the door and peeked in. 
All the things sot just as straight and still as 
they did when she see ’em last, the spiders had 
spun their webs among ’em, and the dust lay 
White on all. No one was there, and the air 
seemed still and dead, like a room that had 
been shet up a great while. 

“When the young woman see that, she was 
skeered, and ’thout stopping for a second 
thought, she started and run down to gran’- 


ma’am’s as if the father of evil was after her. 
When she’d got through a telling her story, 
gran’ma’am didn’t know nothing what to say. 
She couldn’t tell her it was all her own fahncy, 
‘cause she know’d it wasn’t. She couldn’t 
laugh, nor yet she couldn’t scold, nor she 
didn’t want to tell the story that a would ’a 
set all clear. So she sort o’ hemm’d and 
ha’d, and put her off like, till gran’ther come — 
in for his supper, and with him young Ross 
a looking for his wife. 

“Well, as soon as the young woman see her 
husband, she begun to laff and ery agin, and 
between whiles to tell him-her story, just as 
she’d told it to gran’ma’am. When he’d got 
at the rights of the matter, John Ross laffed 
too, but it wasn’t in a highstereriky way at all, 
but real, honest good-ndture. He wasn’t 
afeered, he said, he guessed his little woman 
had fell asleep, and was dreamiin’, at any rate 
they’d better go home and get some supper, 
that was, if the ghostesses hadn’t eat up every- 
thing while they was gone. 

“So Miss Ross she got kind o’ quieted down, 
and arter a while she said they’d go home, and 
home they went. Sure enough, when they 
got in, everything was as quiet and peaceable 
as if old Drury Matheson had never lost his 
wits and cussed his only son beneath that ruff 
tree. 

“ The young folks they went in, and got 
their bit of supper, and they eat it quiet and 
comfortable, but jest as they’d done, and John 
Ross was a opening his mouth to ask his wife 
where was them ghosts, some one jest the 
other side of the keepin’ room door, clost to 
his elbow, laffed right out loud, a clear, soft, 
gal’s laff. 

“ John he looked acrost at his wife, and she, 
jest as pale as death, looked at John, but nary 
one spoke, and in a moment they heered: 

“* Come, Jessie, the evening’s getting on, 
and the things aint half ready. You set the 
table while I lay the fire.’ 

“GO, Jennie, says another voice ; ‘to think 
that to-night’s the last night in the old house.’ 

“*Don’t talk nothing about that, Jessie,’ 
says the first voice, sharp and quick, ‘or I'll 
give right up’ ; 

“* OQ, your poor-sperited creetur,’ says Jes- 
sie’s voice, and then there was a noise like 
some one a cryin’, and at the same time a rat- 
tle of crockery, with sounds like setting a 
table. 

“ John Ross had by this time got over his 
first skeer, and making a sign to his wife to 


keep quiet, he slipped off his shoes, and ecrep’ 
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as soft as a cat close to the door of the keepin’ 
room. The sounds went‘on—Jennie a crying, 
and Jessie a singing and setting the table. All 
to once, John Ross lifted the latch and swung 
the door wide open. ‘The red light from the 
kitchen fire streamed in, and lit it all ever. 
No Jennie, no Jessie, no table, nothing but 
jest an empty room with their own bits of 
furniture a settin’ round it. 

“John Ross he draw’da. long breath, and 
looked at his wife. She clinched her hands and 
looked at him. "What they’d ’a said, I don’t 
know, for before ’ither one had spoke a word, 
there begun the awfullest clatter right over 
their heads, that ever you *heered; jest the 
same noises that had skeered Miss Ross out of 
the house afore. i 

“Well, John he thought, I suppose, that ar- 
ter all he’d said, it wouldn’t do to back out 
*thout going to look after whatever ’twas. So 
he lit a pine knot that laid handy, and follyed 
by his wife, who though she was afeered to go, 
was more afeered to stay, he ecrep’ softly up 
the stairs, and jest outside the door stopped 
to listen. 

“Sartain, sure, any one ‘ud tn’ said there 

was an old man’s heavy step a stamping up 
and down that room, and sometimes they could 
hear him kick a chair or table way acrost the 
room, and sometimes he’d throw himself down, 
and sort o’ sob, and choke, and swear real aw- 
ful, all in a breath; and then he’d say over 
them same words that Miss Ross had heard 
afore. 
“*O, Jennie and Jessie, Jennie and Jessie, 
how could you do it? How could you leave 
your poor old daddy that never denied you 
any wish of your heart? "Twas ‘cause he 
loved you so well that he let them villains 
come a courtin’ ye, thinkin’ they’d make ladies 
of ye.” 

“And then he’d ‘begin to cuss and swear, 
and rave round again, and there wan’t no 
drefful thing that could be named that he 
didn’t call down on the heads of them two 
men, and sometimes on the gals themselves, 
and on Leonard, too, ‘cause he'd gone contra- 
ry to the old man’s mind. 

“After a while John Ross throwed open the 
door suddin, just as he’d done the other one, 
and stepped in, holdin’ His torch over his head. 
The room was as still and as orderly as it had 
been when the women looked in afore, and 
the spiders spun, and the white dust lay thick; 
as if no one had set foot within sence them 
two gals run off and left their mother to die 
of shame and grief, on that very bed. 


“The winders was tight shet, and there 
want a breath of air stirring-out 0’ doors, but 
as John Ross and his wife stood a staring 
round, a blast of cold air swept acrost 
as icy and as chilling as the coldest wind of 
the blackest winter night. It seemed to freeze 
the very marrow in their bones, and more 
than that, they both of ’em always told ofa 
queer tingling feeling that went all through 
‘em, just as if they’d been struck by lightning, 
John Ross said, but Miss Ross always compar- 
ed it to hittin’ your elbow awful hard, right 
on the crazy bone. 

“More’n all, their pine knot was blowed 
out, and they was left in the dark. The very 
same minit the voice begun right betwixt ‘em, 
‘O, Jennie and Jessie, Jessie and Jennie, how 
could you do it? 

“Treckon neither John nor his wife stop- 
ped to pick their way very careful down the 
stairs, nor it wan’t a great many minits ‘fore 
they found themselves in the kitchen again 
with the doors clost shet ahind ’em. They 
made up the fire as bright as they could, and 
set down beside it, and John, he pulled up the 
light-stand with the big Bible on it, and com- 
menced to read aloud. But the noise over 
head, and the noise in the next room (for that 
had begun again), most drownded his voice, 
and arter a while he give it up, and he and 
his wife sat holding each other’s hand, and 
looking at each other’s pale face, till fur inter 
the night, they didn’t know when, but all at 
once, they heard the heavy steps leave the 
chamber, and come stamping along the entry, 
every step soundin’ through and through that 
great empty house. Down the stairs they 
came, and through the lofg entry, and they 
thought he was coming after them. John, he 
kitched up the big Bible to fling at the door, 
when it should open, and Miss Ross sunk 
down on her knees and begun to pray as loud 
as she could. 

“ But the steps went right apast the kitchen 
door, and out through the door at the fur eend 
of the entry way, and along the planking, till, 
now p’r’aps you wont believe me, but John 
Ross and his wife, they was honest, upright 
folks, and they always stuck to it, that the 
next they heard, was a sound of something 
heavy and big, a falling, falling, till with a 
great splash, it reached the water, aud sunk 
to the bottom of that old well, that never had 
been opened or disturbed sence my granther 
and John Matheson had hauled that great 
stone acrost its mouth, ten years afore. 

“And then the house was still, but it was a 
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stiliness like that inside a tomb. The very 
air seemed so dead and heavy, that it was like 
lead when you breathed it in, and John and 
his wife, without knowing what they was 
about, fell fast asleep in their chairs at the 
same minute, and slep’ like the.dead, till the 
sun next morning woke them a shinin’ in their 


took his wife back to 
the ¢ity, where she had a brother married, but 
hecame back himself, and got gran’ther to go 
and set up with him. Gran’ther went, but in 
the middle of the night both they back come 
to our house, and told grandma’am, who'd set 
up waitin’ for ’em, that no money would tempt 
either one of em to stop another minit in that 
house. And then it was for the first time that 
gran’ther and grandma’am told him the story 
of Drury Matheson and his folks. 

“John, he was kind o’ mad at first, to think 
he’d been kept in the dark so long, but pooty 
soomhe got over that, and said he was glad 
on’t, for now he couldn’t think he’d fahncied 
any-part of what he’d heard. But nothing 
couldn’t make him sleep another night in that 
house, he said, and next day he followed his 
wife'to the city, and went to see John Mathe- 
son, who, when he’d heard the story, and had 
been to see Miss Ross, and had sent for gran’- 
ther to come and tell him what he had seen 
and/heard the night he had set up with Koss, 
give up the bargain real generous, and let 
John have back the money he’d paid down 
(whieh wan’t much) on conditions that he 
would‘never say a word about the matter to 
any livin’ soul. 

“John, he promised, and I dare say he kep’ 
his words, but Miss Ross hadn’t promised, and 
somehow'the story got out, and Mr. Matheson 
might jest as well have-tried to sell the den of 
aroarin’ lion, as that farm. Arter a while he 
offered'a man the hull farm, rent free, if he’d 
stay. on it and sleep in the house, but it was 
thesame old story over. The man stayed two 
nights, and back he went, swearin’ he’d rather 
starve than stop another day. 

“Then the house was shut up, and so it 
stood for nigh sixty year, John Matheson let- 
ting the land first to gran’ther, and then to 
father, on conditions that they’d keep the 
housein good repair. They did it faithful, 
and when father died, my husband got it the 
same way of John Matheson’s grandson, And 
when Plost al? in that fire I told you of, Mr. 
Matheson offered me and my son the use of 
——— long as we was a mind to keep 


“And do you hear any queer noises, ma’am ?” 
asked I, curiously, 

“No, sir, we can’t afford to hear ’em,” re- 
plied the old dame, with a meaning smile, as 
she resumed her knitting. 


THE DAY OF DEATH. 


On the first of November, the Jours des 
Morts, it is said, that in accordance with the 
pious customs of the , 20,000 people visited 
the three great ceme which receive the 
dead of Paris, and -renewed the wreaths of 
Immortelles with which they annually deco- 
rate the graves of their friends and relatives. 
Those whose “ loved ones lost” are buried (as 
two-thirds of those who die in Paris are) in 
the common graves, anid whose bones are 
mingled promiscuously, not marked even by a 
headstone, deposit their offerings at the foot 
of a tall stone cross, nearthe entrance of the 
cemetery 

One of the most peculiar and solemn cere- 
monies of this day is the mass, which is said 
in a chapel in the Catacombs, where the bones 
of 3,000,000 of people, removed from the dif- 
ferent burial grounds, wait the day of resur- 
rection. Formerly, in France, it was believed 
*that the portion of the night from midnight to 
daylight, preceding the jours de morts, was 
ata time when dead were permitted to 
leave their graves and revisit the seenes of 
their earthly life, and the friends and relatives 
whom they have loved. Parents who have 
lost their children, and lovers whose loved ones 
had been crowned with the bridal wreath of 
death—all who have had friends or relatives 
residing in the tomb, on this night sat by their 
firesides, leaving open a door or window, in 
which it was believed the shades of the de- 
parted entered and sat with them again at their 
hearths, in the places and the presence which 
they loved in life—London Herald. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


The “ Cow-Bunting,” of New England, nev- 
er builds a nest; the female lays her eggs in 
the nests of those birds whose young feed, like 
her own, on insects and worms, taking care 
to deposit but one eng inanest, A cow-bunt- 
ing deposited an egg in the nest of a sparrow, 
in which was one egg of the latter. On the 
sparrow’s return what was to be done? She 
could not get out the egg which belonged to 
her, neither did she wish to desert her nest, 
so nicely prepared for her own young. What 
did she do? After consultation with her hus- 
band, they fixed on their mode of procedure. 
They built a bridge of straw-and hair directly 
over the two eggs, making a sort of second 
story in the house, thus leaving the two e 
below, out of the reach of the eas nee a 
body. In the upper apartment a 
eggs and reared her four children. In the 
museum at Salem, Massachusetts, be seen 
this nest, with two eggs imprisoned below.— 
Brooks's Ornithology. 


seldom fails when its office is to 


show us the tomb of our buried hopes. 
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LOVE’s VOWS. 


BY PERRY W. HOWARD. 


By the mountains towering round us, 
By the heaven’ that hangs above, 
I will never for a moment 
Be untrue to thee, my love! 
While the stars of heaven are shining, 
While shall spread the heaving sea, 
Where’ er fate shall bid me wander, 
I will constant be to thee. 


Though an ocean should divide us, 
And for weary years and long 

I am parted from thy sunny smile, 
And thy soul-thrilling song, 

I will never, love, forget thee: 
And this constant heart of mine 

Will full oft, in fancy's dreaming, 
Wander backward to thy shrine. 


For the chain that long hath bound me, 
That sunny smile of thine, 
Can never, never cease, love, 
Round my inmost heart to twine; 
Then, while yonder mountains tower, leve, 
While yon Heaven hangs above, 
I will never for a moment 
Be untrue to thee, my love! 
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THE HERMIT OF LYNN. 


BY EDWIN SEYMOUR. 


ELLENDEEN CASTLE, not many years ago, 
stood, lofty and towering, upon an eminence 
of no inconsiderable grandeur, in the north of 
Scotland. Its owner, the eighth Lord of El- 
lendeen, died im the commencement of the 
present century, leaving a widow and two in- 
fant sons. These children wére twins, and so 
nearly alike, that po one but their parents had 
ever been able to distinguish one from the 
other. Even the nurse who took care of them 
had not known whether she bore in her arms 
Donald or Maleolm, and depended wholly 
upon the Lady Ellendeen to tell which was 
the little lord. 

As their childhood deepened into youth, 
their tastes and habits were of the same order, 
and their studies had a perfect similarity. 
Their tutor often heard the lessons twice from 
Donald which he believed Malcolm to be re- 
citing; and on the other hand, Malcolm often 
received a reproof which was intended for his 
brother. This strong resemblance often pro- 


duced the strangest mistakes, and one often 
suffered voluntarily for the other's rashness or 
errors. Even their mother did not always 
distinguish which was the silvery voice that 
spoke to her'in the dim twilight, and often the 
confidence that was intended for Donald’s ear, 
was given to Malcolm, and raised laughter 
and mirth from both when the blunder was 
discovered. For Lady Ellendeen, jealous of 
her young son’s rights, was in the habit of ex- 
horting the elder to exact nothing from him 
which should mark him as inferior to the 
young lord himself. It was such a pity, the 
good, simple woman used to say, that both 
could not be master. 

As time went on, each was instructed in the 
arts of hunting and other active sports, to the 
exclusion of a regular course of study; al- 
though the younger brother was more inclined 
to learning, yet, as usual, he followed Donald's 
inclination rather than his own. 

Nature had been less indulgent to Donald 
than to Malcolm. The bright blue eyes and 
ruddy complexion of the latter contrasted 
favorably with the gray orbs and pale cheeks 
of the former; but many preferred the calm, 
serious look of the elder to the more vivacious 
countenance of Malcolm. 

The twenty-first birthday of the brother 
arrived, and Lady Ellendeen celebrated it by 
summoning all the young people of rank 
within twenty miles with whose families she 
had associated. A grand ball and supper 
ended the festivities of the day, but someof 
those who lived at the greatest distance, re- 
mained all night. Among these were Lord 
and Lady Athol, and their daughter, the beau- 
tiful Helen Ayr. The young lady was about a 
year younger than the twins. Her grace and 
beauty had been the theme of admiration for 
the whole day, and some of the young Scottish 
noblemen had quarrelled already on her ac- 
count. The young Lord of Ellendeen beheld 
her with feelings of undisguised admiration, 
and expressed himself very strongly in that 
manner to Malcolm, who smiled and colored 
like a girl—for he, too, had been won by the 
artless graces of Helen Ayr. 

Before the night ended, the young lady had 
accused herself of unmaidenly conduct more 
than onee, in listening too eagerly to the 
words of Maleolm Graeme, for it ~was he, and 
not the young lord, who had captivated her 
youthful fancy. When they parted, in the 
gray light of morning, two hearts were irrevo- 
cably united in one, although not a word of 
love had passed their lips. 
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Two days afterwards the same party joined 
the chase. The Lady Helen was attired as 
Diana, and her graceful horsewomanship com- 
pleted Lord Ellendeen’s bewitching. When 
the chase was aver, he formally asked her 
hand from Lord Athol, who promised his con- 
sent, if he could obtain that of his daughter. 

There was little time lost in waiting. Lord 
Ellendeen pleaded her father’s promise, and 
seemed to consider it a settled thing that he 
should claim her as his bride. Helen, blush- 
ing and trembling, declined the honor; yet, 
having no reason to give that would satisfy 
him, he refused to accept her decision. 

There was no alternative. Her parents in- 
sisted that she should marry Lord Ellendeen, 
and the first notice that Malcolm received was 
that the marriage-day was already fixed. 

Itwas torture to him to see Helen going 
about with that fixed, unmeaning smile upon 


_ her lips, when he knew her heart was break- 


ing. Yet, how could he dissolve the spell that 
lay upon them all by declaring his own love? 
Ne, even here Donald must be master. 

The next morning after, when all the party 
had gone to their respective homes, Malcolm 
was missing at breakfast. There was no un- 
easiness felt in the household, nor even when 
days went by and he did not return. They 
were sure that he had accompanied some of 
the guests, and would be certain to re-appear 
at the right moment. It was a sad household 
indeed, when the conviction pressed strongly 
upon their minds that he would not return. 
No one but the Lady Helen guessed the truth 
of his absence, and to her it was painful 
beyond measure. 

Lady Ellendeen was distracted, and Donald 
showed such sincere and bitter sorrow for his 
absent brother, that Helen was touched, and 
readily transferred the affection she had felt 
for Malcolm to his brother, when she saw how 


The conclusion which all at length arrived 
at was, that Malcolm had met with some vio- 
lent and tersible death which had not been 
discovered. Helen yielded to this conviction 
at last, though unwillingly, and Lady Ellen- 
deen had ceased to hope. 

The deepest sorrows sometimes yield to the 


the hand of Providence had laid upon her. 
Donald mourned long for his twin brother, but 
there was still joy, too, for him. At least he 
dreamed it—for he saw not his bride when the 
bitter tears fell from her eyes for the lover, 
who had been the beloved alse. He knew not 
how eagerly she questioned each returning 
traveller from afar, nor with what absorbing 
interest she poted over every foreign journal, 
to see if haply the wanderer might not be the 
theme of tongue or pen. No! Helen might be 
his wife, but in her secret soul she remembered 
—how bitterly, and with what unavailing an- 
guish!—the night when their two hearts lay 
unveiled before each other, yet refused to de- 
clare in words what was uppermost in feeling. 

Yet Helen was a good wife; faithfully per- 
forming the duties of her lot, and patiently 
accepting all its trials. Had she been a moth- 
er, she might have learned to love her husband 
through them; but Heaven had denied her 
this grace, and her heart kept going out to the 
absent Malcolm, her first and only love. It 
made her sometimes shudder to hear herself 
named as a model wife, and her husband quot- 
ed as the happiest man living, and to feel that 
every night, in her dreaming hours, she might 
unconsciously reveal to his ear a tale which 
would make him shrink from her as surely as 
though she had been a guilty woman! And 
so year went after year, and the old love was 
never put off, and Helen kept on fading, 
fading. 


Since the period of these events, twenty-two 
years had sped their round. Lady Ellendeen 
was dead; but save the fact of Ker death, 
nothing had occurred to mark any great 
change in the household of her son. A grave 
quiet brooded over his home. No children’s 
happy laugh had echoed through the rooms. 
The servants went and came without any va- 
riation in their lives, and the lord and lady sat 
in their silent halls, or wandered over their 
well-kept grounds, from year to year, without 
anything happening of more consequence than 
the death of a canary, or the birth of a colt, 
to vary their monotonous existence. 

The “young lord,” as he was invariably 
called, was now forty-three years old, and his 
inactive and care-free life had given him the 
appearance of an indolent, good-natured, but 
very quiet man. Her ladyship showed deeper 
lines in her countenance, although three years 
his junior. Thought had evidently been at 
work within those deep-set eyes, and had left 
its trace around the still red lips; yet she had 


sympathetic were his attentions to his be- | : 
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schooled herself well. Her look was that of a 
grave and serious matron, handsome as a pic- 
ture, mild and subdued. Yet an attentive ob- 
server might have suspected the inward fire 
that burned in spite of the ashes under which 
she had been trying so many years to bury it. 


We will turn for awhile to another scene. 
Across the Atlantic, on a rocky, sea-beaten 
coast, lies what was once a small village, but 
now grown into a large and populous town. 
At the time of which we write, there were 
many sheltered nooks, where one weary of 
life might retire from the busy world, and sink 
down into the grave, unknowing and un- 
known. And here, in a leafy grove, into 
which few would ever have thought of intrud- 
ing, and where a little hut had been erected 
for.the accommodation merely of wood cut- 
ters who had penetrated thus far in the pur- 
suit of their occupation, and had then aban- 
doned it for one better fitted for their purpose, 
came a new tenant, early one spring, and took 
up his lonely and desolate abode. A few rude 
benches which had served the hardy wood- 
men for tables and chairs, afew rough shelves, 
and a pile of the fragrant tassels of the birch, 
forming a couch, made up the scant furniture 
of the single room. A fireplace, built of 
stones, was in one corner, and two larger 
stones, for the purpose of grinding or pound- 
ing corn, were the conveniences of the 
place. 

The new occupant ‘was a very young man, 
not much above twenty-one years of age, if 
one might judge by the smooth cheek and fair, 
soft hair which clustered about the white 
temples. Here he had evidently come to live, 
for he employed a boy, whom he had accosted 
in the town, to bring him stores sufficient to 
last for months. He had taken the fancy, he 
said, to try a life in the woods alone, and this 
spot just suited him. He hoped he was in- 
truding upon the rights of no one, was willing 
to pay for his privileges, and wished the boy 
to find out the owner of the land, and bargain 
for the purchase. 

And so, with the birds:fer his companions, 
and the deer for his meat, while the springs 
afforded him the clearest and most sparkling 
of drinks, the hermit, as the villagers called 
him, passed on to the middle stage of exist- 
ence, a solitary man, apart from the werld to 
which he might have been an ornament— 
throwing away the rich, bright gifts which 
nature had so profusely bestowed upon him— 
receiving nothing, giving nothing. 
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Some said he had committed a crime; but 
this charge, one look at the pure and innocent 
face confuted. Then the younger part of the 
people decided that there must be the romance 
of a love affair that made him thus abjure the 
world. They were more deeply convinced of 
this, when one bright summer morning, when 
the greenwood was vocal with bird songs, and 
the whole earth seemed one vast green bower, 
canopied with the bluest of skies, a carriage 
was driven into the town, and a lady, not 
young, but still very beautiful, inquired of 
some children the way to the hut of the 
hermit. 

The news spread rapidly, and in less than an 
hour every inhabitant had passed the edge of 
the wood where the lady’s carriage was stand- 
ing, and nearly all had quéstioned her two 
servants as to her name, and whence she came, 

The coachman answered politely, but 
seemed bent on not affording them any in- 
formation ; but the lady’s maid was far: more 
communicative, and prattled on until the pub- 
lic mind fully understood the following facts 
—that the stranger was Lady Ellendeen, from 
Scotland, a widow of forty, who came to seek 
a former lover, supposed to exist in the per- 
son of the secluded hermit; that she hoped to 
take him back with her, and that probably 
they would now be martfied. 

“For shame, Margaret!” said the coach- 
man, “What would my lady say if she knew 
that you spoke of these things? I would 
sooner cut out my tongue than réveal any of 
my lady’s secrets. My friends,” he continued, 
“ since this foolish woman has prated so freely, 
I will just correct her statement. My lady's 
brother-in-law has been missing many years, 
and no one knew of his whereabouts, until 
since my lord’s death there have been rumors 
that the ‘heir was living. Of course, my lady 


“was anxious that he should be found, and 


hearing that a Scottish gentleman, answering 
his description, was seen in this country by @ 
party of travellers, she naturally determined 
to see for herself. Margaret is too hasty in 
adopting the other. servants’ version of the 
matter. I only hope that the hermit shall 
prove to be the true heir, and that our long 
search will be rewarded.” ' 

Of course, so polite and dignified an explan- 
ation could not but be satisfactory to the peo- 
ple. They bowed to the grave-looking coach- 
man and departed, each one secretly intend- 


ing to watch the carriage as it was driven 
away, tosatisfy their curiosity as to whether 


the lady carried off her lost lever or brother. 
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The hermit had tossed for many hours upon 
his bed of leaves, burning ‘with fever. A 
strange light gleamed in his eyes, a strange 
color glowed upon his. cheeks and lips. The 
log, fair hair hung in pale curls about his 
purning temples, and every pulse throbbed 
with agony. It was one of the few moments 
jw his life, in which he regretted immersing 
himself in solitude. In his pain and distress, 
his thoughts went back to the home of his 
childhood, to the mother’s hand that had pos- 
sessed such magic power when its cool touch 
had passed over his hot brow; and the tran- 
sition from this thought, to that of his brother’ 
was natural and easy. 

“Happy Donald!” he exclaimed, “ with 
Helen’s pitying hand to soothe every pain! 
Ah, how different are our lots!” 

Yet as he spoke, something whispered that 
it might have been otherwise, even with him. 
He might have found i 
“Some love that in a desert still could blow, 


Some spirit that could breathe of happiness, 


Some soft, low voice to bid him weleome home.” 
But he resigned all to Helen Ayr, and lost at 


last. 


At last! O, whose shadow was then mov- 


ing slowly over his rude floor? Whose “ soft, 


low voice” was breathing out his name? 
Who was the lady, not young, but still very, 
very beautiful, who was weeping happy féans 
over his hot cheeks? He thought, for a mo- 
ment, that he had died, and was meeting Helen 
Ayrin heaven, and that she had grown into 
more spiritual beauty. He was recailed from 
this dream by her words. 

“You must come home with me, dear Mal- 
colm, Ellendeen awaits its master. You will 
recover among its peaceful shades, Let us 
away from this wilderness,” 

His eyes asked the question that his lips 
could not frame, and she, knowing what he 
would say, answered solemnly: 

“They are dead! Gone, all’ gone but me 
—husband, mother—all gone. I am alone in 
the'world. Malcolm, shall I go back without 
you?” 

And the long, tearful embraee told her that 
the moment had come-at last’ when Donald's 
Inst wish would be aceomplished, and that 
Ellendeen’s lord should also be the husband of 
Helen Ayr. For Donald, on his deathbed had 
charged her to find out his: brotler, if he was. 
upon the face of the earth; and, suspecting 
what might have been his motive in going 
away, he besought her to reward him for his 
long exile. 


The villagers had, their desire. When the 
grave and serious coaghman drove through the 
streets, he bowed low to the groups assembled 
at the corners, at the windows, on.the steps of 
houses, and standing at shop doors; and, 
within the carriage, lay. the hermit, his long, 
fair hair resting upon the lady’s shoulder, and 
his hand clasped im hers, and as they disap- 
pear¢d from sight, a» shout, long and loud, 
went up from the delighted crowd. 
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RUSSIAN CEREMONIES. 


The Russians have curious customs—for in- 
stance their funerals. hen # man dies, the 
riest comes and.takes nof the room 
n which he lies... The room is darkened and 
a number of candlestieks lighted, the priest 
continuing to mutter bis prayers until the 
funeral takes place. The body is carried to 
the church, where the relations come and take 
the hand of the deeeased, asking n for 
any offence they have, given him in life. A 
paper is put into his hand, testifying that he 
was an honest man, and a member of the 
Greek church. When he is put into the 
ground, and the grave filled, food is placed 
near it for the purpose of propitiating the 
spirit. Drunkenness and disorder frequently 
prevail at this ceremony. 

Their marriages are also singular. They are 
always in a church, at the door of which the 
priest meets the couple, and kisses their hands, 
at the same time giving them his benediction. 

ght, and gener pare of, silver, is plac 

upon their heads. is is called the maxriage 
crown. He pits & wax taper into each of 
their hands, and reads a portion of Scripture ; 
a sweet and bitter drink, emblematical of the 
joys and sorrows of married life, is given to 
each, The:whole service lasts about an-hour, 
and ends by the bride and brid , With 
all the spectators, following the priest around 
the altar three times. I-was present at the 
marriage of the Duchess of Olga, second 
daughter of the emperor, to the heir apparent 
of throne (of and it wasw 
very beautiful sight. e dresses of the par- 
ties, and .somie of the spectators, who were 
Nes numerous, were magnificent. 

yhen a merchant gives a dinner, he and his 
wife stand behind the chairs of the guests, and 
wait upon them, receiving the dishes from the 
servants and placing jthem,mpon the table. 
Every time one of the guests asks for more 
sweetening in his: wime, the, merchant: must 
march round the table; meet his wife, and sa- 
lute her. When it is a newly-married couple, 
this ceremony, ftom the frequency of its be- 
ing required, often beeomes fatigning to: the 


parties.— Russia and the Russians. 


The criterion of true beauty is that it ine 
creases on examination; that of false, that 
lessens. . There is something, therefore, in true 
beauty that éorresponds witrright reason, and’ 
is not merely the 
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Up, and join the busy ranks 
That fill the halls of trade! 
Up, slothful !—slothful, up! 
And think upon a plan: 
Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he can. 


Shake off the net of listlessness 
That indolence has thrown ‘ 
Around the pleasure-wearied frame, 

To chain you for her own. 
Break the thrall that she has cast, 
And once more be a man: 
Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he cari. 


“ Work while the day lasteth,”’ 

Thus saith the Holy Writ; 

Up, and do its bidding, 
Every sensual folly quit. 

Cast your eyes around you, 
Think upon a plan: 

Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he can. 


God has given a noble heritage 
To the people of this land; 
Hills and vales as numberless 
As the ocean's changing sand. 
Then, why not improve it, 
And show yourself a man? 
Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he can. 


THE PRETTY PLOTTERS OF PROVINCETOWN. 
A STORY OF CAPE COD. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


CHAPTER L. 


HOW THE PLOT WAS CONTRIVED, AND WHO 
WERE THE PLOTTERS. 

Every one has heard of Cape Cod, but com- 
paratively.a limited number of persons have 
visited it, and yet I know of few more inter- 
esting places. Especially dear is it to the 
memories of Puritan descendants, since it was 
at Provincetown, the village nearest the ex- 
tremity of the right arm of Massachusetts, 
that the Pilgrim Fathers first landed, and not 
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at Plymouth, as is generally believed. With 
that band of exiles, however, I have n 

at present to do. I have only to relate a little 
story of modern life on the Cape. 

Towards the end of the month of March, 
1860, the long street, and the various wharves 
of Provincetown, presented a bustling appear- 
ance. Quite a little fleet of schooners were be- 
ing laden with casks of provisions, bait, water, 
and fishing tackle; for this was the season of 
their annual departure for “the Banks,” or 
fishing grounds. And within the various 
houses of the town, all were busy too, for there 
was scarcely a dwelling from which either a 
father, brother, son, or other male relative, (or 
intended relative) was not going to the fish- 
ery, and for these, no small amount of stiteh- 
ing, mending, darning, and the like, had to be 
done by the female members of the commu- 
nity. 

In some of the dwellings, however, there 
were no signs of such preparations, those be- 
longing to retired captains, or citizens, who 
had realized, in a quiet way, sufficient means 
to enable them to do without any other em- 
ployment than they chose to impose upon 
themselves in their own snug little gardens, or 
perhaps in the care of the cranberry-patches 
of which there were many in that region. To 
one of these “ upper-crust ” Cape Cod houses 
I muBt now introduce the reader. 

It isa very neat cottage in the thorough- 
fare, at the rear of the principal street, shaded 
by fine trees and surrounded by a pretty gar- 
den, where feminine taste is plainly to be seen 
by practised eyes. In the front parlor of this 
dwelling-house, the time being ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, a servant maid, whose face you 
need not look at twice to be fully convinced 
that she is of Hibernian blood, is busy dusting 
the furniture, and soliloquizing in a brogue re- 
dolent of Tipperary and its bogs. 

“Och! be the pipir that played before Mo- 
ses! but it’s a hard place I've got onyhow!” 
said Biddy, as she set about dusting some del- 
icate china chimney ornaments, vases and 
statuettes. “There’s ould misther always 
growling like a dog, and his ould wife watches 
me like a cat, as she is; and as for Miss Fan- 
ny, och! the divil take her gimcracks! it’s 
break off the tail of this little chaney dog I 
have now, bad luck to it! Och! wirasthru! 
what ’ll I do at all,at all? ‘Deed if the young 
missis must have images, why don’t she have 
the blissed Vargin, or houly Saint Pater? 
And be the same token, it isn’t dacent to have 
stattys as she calls ’em, like Julias Cayzar, or 
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Nabucadnazzar, all standing naked in the open 
air, which Mike sings about. Now here’s a 
|jttle ehaney gossoon, with the divil a rag on 
him, with two wings, and a bow and arrows. 
She said it was ahaythen daity, a pretty thing 
for a Christian to have in her house! Let me 
see what quare name did she call him—Koo, 
Koo— 

“Cupid, that’s the name, you little Irish 
diamond! Cupid the God of Love, and King 
of Hearte—Emperor of Kissemall, and I'm 
his Ambassador,” exclaimed a dashing young 
fellow, who bounced into the room, gave Biddy 
a smacking kiss, which freedom that discreet 
young person resented by a good-humored 
box on the ear of the offender. 

“Now be done with you, Mr. Frank Lang- 
ley)” cried Biddy, as the gentleman appeared 
disposed to repeat the osculatory feat, “ shure 
what would Miss Fanny say if she were here ?” 

“Oh! my Norah Creina dear, but then don’t 
you see—” 

“Don’t be Norah Craneying me ; that’s not 
mé nae, which is Bridget Mulligan, and a 


good name ’tis to the fore, and why need I be 
ashamed of it, I’d like to know that, Mr. 
Frank? So hands off if ye plase !” 

“I was going, Biddy, to say, in the words of 
Tom Moore, you’ve heard of him, of course ?” 

“Avy coorse and I have; Tim More was first 
cousin to me own mother’s foster brother at 
Ballybragghan; and isn’t he the boy for a 
scrimmage ?” 

“Pooh, I mean your countryman, Tom 
Moore, the poet, who says: 
“*O, ‘tis sweet to think that wherever we rove 

We are sure to find something blissful and dear; 
And when we are far from the lips that we love, 

We have but to make love to the lips that are near.’ 


“Now, Biddy, as a certain young lady’s lips 
were not near, and yours were, I thought I’d 
adopt his philosophy, and salute her by proxy, 
80 I merely kissed you on her account, do you 
understand? here’s a dollar, Biddy.” 

“Indade I do, sir, and if it’s to sarve Miss 
Fanny, Mr. Langley, O, why, av coorse I 
can’t object, and you may make a proxy of me 
any day when it’s convanient.” 

“Nothing like the time present, then.” 

And Mr. Langley was using his proxy so 
liberally, that he did not hear a step approach- 
ing the door. Just as he was withdrawing his 
arm from Bridget’s not over slender waist, the 
door opened, and Mike the farm servant made 
tis appearance, greatly to the confusion of 
Biddy, his fiancee. As for Mr. Frank Lang- 
ley, he betrayed not the slightest embarrase- 


ment, and stared Mike full in the face, and 
whistled ‘ Lillebullero,’ 

“Mighty purty doin’s! I'd like to know, 
Miss Bridget, what that gentleman’s face was 
so close te yours for, and his arm, too, around 
your waist ?” 

“Now don’t be a fool, Mike,” sharply res- 
ponded Biddy, “ you ought to go down on your 
knees and thank this gentleman for saving me 
from a most dreadful accident.” 

“ What in time can the girl mean ?” thought 
Frank Langley, “ but I'll follow her lead. Yes 
Mike, you had nearly lost your Biddy. HadI 
not, fortunately, been on hand, she would have 
been—been—ahem !—she would have been—” 

“Choked!” interpolated Biddy, observing 
that Frank was at fault. “ Yes,” continued 
Frank, now a little more at ease, “ choked to 


death! It was about the narrowest escape I 
ever heard of.” 

“God bless me, Mr. Frank, and how was it ?” 
inquired Mike, now somewhat alarmed, and 
less suspicious. 

“J’U tell him,” said Biddy, hastily. “You 
see, Mike, whin I was swapin’ the carpet, I 
picked up one of the bades off ould mistress’s 
necklace, looking for all the world like a gold- 
en green paa; and as, my hands were full, I 
put itin my mouth to take care of it a bit. 
Jist then the divil of a cat came in and scared 
me so, that my heart jumped up into my 
mouth, and the paa stuck in my throat, Och! 
but it’s chokin’ I was, when Mr. Frank came 
in and—” 

“ Saved her!” exclaimed Jack. “ Yes, Mike, 
she was black in the face. So I put my eyes 
close to her mouth, and saw the pea sticking 
in her windpipe. There was no time to be 
lost, so I squeezed her round the waist, and 
slapped her back,to force the pea upwards, 
and luckily I succeeded.” 

“ God bless your honor,” said the deluded 
Mike, gratefully, as hearing himself called, he 
quitted the room, 

No sooner had he got out of earshot, than 
Biddy burst into an explosion of laughter, and 
asked Frank wickedly, whether she hadn’t 
“ cooked that paa nicely ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” remarked Frank, “leave a we- 
man to get a fellow out of ascrape. But good- 
by, Bridget, and mind you swallow another 
pea when I come again.” 

“QO, be off wid you,” cried Biddy, as Frank 
attempted to repeat the squeezing process, and 
left the room just an instant before a young 
lady entered it. 

F It was Miss Fanny Nickettson, the niece of 
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Captain Bangs the owner of the cottage. 
Fanny was a very pretty girl, but as every 
one of my readers will, doubtless, have his or 
her own standard of beauty; I shall not de- 
scribe her eyes, lips, hair or figure. Let the 
young gentleman who peruses this veritable 
story take his own beau ideal of beauty, and 
imagine Fanny to be that. 

~“ No one here, Biddy?” said Fanny to the 
domestic. “I thought I heard you talking 
with somebody.” 

“ And shure it’s talkin’ wi’ somebody I was, 
Miss Fanny.” 

“Who was it? You know my uncle is 
very particular about visitors.” 

“Indade ’twas with meself, miss; and shure 
that’s the worst company I kape onyhow.” 

“T hope so; but Biddy, can you keep a se- 
cret?” 

“ What's that, Miss Fanny ?” 

“Tf I tell you something very particular in- 
deed, you will not let anybody else know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Ts it me? nivir fear, miss! sure, and is it 
a love saycret ?” 

“Ah, Biddy,” replied Fanny, with a blush 
and a little sigli, “I believe so. Were you ev- 
er in love, Biddy ?” 

“O yes, Miss’ Fanny; dén’t you know that 
an Trish girl takes to love as natterally as she 
does to the measles? It’s Mike is afther me 
now, miss, if ‘you'll plase to keep my saycret.” 

“Of course. Now listen, Biddy. You know 
Willy Hooksure ?” 

“Is it the mate 6f the Golden Mackerel ?” 

“The same,” 

“Tn coorse I do. ‘Is he the looky man, Miss 
Fanny ?” 

“Well, never mind now, Bridget. I want 
you to stroll down to Commercial Wharf 
this evening, after sundown, and give him this 


note. You will see him in the neighborhood 


of his schooner. Then I want you to go with 
this other note to the Pilgrim’ House, where 
Mr. Langley boards.” 

“Sure, miss, he was here two hours ‘agone, 
axin’ for you, and by the same toketi, he tried 
to kiss me, the thief o’ the world. Sure, Miss 
Fanny, you aint colloquin’ With ‘such‘as he is, 
onyhow !” 

“Never fear, Biddy. But now just listen to 
me. As you cannot read, TE have’ not written 
directions on thém, but to prevent your mak- 
ing any mistakes in delivering these notes, I 
have folded one in a ‘white and the ‘other in a 
pink envelope. The white one is for Mr. 


, the pink note for Mr. Langley. Are 


you sure that you understand what I mean?” 

“O, and indade I do.” 

“ And be sure,” continued Fanny, “ that 
do not letiany one see you on the wharf, when 
you give Mr; Hooksure the white letter, You 
needn't be particular about the other. There's 
a dollar for you.” 

“Thank ye, miss,” said Biddy, as she quitted 
the room, and Fanny threw herself wet a 
rocking-chair. 

“Well,” soliloquized that young 
ever a poor girl was half worried out of her 
life, Tam. Here’s Uncle Bangs insists on my 
marrying Will Hooksure, and Aunt Sally tells 
me I shall espouse no one but Mr. Langley, 
I can’t please both, that’s certain, so decidedly 
the best plan willbe to please myself. Now, 
here aremy two admirers, one is a rough, 
bold, honest Cape Cod sailor, with a heart as 
big as his fist; the other, a town bred dandy, 
who makes - fine speeches, tells impossible sto- 
ries, and I believe cares less for me than for 
my little dowry. It’s, a question between a 
man and a monkey. Now, there’s my friend, 
Susan Block, if I could only— but by all 
that’s wonderful, there is Susy, coming up the 
garden walk.” 

Miss Susan Block was the bosom friend 
of Fanny, a piquant, pretty lass, up to all 
kinds of mischief, and never so well pleased 
as when engaged in some little intriguing af- 
fair of the heart. After that warm embrace 
which young lady friends always bestow on 
each other (which) a wicked bachelor friend 
characterizes as a “ waste of the raw material), 
Miss Susan commenced with: 

“O, my dear Fanny, you're moping I see, 
as usual! Come, put on your bonnet and let 
us take a stroll. By the way, I met Mr. Hook- 
sure just now, looking, poor fellow, as blue as 
indigo. I hear he is off for the ‘banks’ to- 
morrow, and—” 

Here the lively young Indy was interrupted 
by the entrance of Aunt Sally, a prim and pre- 
cise old maiden lady with a peaked chin, an 
angular Nose, and 4'vixenish’ voice, that sound- 
ed like the noise produced by the sharpening 
of a saw. 

“ And a very good job too,” exclaimed the 
old lady, with reference to Miss Block’s re- 
mark concerning Mr. Hooksure’s intended de- 
parture. He’d better a deal be out there 
catthing fish, than angling for young girls’ 
hearts at home. Dessay when he came sneak- 
ing about Here after you, Fanny, he he thought 
that his “lines‘had fallen in pleasant places.’ 
Massy forgive me for quotin’ seriptur! Why, 
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Fanny, I should think you might look higher 
than a common fisherman! Only see, how 
fond Mr, Langley is of you. There’s a genteel 
young fellow, yet you are so perverse as to 
have nothing to say to him! What beautiful 

stories he does tell, to be sure !” 

®None of which are true, aunt!” said Fan- 
ny, indignantly. 

Here Miss Susan chimed in:—*O, Fanny, 
there I cannot agree with you. But even if 
they are not, they are so interesting. Why a 
woman who had Mr. Langley for a husband 
would save a little fortune in one item alone.” 

“Tp what way, pray ?” asked Fanny. 

“Tn story papers and magazines. Mr. Lang- 
ley’s stories are as good as those in Ballou’s 
publications. I declare I’ve half a mind to 
set my cap at him myself.” 

Which remark of Miss Block was treason 
toa certain absent young gentleman, as_ will 
by-and-by be evident. Fanny muttered to 
herself, “I wish to my heart you would; it 
would be the greatest favor you could do me.” 

“Now Fanny,” said Aunt Sally, “I’ve ac- 
cepted an invitation to go to the Highland 
Lighthouse, with Mr. and Mrs. Coobiddy to- 
morrow, and I want you to fix up my laven- 
der bounet ; you can easily do it this evening, 
mydear. Good-morning, girls.” And out she 
went, greatly to the relief of the young 
ladies. 

“Heavens! how provoking!” cried Fanny, 
“and I've made arrangements to meet Willie 
to-night on High Pole Hill, back of the Town 
House. Poor fellow, he sails to-morrow, and 
ifT fail to keep the appointment goodness 
knows whenever we shall meet again. How 
shall Tcontrive it? Aunt’s bonnet must be 
done, that is certain, and it is no less certain 
that I must see Will. Susan, darling, do set 
your wits to work, you clever creature, and 
help me out of the dilemma!” 

“Hm,” said Susan to herself, “and _per- 
haps help myself to Frank Langley at the 
same time; not so bad a notion,” and then she 
spoke out: 

“Susan, I have it! You shall come to my 
house to spend the evening and sleep with me. 
At the appointed time you can slip out, dress- 
ed in my bonnet and cloak, and meet Will, and 

Pil take a stroll dressed in yours, so that af- 
terwards, if necessary, you can prove an al- 
ibi. Afterwards, We'can'sit up late and finish 
the bonnet.” 

“Capital !” cried Fanny, in eestaey, “ Pll go 
directly and ask Aunt Sally’s permission to 
go with you. If I just give her a kiss or two 
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(sly little puss), and tell her that I'll take extra 
pains with her bonnet, she’ll consent to any- 
thing.” 

Fanny retired, and Susan said to hersélf, 
“And Pll write a note (I can imitate dear 
Fanny’s handwriting; toa T)to Langley, in- 
forming him that a lady wishes to meet him 
this evening, on High Pole Hill. In Fanny’s 
attire who knows but I may fascinate the fel- 
low? Atleast I'll try; all stratagems are fair 
in love and war.” 

With this sage remark, she vanished. 

* * * 

We must now transfer the seene to the kiteh- 
en of Aunt Sally Bangs, where Biddy was 
employed in the rather unromantic vocation 
of darning stockings. 

“Och! wirasthru thin,” moaned that afflict- 
ed domestic, “what'll I do at all, at all? 
Here’s Miss Fanny do be wantin’ me to carry 
her two letthers, and the ould cat of a mis- 
thriss has gone out and took the key in her 
pocket, to kape meat home! And sure Miss 
Fanny has gone out too, so I can’t give her 
the letthers back! It’s most sivin o’clock, too. 
Holy Vargin! who’s that rapping at the dure? 
Och! bedad! if it should be oneof the speerits 
they talk about. There ’tis again—O—O—” 

But just then poor Bridget’s fears were al- 
layed by the sound of a well-known voice 
without; it was that of Mike. 

“ Whist, Biddy, whist. I tell yez it’s only 
me.” 

“Och! ye thafe o’ the world,” stormed Bid- 
dy, though she snfiled pleasantly all the while, 
“what do yez mane by frightenin’ a poor cra- 
thur like that for? But come. round to the 
windy, Mike acushla! missis and miss is gone 
out and I can’t Jet fye in.” , O, but that’s 
lucky, she thought to herself, “ ll get Mike to 
take the letthers ” 

She opened the window—what. passed be- 
tween her and Mike it is not for us to say— 
enough to know that their heads were remark+ 
ably close together, and that suddenly Biddy 
exclaimed : 

“There now, no more fooling, Mike! I 
want yez to do something forme. Do you see 
these letthers ?” 

“In coorse I do, Biddy.” 

“ One of ’em is a pink letther, and the other 
is a'white letther, Mike.” 

“True for you, onyhow,” remarked Mike. 

“Now,” said Biddy, slowly, in order duly to 
impress the important message.on Mike's 
myemory, “put yer tin toes itito your bro- 
gans, and take the white one, the white one, 
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mind, to Will Hooksure, on board the Golden 
Mackerel, at Commercial Wharf, and then 
carry the pink letther to Mr. Langley, at the 
Pilgrim House. Do you understand ?” 

“O that’s asy enough,” replied Mike, con- 
fidently, “ the pink one to Mr. Hooksure, the 
white one to Mr. Langley, the chap as druv 
the paa out of yér throat. I say, Biddy, don’t 
swallow any more paas, unless I’m by, bekase 
ye see I’d rather do the squeezing meself.” 

“Och! bothershin!” said Biddy, “now be 
aff wid ye, or ye’ll be too late, ye divil!” 

And after slamming the window in Mike’s 
face, Biddy, who was pretty well tired out, 
dropped quietly asleep in her chair. 


Ina room in the Pilgrim House, sat, Mr. 
Frank Langley, one of those gentlemen who 
are popularly said to “live by their wits.” He 
was very flashily attired, and carefully “ got 
up,” though had his chains and rings been 
submitted to close examination, the triumphs 
of galvanism and electro-plating would have 
been evident. And Mr. Langley’s moral char- 
acter was much like his decorations, there was 
a good deal of worthless metal beneath the 
glittering surface. 

“Very extraordinary, very extraordinary 
indeed !” said Mr. Langley to himself. “Here 
have I been cudgelling my brains for weeks 
past, in order to contrive means for procuring 
an interview with the adorable Fanny, and 
now comes a note from her, without her sig- 
nature, but I know her hand-writing, in which 
she wishes an opportunity t® meet me this eve- 
ning! Well, well, it’s quite true that wo- 
man’s a riddle. But after all, her proposal is 
not so much to be wondered at. I knew she 
couldn’t long resist Frank Langley; and the 
idea of her rejecting me for that great rough 
fellow, Hooksure, who always ‘smells of tar 
and codfish, faugh! the idea is absurd. But 
here comes Mike, old Bangs’s servant, what 
can he want ?” 

“Is it Mr. Langley, I’m spakin’ to, yer hon- 
or?” said Mike, with a low scrape of a bow, 
and a pull at his forelock. 

“ That is my name,” admitted Frank. 

“Then here’s a letther for ye, sir.” And 
then poor Mike became perplexed, muttering 
to himself, “ Bedad, if I remimber which col- 
or I was togive him! Och! Ihave it. He's 
a rale gintleman, and av coorse he ought to 
have the claanest,” and he handed him the 
white envelope. 

‘ H’n, no directions on it,” said Frank, “ but 
let me see what is within.” 
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He opened the envelope and read: 


* Do not fail to be at the int 
this 
“Ha! ha!” cried Frank, “ so the girl's com. 
ing round with a vengeance. She is so anxious 
indeed, that she sends a second note, to make 
sure of me, and in this one signs her name, 
Bravo! Frank Langley! You must be irr. 
sistible! So now I will go and prepare for my 
interview with the charming Fanny.” 


In the centre of the long street of which 
Provincetown consists, rises an eminence, 
called High Pole Hill, on which the Town 
House is situated. About in front of this was 
Commercial Wharf, at which lay the schooner 
Golden Mackerel. On the wharf, Mr. William 
Hooksure, mate of the above named vessel, 
was pacing, on the evening of the day these 
incidents we have recorded, in what might be 
described as a doleful mood. 

“ And so,” mused Mr. Hooksure, a stalwart, 
handsome son of the sea, and as thorough a 
fisherman as ever lived on Cape Cod; “and 
80, this is my last night in Provincetown, for I 
know not how long. I almost wish I had 
never returned to it, for unless I gain Fanny, 
life will be utterly worthless. Uncle Bangs, to 
be sure, favors my suit, but what can he do, 
poor easy man, against the will of his wife, 
who dislikes me because I am a plain man who 
would rather work than loaf about like that 
monkey, Langley? However, there’s one com- 
fort, Fanny does love me, and despises him.” 

At this juncture, Mike made his appearance, 
with a letter, which he handed to Will, who 
opened it and started with surprise, as he read 
the following: 


“ Sir :—If you have any respect for me, and 
wish to promote my happiness, I must desire 
that you desist from attentions, which are op- 
pressive to Yours, 

FANNY NICKETTSON.” 


“Do my eyes deceive me?” exclaimed the 
agitated young man, when he had finished the 
perusal of the unlooked-for epistle. “No, 
there it is in black and white, and delivered 
to me by her own man. What can be the 
meaning of this? Has any one been slander- 
ing me to her? But here, at least, is my re- 
jection, in her own writing. There’s a mys- 
tery somewhere ; but how to find it out! and 
I off to sea with the next tide, Let me see, 
it is now half-past nine. I'll try to see Fanny 
somehow, and know the worst at once. If I 


find she has flung me overboard, for that fel- 
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low; why, much as I love her, I wouldn’t give 
asingle whistle to call her back ; but, if she be 
yet true, then, Fanny, I'll cheerfully toil for 
months to come on the ‘Banks, and your 
smiles when I return shall repay me for all!” 


CHAPTER IL. 
HOW THE MYSTERY WAS UNRAVELLED, AND 
HOW THE PLOTTERS PROSPERED. 


The reader must now be pleased to accom- 
pany me to the summit of High Pole Hill, 
where Mr. Frank Langley is awaiting an ar- 
rival. 

“Nine o'clock,” says he; “ the precise time 
of my appointment with Fanny. I wonder if 
she'll keep it. Perhaps she only meant to 
make a fool of me, after all. But even if she 
is in earnest, how am I to secure ,my prize? 
We cannot get married here, and though I 
have managed to wheedle Aunt Sally with 
lying stories about my great connections, I 
don’t believe she has sufficient influence with 
any minister to induce him to tie the knot pri- 
vately. No, no, there is but one way for it, 
we must elope. But here comes somebody, 
eh! ‘tis Fanny herself, known among a thou- 
sand. Now then, Frank Langley! remember 
faint heart never won fair lady. Courage!” 

It was that deceitful jade, Susan Block, dis- 
guised in Fanny’s apparel, who now made her + 
appearance. 

“0, Miss Fanny, how delighted I am to 
see you,” said Frank, advancing, and offering 
an arm, which the lady accepted. 

“0, Mr. Frank,” said the supposititious 
Fanny, “what must you think of me ?” 

“Think of you, my angel?” exclaimed 
Frank, in raptures, “ why that you are a dar- 
ling, and that I am the happiest fellow in the 
world. O, Fanny! if you only knew what I 
have suffered during the last few days, while 
uncertain as to whether my love was returned, 
you would indeed pity me. But this meeting 
= every doubt, and makes amends for 


“O, Frank! how beautifully you do talk. 
But do you know that I can’t quite trust you 
yet? I’m a little mite jealous.” 

“ Jealous, deat Fanny! of whom?” 

“Don't go to pretend not to know, Mr. 
Langley; do you think that I have not noticed 
your flirtations with Miss Susan Block ?” 

“What! flirt with Miss Block? That is not 
only untrue, but a decided libel on my good 
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taste. Why the girl has a snub nose !” 
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“© A snub nose, have I!” said Susan to her- 
self, and addressing Jack, she added aloud, 
“It does turn up a trifle too much certainly.” 

“ And then she has red hair !” 

“No, Frank, that’s not quite fair, she says 
‘tis true auburn.” 

“ Nonsense! red, decidedly orange red, the 
genuifié carotty, and then, her mouth! Why, 
it is like that large one of the man on whose 
tombstone the epitaph was written: 


“* Traveller, don’t linger on this sod, 
For, if he gapes, you're gone, by G—!’"” 


“A pretty portrait he’s painting of me,” 
thought. Susan. “ Well, Mr. Frank, Susan may 
not be very handsome, but then you must ad- 
mit she has excellent qualities of head and 
heart.” 

“ Head and heart indeed! one is shallow and 
the other hollow, whereas you, my dear Fan- 
ny,—but why not raise the envious veil ?” and 
he attempted to remove it. 

“Presently, sir, not just yet. Spare my 
blushes, dear Mr. Langley. But before I put 
perfect confidence in you, I must be satisfied 
of your affection beyond a doubt.” 

Qn hearing this, Mr. Frank Langley, threw 
himself upon his knees, and lifting one hand, 
he theatrically exclaimed, “ Doubt, adorable 
Fanny! doubt? 

“* Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 


Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love!'” 


“Can I—can I longer hesitate, O, Frank!” 
cried Susan, “but tell me what are your 
plans?” Prompt they must be, or my unele 
will force me to marry that odious Will Hook- 
sure against my will. Speak, dear Frank.” 

“ Fanny, I see no other way than by eloping, 
to cheat the old hunks. We must elope, and 
by land, for we couldn’t get away by the reg- 
ular packet without all the town seeing us.” 

“Delightful, Frank. O, I should like an 
elopement, ‘twould be se romantic, you know! 
just like that we read of in stories. Only 
just fancy it, Frank! I'll just give you an idea 
of it, shall 1?” And the lovely girl drew a 
picture of a runaway marriage that was quite 
delightful. She had quite a gift of word- 
painting. 

“ Capital, my dear girl,” said Frank, “ your 
fancy sketch, Fanny, shall become a blissful 
reality. When will you be ready to start? 
No time must be lost, you know. Why not 
to-morrow night? If the Golden Mackerel 
should be detained by ill-winds, they may 
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blew good to Will Hooksure. They may/mar- 
ty you to him withoutidelay”” 

“O, horror! yes, then to-<norrow ‘night 
it, Frank. As you say, the sooner done the 
better.” 

“Certainly; and Fanny, love, say 
something, but feel a little delicate.” 

“O, sny on, Frank, Are we not-one 
now ? and why hesitate tongnaiies anything to 
your Fanny ?” 

“Well, you see, it’s just this, Fanny. I’ve 
been paying some heavy bills’ lately, and am 
run short of ready cash, in consequence of 
my agent South not having remitted as he 
should have done; but the war.has played the 
deuce with my plantation. property. Now, 
dear Fanny, I thought you -wouldn’t mind 
drawing a few hundred dollars from ‘your 
aunt, so. that in case I do not find money at 
my banker’s in Boston, we may not’ be incon- 
venienced. Do you understand ?” 

“O, yes, perfectly, make yourself easy, 
Frank; I'll make that all right.” 

“Thanks, dedrest, and now let us take a 
stroll round the hill.” 


It was about ten o'clock as Fanny Nickgtt- 
son, dressed in Susan’s clothes, arrived on 
High Pole Hill, just after the pair just spoken 
of had quitted it. 

“Ten o’clock,” said Fanny, “and he. was to 
have been here as the clock was striking. O, 
dear me, I don’t much like this masquerading, 
but then it may be excusable, as it gives me an 
Opportunity of testing a lover’s sincerity. I’m 
sure I’m not givemto jealousy, but auntie ‘has 
been insinuating that Willie has been paying 
particular attention to Susan Block of late, 
and I don’t like that. » Now, I’ve a capital op- 
portunity of finding out the truth of the mat- 
ter, especially as I can imitate her voice pret~- 
ty-well. Let mevsee, I’ pretend that Fanny 
(that’s me) is taken sick, and has sent me (Su- 
san) to let him. know wihy she cannot meet 
him. But here:he comes.” 

It was indeed, that desponding young man, 
Mr. Hooksure, who on perceiving, as ‘he 
thought, Susan, walked up to her. 

“Susan, Miss Block, you here? What on 
earth can this mean?” he added,in an aside. 

“O, Mr. Hooksure. I’m so glad you're 
come. Miss Fanny ‘is so isick, that she ‘has 
sent me to tell you why she could not come 
out,” 

“ How unfortunate! and I, perhaps, have to 
leave to-morrow morning. I may never see 
her again.” 


» “O, Mr, Hooksure, I-wouldn’t let that trou- 
ble me, were I you. Fanny isn’t the only pret- 
ty girl in the world, you know.” 

“T'th well enough aware of that, Susan, but 
she is the only girl I care for, or ever shall,if 
it comes to that.” 

“Ay, ay, it’s all well enough for you to 
say that, sir, but once at sea, you'll forget all 
about her, You sailors, they say, have a 
sweetheart in every port.” 

“ Nonsense, Susan, if I don’t marry Fanny, 
Pi never wed with another woman. By Jove, 
she is perfeetion.” 

“T don’t'see so much ‘heart in her, for my 
part. Don’t you think she squints a little, 
just a leetle, Willie ?” 

“No, bat perhaps yours are little awry?” 

“Ono, andher nose! Idon’t call it a beau- 
tiful nose, it’s'too large ; and her mouth is mueh 
too small. . But these you look at with lover's 
eyes.” 

“To be'sure F do}; but it is not her face on- 
ly, that I so much admire. Her mind is puri- 
ty and love itself. O, Fanny, Fanny, shall I 
ever see you again ?” 

“ Welljif you never should, Mr. Hooksure, 
I’m sure there’s many a girl would jump 
havé! such a fine, handsome, brave fellow as 
you. I declare I—I++. Pray lend me the 
support of your arm, I’ve such a strange flut- 
tering about my heart—oh—oh—” 

And here the artful-young lady fell,ina 
seeming faint, plump into the young sailor's 
arms. 

“Well,” said he, “here’s a pretty piece of 
business; if Fanny should see me now! [ll 
be hanged if I don’t think Susan here is in 
love with me. Heavens! she’s fainted dead 
as a_hammer. Confound this veil, she clutches 
itso tight that I can’t raise it to give her air. If 
any one should come now, what mischief might 
be made—ande+by Jove, somebody is com- 
ing.” 

Yes, it was even so, for who should make 
their appearance at that critical moment, but 
Mr. Frank Langley, with apparently Miss 
Fanny Nickettson on his arm? 

“ Hallo!” shouted Frank, “ what the deuce 
have awe here? Mr. Hooksure, and Miss 
Block in his arms! by all that’s wonderful. 
There, Fanny, haven’t I told you that he was 
swéet in that quarter? ©, the hypoerite, to 
pretend to be fond of her, and all the time 
carrying on im this way with Susan. But 
we'lLexpose them, and when we quit Prov- 
incetown, leave them to contempt and deri- 
sion.” 
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it’s perfectly awful, Frank, couldn't 
serve you such a trick for all the world,,. The 
bold, forward creature !” 

“Good evening, six,” said.Frank, stepping 
up to Will Hooksure,“I.see you are yery 
pleasantly employed, but fortunately, sir, I 
have brought with me a youngdady who will 
be glad to. see hypocrite unmasked. You 
professed an affection for Miss Fanny Nickett- 
son; I find you here with her friend, Miss Su- 
san Block, in yourarms. Where is Miss Fan- 
ny, sir ?” 

*{—I—ean explain all,” stammered Will. 
“Miss Nickettson is at home, sick, and she 
sent this—” 

Nosir, she is not at homesick,” said Frank, 
interrupting him, “she ishere;” and he led 
forth his fair companion, whom , Will had not 
before observed. 
|“ What, Fanny! speak—explain this mys- 
tery!” cried Will. 

“Presently; but firstlet me attend to my 
fainting friend.” 

surprised,” said Frank. 

“So am I,” cried, Will. 

“You'll be more so, presently,” said Frank’s 


“ Yes,” remarked the invalid, now recover- 
ing, “I fancy it will be a novel surprise party 
alhkround. I’m better now, Mr. Hooksure.” 

“Tm glad of it, Miss Susan, for though it’s 
impolite to say it, I’m very. glad to have you. 
- @ffmy hands,” 

“Out of his arms, he means,” said Frank, 

spitefully ; “but Fanny don’t let him deceive 
you further.” 
_ “Excuse us, gentlemen,” observed the false 
Susan, “while you are settling your aflairs, 
my friend and I will take a walk round the 
hill, and rejoin you in a few moments.” 

AS soon as they had departed, Will burst 
out: 

“Mr. Frank Langley, there is some trickery 
here, and my firm belief is that you are at the 
bottom of it. Now Iam a plain, blunt, open- 
hearted sailor, attached as you know, to Miss 
Fanny ask you, siz, how hap- 
pened it that after she had broken an engage- 
ment to meet me here, on the plea of sickness, 
that she has come hither in your company ?” 

“Why,” replied Frank, with cool effrontery, 
I presume she preferred ‘my society 
toyours; but,” he added, maliciously, “1 
shouldn't wonder if she felt.a little surprised 
abseeing Miss Block in your arms, Master 
Will. It’s all up with you in that quarter, so 
the sooner you sail the better she'll like it.” 
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“ How knew you that, you jackanapes ?”. 

“J have the best authority for it, that of the 
lady heeself, who is returning I see, with your 
friend.” 

Now it must be told here that these crafty 
young ladies had, during their absence, again 
changed, and each had therefore resumed her 
own@loak and bonnet. Their veils tog, had 
been discarded, 

“ Now sir,” said Frank, triumphantly, “ 
shall see.” He then walked up to Fanny, who 
turned scornfully from him, and walking up to 
Will Hooksure, much to the surprise of that 
gentleman, took his arm quite lovingly. 

“Yes, we shall see,” remarked Will, “the 
mist begins to clear up a little.” 

“What, Fanny!” said Frank, “are you.so 
mad as to join that.man after seeing him hug 
Susan just now ?” 

“Upon. my word, Mr. Impertinence! Mr. 
Hooksure hug me, indeed; why he never took 
me in his arms in his life!” 

“ Well, that’s odd,” thought Will. “I know 
she fainted away, and, that I kept her from 
falling,” 

“ And Fanny,” went on Frank, “ will you 
dgny that you agreed to elope with me to- 
morrow night?” 

“ Good gracious, is the man mad ?” exclaim- 
ed Fanny. “ Willie, as sure as there’s a heay- 
en above us, such an idea never entered my 
mind. Elope.with him indeed !” 

“QO, O, Mr. Langley,’ said Susan, walk- 
ing fiercely up to that gentleman, “I’ve got a 
crow to pluck with you, sir, I’ve a snub nose, 
have 1? And I’ve carrotty hair, have 1? And 
a big mouth, have 1? How came you to assert 
that, sir 2?” 

* Tassert! You must be dreaming.” 

“You told me so yourself, sir,” cried Susan, 
“ and in return I drew a fancy picture of our 
elopement. Now do you recollect?” 

Mr. Frank Langley looked amazed, as well 
he might. “Come Susan,” said Will, “ don’t be 
too hard on Frank there; didn’t you tell me 
that Fanny squinted, and had too large a nose, 
and too small a mouth?” 

“2” replied Susan, “ I vow I never even 
thought of such.a thing.” 

“And Fanny,” asked,Willie, “didn’t you 
send a letter to tell me; not to pay you any 
attentions, as my suit was offensive ?” 

“No, Willie, but I sent. a note making an 
appointment to meet you here to-night.” 

“ And Fanny,” asked Frank, “and did not, 
you send me a note appointing an interview 
with me here ?” 
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“ Never,” indignantly replied the young la- 
dy. “O,stay a moment, a thought strikes 
me, and here in good time comes the very 
man who can help me out of the difficulty, if 
any one can.” 

At this juncture, who should make his ap- 
pearance but Mike ? 

“If you plaze, miss,” said he, “ yout aunt 
sent me to look for you. I’ve been to Miss 
Block’s house, but you wasn’t there,so I came 
here.” 

“Stay, Mike. When you took a pink and a 
white note for these gentlemen, to which of 
them did you give the white note ?” 

“Why, that was the clane one. I gev it to 
Mr. Langley.” 

* And the pink note ?” 

“To Mr. Hooksure, miss.” 

“ Ah, Willie,” cried Fanny, “ there’s the mis- 
take; you had the wrong letter, so had Mr. 
Langley, who must have seen the mistake, and 
meanly took advantage of it; and to further 
mystify the matter, Susan and I exchanged 
dresses, so that when Mr. Langley met Susan, 
he mistook her for me, and when, Will, I faint- 
ed (or pretended to) in your arms, you little 
thought you were clasping your own Fanny.” 

“But why this disguise?” asked Willie. 

“Tl confess if you'll promise to forgive 
me ?” ‘ 

“Of course, I'll forgive you anything.” 

“Well,” explained Fanny, “ Auntie, who you 
know wished me to marry Mr. Langley, hint- 
ed that you flirted with Susan. I was weak 
enough to believe her, and as Susan, to play 
off a little harmless deception. There now, 
you know all.” 

“Mr. Langley,” said Susan, “I'll be waiting 
for you at twelve o’clock, to-morrow night, 
with that two hundred dollars, én case your 
remittances should not have reached Boston, 
you know.” 

“The game's up,” said Mr. Frank, and he 
sneaked off. 

“Thank goodness all is right again, and I 
am happy,” said Willie. “But O, Fanny, to 
think that in a few hours I have to leave you 
forso longa time. But when I come back—” 

“Stop!” you’re not gone yet. And now, 
Willie, ’'ve got a genuine surprise for you. 
An hour ago I saw Uncle Zebe, and he has 
bought the Flying Fish. He will put you in 
her as captain; that will reconcile Auntie, 
and we shall have no more trouble. So go 
down to the Golden Mackerel, get your things 
ashore, and come to me in the morning.” 

Here Mike, the unconscious cause of the be- 
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wildering events of the last half hour, broke 
in with: 

“ And sure it’s sorry I am, for the blundher 
I made, Miss Fanny; but ’twas Biddy must 
have gev me wrong directions, sure, bad luck 
tome. Butif it’s not displasin’ to ye, miss, 
I’ve just bought out o’ my savin’s a cottage 
and a patch of ground, so Pll marry Biddy, 
the troublesome crathur, by your lave, and 
take her off your hands.” 

“ With all my heart, Mike, and I'll give her 
the wedding gown.” 

“ And what is to become of me ?” asked Su- 
san, “I should like to know that.” 

“ When we are married,” said Fanny, “you 
shall come and live with us, until a certain 
young gentleman comes here from the Indies. 
Mr. Pips wont let us keep you long.” 

“Is it Mr. Pips?” exclaimed Mike. “0, by 
the powers, but that’s the name of a beautiful 
young sailor that’s this blessid minnit at the Pil- 
grim House. He came by the stage, half an 
hour ago, and be the same token, he axed where 
one Miss Block lived.” 

“O, gemini!” cried Susan, “but I’m going 
to faint right off now, and no mistake.” 

“You'd better run off, Sue,” remarked Fan- 
ny; “ but stay, we'll go with you, and have a 
happy evening of it.” 

The next day, Mr. Frank Langley myste- 
riously disappeared from Provincetown, hav- 
ing forgotten to pay his little bill at the hotel 
where he stayed. In a week afterwards, Will 
and Fanny were married, and not long after- 
wards, Mr. Pips and Susan, and Mike and Bid- 
dy. The Flying Fish has made several suc- 
cessful trips, and her captain has never had 
cause to regret leaving the Golden Mackerel. 


FALOCONRY. 

Falconry, which is now altogether in disuse 
among us, was the principal amusement of our 
ancestors. A person of rank in England, 
some three or four centuries ago, scarcel 
stirred out without his hawk upon his hand, 
which in old paintings was the criterion of no- 
bility. The expense which attended this sport 
was very great; among the old Welsh — 
the king’s falconer was the fourth officer 
state, but, notwithstanding all his honors, he 
was forbidden to take mere than three 
draughts of beer from his horn, lest he should 
get Intoxicated, and neglect his duty. In the 

of James the First, Sir Thos. Monson is 
said to have given a thousand pounds fora 
cast of hawks; and such was their value in 
general, that it was made felony, in the re 
of Edward the Third, to steal a hawk. 10 
take its eggs, even in a person’s own 
was punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together with a fine at the king's 
pleasure.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF EARLY LOVE. 


BY D. C. SHOCK. 


The rose, though ‘tis faded and pale, 
After many a gliding year, 

A sacred perfume does exhale 
To the memory of true love dear. 

Its bloom and its fragrance are o'er, 
No longer its sweetness it gives; 

Yet the charming remembrance of yore 
In each sere, withered leaflet lives. 


Each tender rosebud, when 'tis riven 
By lily white hands from its stem, 
And in love and affection is given, 
Is dear as a king's diadem. 
And when happy years have rolled on, 
We will gaze on that rosebud with joy, 
And find one sweet pleasure alone, 
Which time can never destroy. 


Thus ever the dear, beloved name 
Of the fair and black-eyed Arabell 
Fans the spark of a long sleeping flame, 
And makes my heart ardently swell. 
And when I think of the sweet smile 
That, fair-like, danced o'er her cheek, 
I gaze on a heart without guile, 
And an angel submissively meek. 


We met in our youth, and our love 
Was simple, and holy, and true; 

And often my bosom would move, 
As we sighed our parting adieu. 

We parted with hearts free from sorrow, 
For pure was such love as was ours; 

Then met we again on the morrow, 
And passed many innocent hours. 


How quickly those hours would glide 
On their little pinions away ; 
For with fair Arabell by my side, 
I ever had something to say. 
We culled’ the sweet flowers together, 
And wreathed as we sat in the grove; 
Whilst many a tale I would tell her 
Of childish affection and love. 


With the light heart of youth we would move 
O’er the fields where the cattle would roam, 
And singing some sportive song, would rove 
Far away frony our parents and home. 
Her jetty, long locks would be lying 
O’er her neck with wild beauty and ease, 
Or else would be tossing and flying 
About on the impudent breeze. 


But pleasure has never yet lasted; 
Each transient joy has a sorrow; 
And fond hopes to-day are but blasted 
And turned to despair by to-morrow. 


“POOR FLORENCE.” 


We parted! ©, that was a stroke 
That severed each fond tie apart; 

From a blissful delusion I woke, 

With misery’s pang in my heart. 


Saddened years have rolled over since then, 
And now I am happy and free; 

But I would taste sorrow again, 
To be, Arabella, with thee! 

And the mention of thy beloved name 
Each chord of affection doth start; 

Each spark kindles up to a flame, 
And renews youthful love in my heart. 


> 


“POOR FLORENCE!” 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Tus beautiful Mayday is to me an anniver- 
sary—it is just ten years since I came to live 
at Brook Farm. I had been brought up in the 
city, and knew the country only as city people 
know it, through oceasional glimpses from the 
window of a railroad car, by a summer day’s 
visit to some suburban village, or through the 
distorted medium of a watering-place. But 
that was not the country in all its wide signi- 
ficance and beauty; not the country as it ap- 
peared to my imagination in childhood; one 
boundless, outlying succession of green fields, 
long wooded slopes, dark masses of forests, 
kingly mountains, low, green valleys shining 
with the limpid waters of running brooks, 
sheltered, home-like old houses, guiltless of 
paint and architectural pretension, arid simple, 
unconventional ways of honest people. 

All my life long this imaginary picture 
haunted my brain. It never changed save to 
add new beauties to its familiar features. 
And now, when ten years ago, I came to the 
neighborhood of Brook Farm, I was surprised 
to find my childish picture almost realized. 
There, close at the foot of the mountain, 
nestled the little -unpainted cottage where 
Aunt Lucy lived—I can see its brown roof as 
I look from my window. 

From its doors, overhung with woodbine 
and clematis, I first saw Brook Farm. Its 
broad lands swept down to the rapid brook 
which divided them from Aunt Lucy’s unpre- 
tending estate. The house itself, a quaint 
structure, with many gables, and odd turns 
and corners, stood on a hill. The eye trav- 
elled up long stretches of grassy land so green 
now in the May sunshine as to provoke con- 
tinual exclamations of wonder and delight, 
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across wide plains, where great elms threw a 
soft, dark shadow ih the warm summer after- 
noons, and on ‘our patches of meadow land, 
bits of ripe grain waving like ‘a Villowy sea in 
the wind, thick, shady orchards, where in the 
delicious nights moonlight and darkness con- 
tented for the mastery, and_ so into the gar- 
den, along the grass plot which flanked the 
building, and up the path bordered with beds 
of tulips and petunias and pinks. 
Brook Farm was a blessing to the neighbor- 
hood. So I told Aunt Lucy after I had stood 
at the door watching the shadows of white 
clouds drifting over the green fields, till the 
sun, getting higher, threw in such burning 
rays through the interstices of the woodbine 
trellis that I was forced to retire. 
Aunt Lucy had just put away the breakfast 
things, and the little sitting-room was a 
miracle of tidiness, from the snowy window 
curtains to the pitcher of azalias upon the 
table, whose fallen petals she was just now 
brushing away. 
“It is a pretty place, Katy, and Mr. Nugent 
is a fine man. Who knows, now, but he might 
take a fancy to you, Katy?” And Aunt Lu- 
cy glanced up at me with a face that expressed 
a very moderate approval. 
Perhaps I ought to have bridled a little, 
looked surprised, affected ignorance, and 
asked what in the world she meant. Or, per- 
haps, being no longer a young lady, my cue 
would have been to put on an air of dignified 
severity, and demand an explanation, at the 
same time volunteering a declaration of future 
and everlasting independence. But as I am 
not an affected or insincere person naturally, 
and had, moreover, no motive for imposing 
upon simple-hearted Aunt Lucy, I did dot pre- 
tend to misunderstand her, but simply asked: 
“Is he a bachelor or a widower ?” 
“A widower. His wife died three or four 
years ago. She was apretty woman; but she 
was a good deal too fond of society to be a 
good wife for Mr. Nugent... It was a real love 
match, but people think it wasn’t a happy one, 
for John changed very fast after he got mar- 
ried. However, he’s free now, and I dare say 
will be more particular next time.” 
“ Are there any children ?” 
“Two littl darlings,” said Aunt Lucy, 
brightening, for her especial weakness was 
children, “You mustsee’em, Katy. They're 
dreadfully kept under, though, by their Aunt 
Caroline.” wil 
“ His housekeeper ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Nugent’s sister.” 
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“Ah?” 

Aunt Lucy remembered just here that the 
young turkeys hadn’t been fed, and so I fol- 
lowed her out to the barnyard, and in the ex- 
citement of so novel a scene—the eager whir- 
ring, rustling scramble for food, the peck, 
peck, peck, of ascore of bills upon the board 
where it was placed, in the amused contem- 
plation of their eurious actions, I quite forgot 
Brook Farm and its owner. 

In the afternoon they Were recalled to me 
by an unexpected incident. ‘The blue mid- 
summer sky had become overclouded, a light 
wind sprang up from the west, and it grew so 
tempting out of doors that I laid down my 
work and told Aunt Lucy that I was going 
out for a ramble, The ftimation that a 
shower was not very far off did not make 
much impression tipon Me, 4nd full of the 
new impulse I started off in gay spirits. A 
walk through a long lane at last brought me 
into a wood. How beautiful it was! How 
very still! The wind had gone down, and 
there was an inexplicable hush in the air, 
Scarcely was there the faintest movement 
among the leaves. I took off my bonnet and 
sat down, thoroughly enjoying the sweet re- 
pose of the place. 

My thoughts became more sad than gay as I 
sat there, and yet not wholly sad, for as one 
grows older, and past disappointments and 
sorrows recede into the distance, they become 
invested with a soft and tender beauty, which, 
when they were nearer, we could not see 
with our tear-blinded eyes. 

But the great masses of dark clouds were 
now rapidly rolling up from the west, and I 
rose in alarm, and was about. to, start off at a 
quickened pace for home, when suddenly 4 
cry arrested my steps. It was achild’s voice, 
loud, clear and piercing, and indicative of dis- 
tress and terror. I paused, and’in a moment 
it was repeated. I only waited now to be 
sure whence the sound proceeded, before hur- 
rying away as fast as possible into the woods. 
The underbrush became more thick, and 
tangled as I advanced, and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that I foreed my way along; 
but by dint of much effort 1 gradually drew 
nearer. 

“QO, come, come! Do come, quick!” now 
burst in piteous tenes from childish lips. 

“Don’t ery; I’m coming,” I called in an- 
swer, and the cries were hushed into low 
sobs. 

Presently I caught a glimpse of some light 
drapery among the tangled brushwood, and 
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in a moment I was close by two children, 
who I at onee conjectured had lost their way 
in the forest. But they were litéle things to 
be trusted upon a long walk alone. The 
youngest, a lovely little girl, was not more 
than four or five, and the other a fine, manly 
little boy, who brushed away the tears, and 
ceased crying as soon as I came in sight, could 
not have exceeded six. 

_ What is the matter, my dear? Are you 
lost? Tell me what has happened?” I put 
out my hand, and the little girl with a charm- 
ing confidence nestled at once into my arms. 

“Yes, ma’am, we’ve got lost, Floy and I. 
We went into the woods after berries, and 
then we lost our way and Floy got frightened,” 
replied the boy at once, ina grave, manly way 
that won my heart. 

Just then a low, muttering thunder peal 
rumbled in the west. The little one in my 
arms began to sob again. 

“©, it is so dark here! 
us home.” 

T did, indeed, perceive that not a moment 
was to be lost; but now, looking about me, I 
could not at once decide which way to take. 
Upon one side the woods seemed less dense, 
and hastily concluding that the opening must 
lie in that direction, I set off, urging the two 
children to come on as fast as possible; in a 
few minutes we came into a wood path, which 
I supposed to be the one I had just left, and 
now, free from the tangled shrubbery and the 
inequalities of the wood, our way became 
easier. . 

“What is your name ?” I asked, as we hur- 
tied along. 

“John Nugent,” was the reply. The little 
fillow ‘strode manfully along, keeping pace 
with my hurried steps, and presently added, 
“flive at Brook Farm.” 

“Ah, do you?” 

“Yes. Do you know Brook Farm?” he | 
demanded curiously. 

“Yes; I live with Miss Lucy Sanford.” 

He brightened at onee. “Aunt Lucy? 
Are you her niece she told us was coming ?” 

“I think I must be. My name is Katy 
Lynde. I came yesterday.” 


Dear lady, do take 


“That's it. O, Ploy, this is Miss Lynde 
that Aunt Lucy told us about, you know. | 


Smiling a little at this premature judgment 
of character, I still urged the childreh to press 
on, for now the vivid golden arrows of the 
lightning began to dart hither and thither in 
the clouds, and the thunder grew nearer and 
louder. It seemed as though this wood path 
was never to cease. I certainly had been 
twice as long traversing it as when I entered 
the wood. At last, most unexpectedly, we 
came upon a road, and to my dismay I diseov- 
ered that I had taken the wrong path, and 
travelled in the opposite direction from home. 
An old elm which overhung the road I reeog- 
nized as one that had been pointed out to me 
by the coachman the day before. It must be 
three miles away from Brook Farm. There 
was no house in sight. Still the dense black 
clouds rolled up from the west, and a dark 
curtain of vapor swung in mid-heaven. 

I stood still a moment to think. There was 
not a sound audible except the occasional re- 
verberations of the thunder. But as I lis- 
tened the rattling of wheels broke in upon thé 
stillness; they eame nearer—a gentleman 
driving alone in a light, open wagon—and in 
another moment the boy shouted in a joyful 
tone: 

“ Papa, papa!” 

The wagon drew up, and the gentleman 
sprang out. Of course there were confused 
exclamations of surprise and delight, the chil- 
dren clinging to their father in a way that 
showed how much he was accustomed to pet 
them. A few words made him acquainted 
with the position of affairs, and he then said, 
glancing at the clouds: 

“We aretwo miles from Brook Farm, and 
the shower is close upon us. I am afraid, 
Miss Lynde, I-shall not be able to place you 
under shelter before it comes ; but we will try. 
Fanny is very fleet.” 

We were presently dashing along the road 
at swift pace. Just now the wind was quite 
still. It was the breathless hush that preceded 
the tempest. As we entered the drive which 
led up to the house, a blinding flash smote our 
eyes, andin an instant a sharp clatter shook 
the heavens, and rolled away in long, heavy 
peals. Before the carriage was drawn up at 
the steps there came the quick, tumultuous 
rush of the rain; but in an instant more we 


There, Floy, I told you so. You see,” he | ware safe in the broad, hospitable hall. Look- 


added, in an explanatory tone to me, “ Floy | 


Was ‘afraid you wouldn’t be nice, and we 
shouldn't dire to go to Aunt Lucy’s any 
more. Floy thought you'd be like Aunt Caro- 
line; but you aren't, a bit” 


ing around me, and recalling in my excitement 
the somewhat strange position in which I found 
myself, I perceived a lady standing in the deor- 
way of an inner apartment. She was tall and 
graceful; there seemed a pecuijar pliancy in 
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her flexile figure, as she inclined forward in an 
expectant attitude. As I glanced at her face 
I caught the gleam of a singular expression 
which that instant swept across her handsome 
features. Immediately it vanished, and at Mr. 
Nugent’s introduction she came to me with a 
smile, so singular in its fascination and repul- 
siveness, so inexplicable, so uncanny was the 
expression of her eyes, that I stood as one 
transfixed, 

Only for a moment, however, for the touch 
of a cool, soft hand upon my own recalled me 
to my senses. I said a few words of acknowl- 
edgement in reply to her elaborate welcome, 
and then sat down. Mr. Nugent came and 
stood near me, opposite a window, looking out 
at the sheets of rain which poured down with 
ceaseless rapidity. Miss Warner sank upon a 


» lounge, where she could look us both in the 


face. Again I felt those basilisk eyes fixed 
upon me. I looked up suddenly and met 
their full glance. But they did not fall; by 
some magic they held mine. That singular 
smile had not yet faded from her face; but 
now she threw into it a new element—some- 
thing of an appealing pathos which interested 
me in spite of myself. 

“T cannot divine where I have seen your 
face before,” she said, in atone like the smooth 
notes of a silver-voiced bird —tones which 
charmed you. “But it is strangely familiar 
to me. Is she like our poor Florence, 
John ?” 

Mr. Nugent glanced at me. His eyes were 
a clear, honest blue. 

“TI have not remarked it,” he answered 
briefly, and again looked out of the window. 

“I must be mistaken, then,” she said, 
with a sigh. “ You would recognize it of 
course.” 

Mr. Nugent turned abruptly, and walked to 
the other side of the apartment. All at once, 
there flashed across my mind a reminiscence 
of the past. Ten years ago I had had a pupil 
—a music scholar. Her friends were educat- 
ing her for a public singer, it was said. A sin- 
gular girl—having at sixteen all the art of a 
diplomat of sixty—so all who knew her 
thought. I had heard that she did not adopt 
the profession chosen for her, and stories of 
romantic interest had reached me in regard to 
her. In an instant it grew clear tome. Out 
from the past, over the pages of some difficult 
lesson, those weird eyes looked with their 
mingled fascination and repulsion. Her 
name, toe, I remembered. I looked up at her 
and said, quietly: 


“You knew me very well once. You were 
my pupil. Do you remember the old-fash- 
ioned grand, and the sonatas which you mas- 
tered so quickly ?” 

She rose and came to me, bent her head and 
kissed me. I saw then that she had known 
me from the first, but the surprise was admir- 
ably feigned. Then she drew back, looked at 
me again for a moment. 

“Well, you have changed. Years bring 
changes to us all.” And she swept back to 
her seat with her graceful air of self-poise and 
ease. 

“They have brought none to you,” I could 
not help saying. 

“T don’t know,” shaking her head-sorrow- 
fully. “Poor Florence’s death was a sad 
blow.” 

Mr. Nugent started with an impatient 
gesture, 

“The rain has nearly ceased now, Miss 
Lynde. I will take you home as soon as it is 
quite done. In the meantime, are you a con- 
noisseur of flowers? If you are I should like 
to show you mine.” 

It was evident that he wished to terminate 
this scene, and I was glad to second him. I 
loved flowers dearly, and it was with no affect- 
ed interest that I followed him from one choice 
specimen to another. Caroline Warner ac- 
companied us, saying little now, but making 
that little, by the aid of gesture and sighs in 
appropriate places, as eloquently expressive as 
a discourse could have been. This was “ poor 
Florence’s” favorite flower; another had an 
odor in which she particularly delighted; here 
was a rose, a slip from which was planted near 
her grave; those camelias were precisely like 
some which she wore at her bridal—* poor 
Florence!” So often was the dead wife re- 
suscitated in this way, that I could not help 
pitying Mr. Nugent, whose face showed how 
great was his annoyance, though I did not 
comprehend the significance and drift of all 
these allusions. It was done raining now, 
and I was eager to go. Fanny was brought 
round to the door. Miss Warner wrapped 
me in shawls, but just as we were ready to 
go, she said: 

“Wait one moment more. I must show 
you poor Florence’s portrait.” 

Mr. Nugent stood at the door while she led 
me through one or two rooms to a little, dark- 
ened apartment in one corner of the house. 
Here she drew aside the curtains, and the 
likeness upon the wall started out into vivid 
relief. The painted face was the almost ex- 
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act counterpart of the living face near me. 


mond shaped eyes, with their mingled elements 
of attraction and repulsion. It fascinated me. 


I looked at it earnestly, and then at last 


breaking the charm, I said: 

“She was very beautiful !” 

“Js it any wonder that John’s heart is bur- 
iedin her grave? Is it strange that he can 
never love another ?” 

“No!” I said, shortly, turning away. 

_ She followed, and putting her arm around 
me, as we passed through the hall, said: 

“TI suppose, though, he will feel obliged to 
provide a mother for his children, dear little 
things! Don’t you think he ought ?” 

We reached Mr. Nugent in time to spare me 
a reply, and it was with a feeling of relief that 
I found myself released from that presence. I 
could not help thinking that Mr. Nugent 
shared the feeling. 

I confess I should not have supposed that 
he was the proprietor of a buried heart, judg- 
ing from his conversation during our drive to 
Aunt, Lucy’s. It was animated, and often 
brilliant, with a play of genial humor and a 
pleasant flow of spirits. There was a little 
roguishness in Aunt Lucy’s smile as she 
thanked Mr. Nugent for his,care of me, and 
invited him to call again. 

“Mr, Nugent was very deeply attached to 
his wife, wasn’t he, aunt?” I said, as I was 
talking over my impromptu visit. 

Aunt Lucy shook her head. “ What makes 
you think so, Katy ?” 

“Why, Miss Warner said so, and was con- 
stantly alluding to her in a way that awakened 
some emotion in Mr. Nugent, though I cannot 
be sure what it was.” 

“Caroline Warner is very artful.” 

“But what motive could she have ?” 

“0, motives wouldn’t be wanting, or she 
might do it out of pure wantonness.” 

That was not very likely, I thought; still 
there was in my mind a sense of ber cunning, 

oe pblaaty strong to make me refuse to 

This was the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with John Nugent. It progressed 
rapidly, for he was not slow to avail himself of 
Aunt Lucy’s invitation. I say that the ac- 
quaintance progressed. It did, to a certain 
extent. We learnt to know each other’s 
tastes and opinions. I learnt to admire him 

#4 model of true manliness and honor, 
What he thought of me I ge not know until 


afterward. But so far as knowing each oth- 
er’s real selves is concerned, we might as well 
have been utter strangers, Now, I know 
whence the constraint arose which made it 
impossible for me to reveal myself to him. 

Caroline Warner haunted me as if she had 
been my appointed satellite. She petted me, 
she patronized me. I was no match for her, 
and I submitted. She talked so much of Mr. 
Nugent, and his inconsolable sorrow for “ poor 
Florence!” that by dint of repetition I came 
to believe it implicitly. Moralists are fond of 
talking of the power of truth; but I don’t 
know that there is any inherent weakness in a 
lie if it is persistently adhered to and skilfully 
supported. Caroline was accustomed to dilate 
with touching pathos upon the forlorn condi- 
tion of those two beautiful children. “ Poor 
Florence” herself would wish it. Not that 
her image could ever be superseded—O, no, 
that was impossible—but some one might be 
found who would act a mother’s part by the 
children; some middle-aged person of intelli-. 
gence and amiability, who would not expect 
the devotion of a first affection, but would be 
content with esteem, etc. 

During all this time, the summer, with its 
train of glories, was sweeping by, and scarcely 
one of those radiant days passed which did 
not see Mr. Nugent a visitor at Aunt Lucy’s 
cottage. Sometimes the children came with 
him, but oftener they came alone. I encour- 
aged this, for I liked it best. In his absence I 
could give myself up to them unreservedly, 
let them cling about me and caress me as 
much as they would. In his presence I could 
not do this, and it pained me to repel them. 
Of course these summer days did not pass 
without sly smiles and roguish intimations 
from Aunt Lucy, which I was obliged to laugh 
at, and try to forget, too often unavailingly. 
Midsummer grew into autumn. October 
gathered up the scattered tints that summer 
had thrown around in her lavish luxuriance 
of benefactions, and spread them over every 
forest, showered them over all the foliage, till 
every isolated tree, every lonely bush by the 
wayside, stood magnificent as a king in his 
royal robes. 

I recall now with wonderful vividness the 
way in whichsthe afternoon sun lay on the ash 
trees in the cottage yard when John Nugent 
first spoke to me. Though my heart stood 
still to hear, the drooping of those leaves, the 
graceful swaying of the long, flaming, leafy 
fringes in the southwest wind sank into my 
memory forever. And what was it that I 
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listened to? What were those words which 
so stirred my heart? 

They were quiet and manly. If there was 
any emotion it did not’ shake the grave, kind 
tones. They were not’ impassioned words. 
They did set my heart+ wildly throbbing. 
They meant kindness, esteem, confidence, not 
love. Would I be his wife? he asked at 
last. 

An indignant, passionate refusal sprang to 
my lips, but I had no power to utter it. I was 
inexpressibly pained and humiliated. T raised 
my eyes to his. How blind I was—how ut- 
terly, hopelessly blind—not to see that the 
eager, wistful tenderness which shone in every 
feature, belied the cold, calm words which he 
had just spoken ! 

But I did not see it, and my pride would not 
let me show how deeply he had wounded me. 
Was he indifferent? I could be doubly so. I 
knew my voice was very hard, as I repeated 
the common-place expressions of surprise, as 
I told him that I required time for reflection. 
He withdrew a step from me as I said this, 
and a shade of something like disappointment 
swept over his face. My indignation leapt 
forth afresh. Did he expect to win his house- 
keeper, his governess, for a life service with- 
out any demur upon her part? 

If I had only said the things ‘which sprang 
to my lips, it would all have been well, ‘we 
should have understood each other’; but pride 
kept me silent. He should not know that he 
had power to pain me so. I would give him 
my answer to-morrow, I said. Would he ex- 
cuse me now? I commanded myself enough 
to receive his kind adieux without any display 
of emotion; but once alone, my fortitude gave 
way. How could he have so insulted my wo- 
manhood? How dared he ask me to shut up 
in my heart all its infinite affections, and bind 
myself to perform menial services for him and 
his children, rewarded by what poor crumbs 
of regard he could let fall for me? 

But what else could I have ‘expected? I 
rose and went to the glass. The pale reffec- 
tion which met me contrasted strongly with 
the vision of the radiant woman who had 
filled the place I had been asked to fill. Pal- 
lor and care, and sorrow, sat upon this fhee, 
how tould it attract him? TI felt utterly hu- 
miliated. And yet, I could not sit down and 
write the cool note of refusal which I had in- 
tended. The feeling with which my intention 
recurred to my mind, showed me‘how nearly 
impossible it would be. By-and-by my indig- 
nation spent itself; the sharp, bitter pain I 


felt, softened into a hopeless sorrow which had 
no angér in it. Cowld I ever win his love? 
Would lie in time learn to love me as he had 
loved Florence? Hiow potent must have 
been the charm with which he drew me so 
that I could’ have asked myself these ques- 
tious! I longed for his love so that I was 
willing to submit to years of neglect and wait- 
ing if I might but gain it at last. But so well 
did I school ‘myself that he could see nothing 
of this when the next day I’ mét him in the 
little parlor. 

When through my stammering, hesitating 
speech he saw my’ decision, a look whith I 
could not understatid flashed on his face. If 
he had loved me, I should have known it for 
joy, and pride, and fervid warmth. Involun- 
tarily I'shrank away from him; doubtless my 
manner took ah additional shade of coldness, 
When T next looked at him it had faded, and 
there was nothing in his face save its usual 
sunny look of kindness. 


The next day Caroline came to me. Itried - 


to hide my heart from the gaze of those mer- 


ciless eyes. She said she was delighted with — 


what John had told her. Fwas such a dear, 
good, sensible little bedy, so unexacting, that 
she thought—yes, she knew it would add to 
his happiness. Poor fellow! And the tears 
shone in her eyes as they were wont to do on 
occasion. 

Mr. Nugent seemed eager to consummate 
our marriage, and I, Heaven help me! had no 
reasons for delay. I was thankful for the kind 
way in which he spoke to me of Caroline. She 
was quite alone, and dependent, he said, and 
he should be glad if I could find pleasure in 
having her an inmate of our family. Of 
course I had known it could be no other way’ 
from the first. 

We were married at Christmas. Brook 
Farm lay hidden beneath a sheet of snow, and 
there was gloom in the outer landscape; but 
in my new home it Was warm and cheery. 
Caroline was not more enigmatical than usual, 
the children were wild with joy, and Mr. Nu- 
gent’s manner was so unaffectedly kind, he 
was so evidently happy, and showed such gen- 
uine pleasure in having me ne#r him, that I 
must have been hardindeed to satisfy if I had 
not felt some’ real happiness. 

But as weeks pasded; thé shadow in my 
home grew. I Kiiow that my experience was 
anomalous. “With wWhoft lay the fault? Not 
in my noble husband; with any intention upom 
his part. ‘No oné covild be more kind and- 
thoughtfal, more appreciative and indulgent. 
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But this did not satisfy me. T.crayed tender 
words, looks, caresses. And these were in his 
pature, as I felt with keen pain when I saw the 
children clinging about him. Since this was 
wanting toward me, I could not be unre- 
strained. I was naturally shy; I could not 
be demonstrative. 

With Caroline I tried to be patient. I list- 
ened. to encomiums of “poor Florence!” 
When my attention was directed to the emo- 
tion with which my husband always heard her 
mentioned, I did not even suggest that it 
would be desirable not to speak of her so fre- 
quently. But there were some things in which 
it was hard to yield. Caroline had established 
an influence on little Floy—I saw how bane- 
ful it was—how could I counteract it? While 
I was perplexed by this, my husband fell 
suddenly ill. 

For days and nights he tossed about in de- 
lirium. He lay for weeks upon the borders of 
the shadowy land. Even then, in all my ago- 
ny, it. was delicious to hear my name spoken 
ing tone which I had never before heard. At 
last my terrible fear was over—the delirium 
passed. He was very weak and helpless, but 
once more himself. After a few days he grew 
better. 

During one of the early days of his conva- 
leseence, Caroline sought in some objectionable 
way to excite Floy’s childish vanity. I inter- 
posed no objection in words; but Caroline, 
catching a glance that offended her, said in a 
tone of mock sorrow: 

“Do as your new mama wishes, of course, 
Floy. J shall not interfere.” 

Suddenly my husband rose up from the 
lounge on which he was lying, some feeling 
bringing a vivid color into his pale face. I 
hastened from the room, unwilling to be a wit- 
ness of any disagreement between them. An 
hour after, when I came back, I heard Caro- 
line’s voice. Its tones were still smooth and 
low. Idid not apprehend that I was under 
discussion until I stood upon the threshold. 
Then I heard Caroline say: , 

“You always hated my poor sister. You 
pst pale-faced chit better than you did 

Iwould have retreated, but wonder kept 
me still. My husband held out his hand. 

“Come to me, Katy.” 
I went, and nestling down at his feet, the 
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“T never loved any one better.” 

He folded me in his arms with the first en- 
dearing epithets that I had ever known from 
him 


“Why did you never tell me so before ?” 
“T thought you were indifferent to it, Katy. 

I thought you, were sufficient for yourself. 


Only lately I have begun to suspect that I 
held any place in your heart.” 

Caroline rose, her eyes flashing scornful 
lightnings. 

“You must excuse me. I am not accus- 
tomed to such tender scenes.” And she 
swept from the room. é. 

She left us not long after, and with her went 
the only shadow which ever darkened our 
life, 


POWER OF THE WILL. 


Children often rise in the morning in any- 
thing but an amiable frame of mind. Petu- 
lant, impatient, quarrelsome, they cannot be 
spoken to or touched without producing an 
explosion of ill-nature. Sleep seems we hare 
been a bath of vinegar to them, and one would 
think the fluid had invaded their mouth and 
nose, and eyes and ears, and had been ab- 
sorbed b gery pore of their sensitive skins, 
In a condition like this, I have seen them bent 
over the parental knee, and their persons sub- 
jected to blows from the ntal palm; and 
they have emerged from the infliction with the 
vinegar all expelled, and their faces shinin 
like the morning—the transition complete an 
satisfactory to all parties, Three quarters of 
the moods that men and women find them- 
selves in are just as much under the control of 
the will as this. The man who rises in 
the morning, with his feelings all brist- 
ling like the quills of a hedgehog, simply 
needs to be knocked down. ea solution 
of certain salts, he requires arap to make him 
crystallize. A great many mean things are 
done in the family for which moods are put 
forward as the excuse, when the moods them- 
selves are the most inexcusable things of all. 
A man or a woman in tolerable health has no 
moral right to indulge in an unpleasant mood, 
or to depend upon moods for the performance 
of the duties of life. If a bad mood come to 
such persons as these, it is to be shaken off by 
a direct effort of the will, under all circum- 
stances,— Timothy Titcomb’s Lessons in Lift. 


HAPPINESS. 
True is not the growth of earth ; 
The toil is fruitless, if you seek it there ; 
Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 


whole eager craving of my heart broke forth And’blossonis only in celestial air. 


in the words: 
“ Do you love me ?” 


Sweet plant of ise!—its seeds are sewn 
In here and there a mind of heavenly mould; 
It rises slow and buds, but ne’er was known 


“My darling, do you doubt it?” 
6 


To bloom—the climate is too cold.—Smgenipay. 
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LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. 

In the days of old, long before the deep soli- 
tudes of the West were disturbed by white 
men, it was the custom of the Indian warriors 
of the forest to assemble at the great cataract 
of Niagara, and offer a human sacrifice to the 
Spirit of the @lis. The offering consisted of a 
w canoe full of ripe frait and beautiful 
flowers, which was died over the terrible 
falls by the fairest who had just arrived at 
the age of w ood. It was counted an 
honor by the tribe te whose lot it fell to make 
the fearful sacrifice; and even the doomed 
maiden deemed it a high compliment to be se- 
lected to guide the white canoe on its hideous 
errand. But even in the stoical heart of the 
red man there are feel which cannot be 
subdued, and chords which snap if strained 
too tight. The only daughter of a chief of the 
Seneca Indians was chosen as a sacrificial of- 
fering to the Spirit of Niagara. Her mother 
had been slain by a hostile tribe, and her fath- 
er was the bravest among the warriors; his 
stern brow seldom relaxed save to his bloom- 
ing child, who was now the only joy to which 
he clung on earth. When the lot of the doom- 
ed one fell on his beloved daughter, nota mus- 
cle of his rigid countenance moved; in the 
pride of Indian endurance he crushed down 
the agony which rent his bosom. At length 
the day arrives; savage festivities and rejoic- 
ings are prolonged until the shades of Abe 
close around, and the darkness of night 
like a pall upon that wild funeral feast. 


But the pale beams of the rising moon cast 
a mystic light u the waters; higher and 
higher she rises in the still heavéiis, and the 


foam and the mists from the mighty falls gleam 
with a soft and silvery light. Niagara thun- 
ders into the dark abyss, but all besides is in a 
calm repose; the queen of night stoops to kiss 
the laughing waves, and all nature breathes of 
love, and peace, and happiness; the wild songs 
and the wilder whoops of the rejoicing savages 
suddenly cease ; the dread moment has arrived, 
and a hush—an awful and mysterious hush—is 
upon the eager, listening crowd. And now the 
white canoe glides from the bank, and is in- 
stantly swept into the flerce nee From this 
moment escape is hopeless. But the young 

ri dreams not of escape; calmly she steers 

er frail bark toward the centre of the stream, 


while frantic yells and deafening shouts of en- 
couragement and ap tion burst from the 
savages who line the ks. Suddenly, anoth- 


er white canoe leaves the dark of the 
forest, and shoots forth upon the stream. A 
few powerful strokes from the paddle of the 
Seneca chief, and the canoes are side by side ; 
the eyes of father and child meet in one last 
look of love, as together they plunge over the 
thundering cataract. into eternity! Farewell 
Niagara! So long as memory lasts, thy gran- 
deur, thy legends, and thy loveliness, be 
ever before me.—Bentley’s Misceliany. 


> 


We say of the blind man, from whom the, 
visible world is shut out, that he is poorer by 
half the world than the man who sees. O, ye 
spiritually blind, ye indeed are poorer than we 


by a whole world! 


LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. 


RESULTS OF APPLICATION, 
Many curious illustrations are found in liter- 

ary biography, of what resolution and applica- 
tion may accomplish in the way of intellectuel 

. One of the most remarkable cases of 
the Kind is that of Anthony Purver, an Eng- 

who had been brought up as a shoe- 
maker, with no education, excepting a very 
slender knowledge of his native tongue. Pur- 
ver was a Quaker, of a serious turn of mind, 
and after much reflection he resolved to ex- 
amine the religious principles which he ‘had 
imbibed in his youth, and in the course of his 
inquiries found himself much embarrassed b 
the different translations and explanations of 
a This determined him, though late 
in life, to study the languages. He 
began with Hebrew, in a very moderate 
compass of time, made himself a competent 
master of that and other oriental langu 
which are most useful to a critical know! 
of the Scriptures. He afterwards learned 
Greek, and at last Latin, and finally undertook 
the Herculean task of making a new and literal 
translation of all the books of the Old and 
New Testament, with notes critical and ex- 
planatory, which was published in two vol- 
umes, folio, in 1765—the fruit of thirty year’ 
laborious application. He was aided by an 
excellent memory, but the resolute and per- 
severing manner in which he applied himself 
to his labors is none the less com- 
mendable.—London Herald. 


A LUCEY LOSER. 

L’Ete of Ems, relates the following story: 
“A —— on entering the reading-room 
of Kursal found a louis at the foot of a 
chair. No one wasin the room at the time, 
and the gentleman said to himself, ‘ This coin 
belongs to chance and let chance do what he 
likes with it, arid so he went into tha > lay- 
room and threw it on the table. In threem - 
utes after the piece of gold had become a 
rouleau, which in the twinkling of an eye be- 
came in its turn several bank notes. The geén- 
tleman took them up, and in returning to the 
reading-room saw another gentleman looking 
for something on the ground. ‘ What have 
you lost?’ asked the first. ‘O, nothing buts 
twenty franc piece, which I must have dropped 
somewhere here.’ ‘3 found it,’ said the other; 
and without hesitation he handed to the other 
four notes of 1000f. each, and some gold, ad- 
ding, ‘ You say it was a twenty franc piece you 
lost; it is not’ my fault if the tapis vert has 
changed it into paper! but if you regret the 
transformation, the play-room is open, 
will soon retransform it into less than the 
-_ plete? The original owner of the twenty 

¢ piece did not require much pressing to 
induce him to take the windfall so unexpect- 
edly offered him.” 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
Slow our days 

In childhood, and the hours of light are long 
Betwixt the morn and eve; with swifter lapse 
They glide in manhood, and in they fty; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow-flakes in a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished.—Bnryant. 
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Che Florist,” 
Memento blest of love-engendered ! 


stakes are firmly in the ground, and the stocks or 
trunks are well fastened to them. If you have not 
provided yourself with stocks before this month, 
lose no time, and when procured, prune the roots 
into moderate form, for they will frequently be 
found straggling and awkward. Protect the smooth- 
wooded kinds, budded on the stocks, in pots, from 
the cold, and see that those in beds are well cov- 
ered with litter where there is danger of their suffer- 
ing from frost; and, as the smooth-wooded varieties 
budded in pots will be growing, support their shoots 
and remove all other eyes from the stocks the in- 
stant they break. At the North, where roses in 
parlors and greenhouses are coming into flower, 
syringe the plants freely with water, and occasion- 
ally with a solution of Peruvian guano, mixed in 
the proportion of half a pint of guano to eight gal- 
lons of water. Fumigate often with tobacco, in or- 
der to keep down the green fly; and with sulphur, 
to kill the red spider. 


Preserve your Dahlia Tubers. 
A correspondent of the Journal of Horticulture 
and Cottage Gardener, writes as follows:—“ May I 
be permitted to offer a simple suggestion relative to 
the preservation of dahlia roots during winter? 
Though carefully dried before storing away in the 
autumn, I used continually to lose them by the rot- 
ting of the crown, till at length the idea one day 
ecourred tome that the mischief was occasioned 
through the decay of the long stalk attached to the 
tubers; this becoming partially charged with fluid, 
kept; the crown constantly wet. My remedy has 
been not to leave more than four inches of stalk; 
from this to scrape the whole of the outer covering 
or bark, and at the base to make a.small opening 
which permits any watery deposit to escape. The 
result-has been that I have preserved the whole of 
my tubers, while experienced gardeners around me 
have complained of loss, notwithstanding that every 
precaution from damp or frost had been taken.” 
To obtain fresh-blown Flowers in Winter. 
Choose some of the most perfect buds of the flow- 
ers you would preserve, such as are latest in blowing 
and ready to open, cut them off with a pair of scis- 
sors, leaving to each, if possible, a piece of the stem 
about three inches long ; cover the end of the stem 
with sealing-wax, and when the buds 
are a little shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each of them 
Up separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean 
and dry, and lock them up in a dry box or drawer, 
and they will keep without corrupting. In winter, 
er at any other time, when you would have the 
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flowers blow, take the buds at night and cut off 
the end of the stem sealed with wax, and put the 
buds into water wherein a little nitre or salt has 
been diffused, and the next day you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the buds open and expand 
selves, and the flowers display their most lively 
colors and breathe their agreeable odors. 


The Strawberry. 

To grow this in great perfection, a soi] composed 
in part of clay seems desirable. If the ground be 
sufficiently fertile to grow corn or potatoes, trench 
it two feet deep, allowing a portion of clay, two to 
three inches, to remain on the surface, pulverize 
with your rake, and set your plants in rows, two 
feet apart, and from ten to eighteen inches apart in 
the rows, according to the vigor of the variety. 
This may be done as soon as the same season’s 
growth are sufficiently rooted to admit of removal 
—from the last of August to the first of November 
in this latitude, or early the following spring. If 
only a few plants—the first produced—are grown 
from a stool, they will be of the best quality; and if 
carefully removed in September, they will yield a 
crop the following season. These should be pro- 
tected by a covering of straw, leaves, or long ma- 
nure, during the first winter. Some recommend 
covering every winter. ‘ 


Keep House-Plants clean. 

The London Cottage Gardener relates an expeti- 
ment showing the advantage of keeping the leaves 
free from dust. Two orangetrees, weighing re- 
spectively eighteen and twenty ounces, were allow- 
ed to vegetate without their leaves being cleaned 
for a year; and two others, weighing respectively 
nineteen and twenty and one-half ounces, had their 
leaves sponged with tepid water onee a week; the 
first two increased in weight less than half an ounce 
each, while of the two latter, one had increased two 
and the other nearly three ounces. Except the 
cleaning, the plants were similarly treated. 
Pruning the Vine. 

If gardeners would consult their spade as well as 
pruning-knife, they would avoid disasters. To 
prune skilfully, a vine planted unskilfully, is like 
richly furnishing a house built on sand; the founda- 
tions give way, and the decorations are crushed in 
the general ruin. So far as vines are concerned, it 
would be better to leave them unpraned than to 
plant them in earth they cannot feed upon, or in 
places where their roots gangrene at the extremi- 
ties. The vine requires a strong, dry, warm soil, 
and people plant it in a light, wet, or cold border. 
Flowers. 

If you don’t love flowers yourself, do not quarrel 
with those who do. It is a defeet in your nature 
which you ought to be sorry for, rather than abuse 
those who are more gifted. Of what possible use is 
the rainbow, we would like toknow? And yeta 
wiser than you did not think the earth complete 


without it. 


THE FLORIST. |_| i= 
‘ 
im Of the soul! 
Yes, bring the pale blue-eyed Forget-me-not. 
T. L. Menarrr. 
Work for January. — 
Look well to all standard roses; see that their a 
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88 THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Che 
Apple 


Meringue. 

This is a simple dish, curtethdetagiectitiane! 
@d very pleasant to eat. Take some stewed 
apple which has been carefully prepared and is en- 
tirely free from lumps. It must be strained through 
a colander, if necessary. Put it into a pudding- 
dish ; beat up the whites of two eggs with not quite 
as much sugar as you use for frosting; heap this 
upon the apple; let it stand in a cool oven long 
enough to become slightly brown. The apple may 
be flavored with lemon, wine or cinnamon. Any 
other fruit may be used. This, kind of frosting is 
often put on lemon and other pies which have no 
upper crust. 


To prepare Fruit for Children. 

A far more wholesome way than in pies or pud- 
dings, is to put apples sliced, or plums, currants, or 
gooseberries, etc., into a stone jar, and sprinkle 
among them as much sugar as necessary. Set the 
jar in an oven on a hearth, with a teacupful of wa- 
ter to prevent the fruit from burning; or put the 
jar into a saucepan of water until its contents be 
perfectly done. Slices of bread, or some rice, may 
be put into the jar, to eat witlf the fruit. 

To mince Beef. . 

Mince the underdone part fine, with some of the 
fat; put into a stewpan a small quantity of onion, a 
little water, pepper and salt; boil it until the onion 
is quite soft; then put im a little gravy and the 
mince. A few minutes will dress it, but do not let 
it boil. Have asmall hot dish with sippets of bread 
toasted ready, and pour the mince inte it. If a 
little acidity is liked, a tablespoonful of shalot vine- 
gar may be used instead of the raw onion. 

Milk Whey. 

Steep in a cup of hot water for four or five hours 
a small piece of rennet about an inch and a half 
square. Pour the water, not the skim itself, into 
two quarts of aew milk. When the curd is come, 
pour it into a sieve or fine earthen colander, and 
press the whey gently out of it into a jug. This 
may be given either cool, or made the warmth of 
new milk, whichever the patient prefers. 


To clean Paint. 

Mix together one pound of soft soap, half a pound 
of powdered pumice stone, and. half a pound of 
pearlash, with hot water, into a thin paste; take a 
painting-brush, and lay. on this mixture over the 
paint which requires cleaning, and in five minutes 
wash it off with boiling water. 


Asrowroot and Milk. 
Mix: smooth, with a very little cold milk, one 
of arrowroot.. Boil half a pint of 
new milk, and the moment it rises to the boiling 
point, stir in gently the arrowroot and cold milk. 
Boil it till it becomes thick. 


To mince cold, Veal, 

Chop the veal up very'fine with a little ham or 
bacon, a tablespoonful of flour, three eggs, yolks 
and whites well beaten, a few sweet herbs, a smal 
onion chopped up, seasoning to the taste. Butter 
well a round pie-dish, fill it with the meat, leaving 
a round space in the centre of the dish, into which 
you must place a good-sized cup; put the dish in 
the oven, and let it bake until the meat assumes 
light brown color, then take out the cup, and fill up 
the space with a rich’ sauce. 
button mushrooms is the best. 

An economical Dish. . 

Take three sheeps’ tongues; let them lie in cald 
water for two hours, until all the blood has let 
them; then throw them imto boiling water for a 
minute, one by one, until you can remove the hard 
skin that covers them. Place them in a saucepan 
of lukewarm water; stew them gently for three 
hours, with three small carrots, two laurel leaves, 
cloves, a small onion or two, pepper and salt; cut 
them in two lengthways, remove the roots, and 
serve with a sauce piquante. 

— 
To make Lemon Lozenges. 

Take one or two whites of eggs, which beat with 
some orange-water; then add as much pulverized 
sugar as will make a stiff paste of it. Introduce 
also the raspings of lemon peels. All being well 
incorporated, roll it into balls the size of a thimble, 
which range on a sheet of paper and flatten after- 
wards as you like; then put them in the oven to 
bake. These are good for the summer complaint. 


Force Meat Balls. 

Take any cold bits of meat; chop fine with crumbs 
of bread, and a teaspoonful of chopped onion; add 
a little salt, pepper and parsley ; beat up an egg and 
put in, and rub all together. Make up into balls 
the size of an egg, and dip into a beaten egg, and 
then into flour or bread crumbs, and then fry in lard. 
These balls are nice put’into soup, after frying. 

A Swiss white Soup. 

Take a sufficient quantity of good broth for six 
people ; boil it; beat up three eggs well, two spoons- 
ful of flour, and a cupful of milk; pour these gradu- 
ally through a sieve or colander into the boiling 
soup; add nutmeg, salt and Cayenne pepper to 
your taste. 


Squab Pie. 

Pare and cut apples as for pies; lay them in rows 
with mutton chops and sliced onions. Sprinkle 
with. pepper, and salt, and sugar. Put in a deep 
dish with a top crust, and bake two hours or more. 
It can be made with any fresh meat. Eat hot. 


Rry Rot in Cellars. 

This may be prevented by whitewashing yearly, 
mixing with the wash as much copperas as will 
give it a clear yellow hue. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 89 


Curious Watters. 


A singular Coincidence. i 

A very singular meeting between father and son 
occurred at the battle of Antietam, which is well 
worth recording. Company K, of the 12th Magsa- 
chusetts, were engaged as skirmishers, and among 
the killed was Mr. Henry Staten, of Gloucester. 
His son Henry is also in the army, serving in the 
2d Massachusetts.” His company | deted as skir- 
mishers, and a momént before he fell, he was seen 
and recognized by the son; but before he could 
speak with him a shot from the enemy had accom- 
plished its fatal work, and the father fell mortally 
wounded. He lived long enough to speak a few 
parting words, and expired. It was truly a sad 
meeting, and the feelings of the son, as he stood by 
his dying father amid the shock of battle, with the 
balls of the enemy whistling about him, can be 
imagined but not described. 


Death of a Stone-Eater. 

John Speckmier, who for some years past has 
been travelling around the country entertaining 
audiences by his power to plunge the blade of a 
sword at full length down his esophagus, and by 
his capacity (?) to eat and digest any number of 
stonés—his only food, except lager beer—died sud- 
denly at Buffalo, lately. After he was taken ill, he 
stated that he had swallowed three pocket-knives a 
day or two previously, and they had brought on 
sickness. He was taken to a drug store, but died 
before he arrived there—the knives having cut the 
thread of his existence. 


An Bight-Legged Sheep. 

An eight-legged sheep was on exhibition at the 
State fair at Hartford, lately. A gentleman entered 
the tent and saw the sheep—a great curiosity in- 
deed, four of his legs rested on the ground, and the 
other four stuck straight up from his back. So it 
would appear that the sheep, on getting tired on 
one set, might turn over and travel on with the 
others. On examination the gentleman discovered 
some stitches on the side of the animal, and at once 
“saw” the freak of nature. The lower part of an- 
other sheep's hide, legs and all, had been sewed on 
this “ wonderful creature.”’ 


“Vatican,” 

Many who see this word may not understand its 
unpert. It is a pile of buildings covering a space 
of twelve hundred feet in length and one thousand 
in breadth on one of the seven hills in Rome. The 
site was once the garden of barbarous Nero, Early 


in the sixteenth century, the Bishop of Rome erected . 


there an humble dwelling. This had been added 
to by one pope after another, until it is now dne of 
the most spacious and magnificent palaces, stocked 
with paintings, statues, books and antiquities of the 
rarest kind. 


Big Bell. 

The bells on the continent of Europe far surpass 
those of Great Britain. At Erfurt, in Germany, is 
a vefy famous bell, weighing over 27,000 pounds, 
which was baptized by the name of Susanne, and is 
distinguished for the excellence of its metal, having 
the largest proportion of silver. It was cast in 
1497, whilst Columbus was still exploring the An- 
tilles, and Martin Luther was a child at school. 
Thayer, in his “ Lecture On Bélls,” says:—* As I 
stood by this noble bell I thought how often a few 
years later, with his exquisite sense of musical 
effects, must the future reformer have listened, de- 
lighted with its deep tones, as he went from house 
to house begging, breador himself ‘and his brother 
monks. And what recollections must its voice have 
awakened within him, when he stopped at Erfurt 
and preached, while on his way to Worms; or to- 
wards the close of his life, when he came thither, 
the great apostle, honored and beloved by the third 
part of Christendom.” 

Sleepiness in Church. — 

The art of balancing has become quite popular, 
and has been deemed/worthy of explanation in the 
form of a lecture by the scientific Mr. Pepper, who 
is smart and learned at the same time. We must, 
says the London Court Journal, extract one of the 
little jokes with which he peppered his lecture, and 
made it most acceptable fare. He said the old 
monks’ seats in Westminster Abbey, in Henry 
VII's Chapel, were placed on an axis which passed 
through the centre. As long as they remained 
awake nothing happened, bat directly when they 
went to sleep the seat upset, dnd they were tumbled 
out. This unclerical merriment was also provided 
for at the church of Bishop Stortford, where the 
seats were similarly constructed. 


An Indian Arrow, 

One of the arrows discharged by the Indians in 
the recent massacre at Madelia was taken from the 
body of one of the victims on the day after the fatal 
occurrence. The arrow penetrated through the 
heart to the depth of twelve inches. The Indians 
discharge these instruments with wonderful accu- 
racy and terrible effect. Instances were seen of 
their having gone entirely through the body. 
Curious Ineident. 

At, Davenport, lately, a.rat ran up a man’s leg 
inside his trowsers. It laid hold of the man's leg 


with his teeth, and held its grip with such tenacity 


that the man’s trowsers had to be cut, and the rat 
was ultimately taken off with a piece of flesh be- 
tween the teeth. The wound was quite serious. 


Religious Insanity. 

A widow woman in Roslin, Canada, aged 62, not 
long since starved herself to death, under the su- 
perstitious belief that God had ordered her so to do, 
to save hersoul. She lived thirty days without food- 
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When this art was first discovered, they 
only used one side of a leaf; they had not 
fommd out the expedient of impressing the 
other. Their blocks were made of soft wood, 
and the letters were carved. But frequently 
breaking, the expense and trouble of glueing 
new letters, suggested our moveable types. 
When Dr. Faustus bad discovered this new 
art, and had printed off a considerable number 
of copies of the Bible, to imitate those which 
were commonly sold in MSS., he undertook 
the sale of them at Paris. It was his interest 
to conceal this diseovery, and to pass off his 
printed copies as MSS. He could sell his 
Bibles at sixty crowns, while the dealers de- 
manded five hundred. This raised astonish- 
ment; and still more, when he produced as 
fast as wanted, and at lower prices. The 
uniformity of the copies increased wonder ; 
information was given in to the magistrate 
against him asa magician. His lodgings were 
searched, and a great number of copies of the 
Bible were found. The redink which embel- 
lished his copies was said to be his blood; and 


it was solemnly adjudged that he was in league 


with the devil, and he was obliged to save 
himself from a bonfire by revealing his art to 
the Parliament of Paris, who discharged him 
from all prosecution in consideration of this 
useful invention. 


» 


A Fauu.—Nick Biddle’s partner, Baron 
Steinberger, died recently in St. Louis, on the 
4th ult.,in reduced circumstances. With Bid- 
dle he once divided three millions of dollars in 
a cotton speculation. He used to give din- 
ners which cost $10,000. Finally, however, he 
took to speculating, lost his money, began to 
drink, and at’ last “threw up his hand,” poor 
and friendless. 

A Supsrrrure.—A “retired physician, 
whose sands of life, etc.,” says that an opium 
pill is one of the best things to appease hunger, 
We prefer oysters; followed by broiled plover. 


death—a world without a sun. 


The Atlantic ocean includes an area of 
25,000,000 square miles. Suppose an inch of 
rain to fall upon only one-fifth of this vast ex- 
panse, it would weigh 360,000,000 tons, and the 
salt which, as water, is held in solution in the 
sea, and which, when the water was taken up 
as a vapor, was left behind to disturb the 
equilibrium, weighed 16,000,000 more tons, or 
nearly twice as much as all the ships in the 
world could carry at a cargo each. It 
fall in a day; but occupy what time it might 
in falling, this rain is calculated to exert so 
much forcee—which is inconceivably great— 
in disturbing the equilibrium ofthe ocean. If 
all the water discharged by the Mississippi 
River during the year were taken up in one 
mighty measure, and cast into the ocean at an 
effort, it would not make a greater disturbance 
in the equilibrium of the sea than the fall of 
rain supposed. And yet so gentle are the 
operations of nature that movements so vast 
are unperceived ! 

RoevugEs.—A man who cheats in short meas- 
ure is & measureless rogue, If in whiskey, 


then he is a rogue in spirit. If he gives a bad 
title to land, then he is arogue in deed. Ifhe 
gives short measure in wheat then he is a rogue 
in grain. And if he cheats when he can, he is 
in deed, in spirit, in grain, a measureless 
scoundrel. If he cheats at all, he is a tall 
cheat. 


a 


Tue Forensic “Wer.”—Barristers have a 
ludicrous habit of identifying themselves with 
their clients by speaking in the plural number. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a luminary of 
the western circuit, “ at the moment the police- 
man says he saw usin the tap, 1 will prove 
that we were locked up in the station-house, 
in a state of intoxication.” 


Royal MARRIAGE.—The marriage of the 
King of Portugal to the Princess Maria Pia, 
took place at Lisbon on the 6th Oct., amidst 
great rejoicing. The royal pair afterward 
drove round the city, and were received with 
much enthusiasm. 
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GARE OF THE FEET. 

“Of all parts of the body,” says Dr. Robert- 
son, “ there is not one which ought to be so 
carefully attended toas the feet.” Every per- 
son knows from experience that colds and 
many other diseases which proceed from colds, 
are attributable to cold feet. The feet are at 
such a distance from “the wheel at the cis- 
tern” of the system, that the circulation of the 
blood may be very easily checked there. Yet, 
for all this, and although every person of com- 
mon sense should be aware of the truth of 
what we have stated, there is no part of the 
human body so much trifled with as the feet. 
The young and would-be genteel footed cramp 
their toes and feet into thin-soled, bone-pinch- 
ing boots and shoes, in order to display neat 
feet, in the fashionable sense of the term. 
There is one great evil, against which every 
person should be on their guard, and it is one 
which is not often guarded against—we mean 
the changing of warm for cold shoes or boots. 
Achange is often made from thick to thin- 
soled shoes, without reflecting upon the con- 
sequences which might ensue. In cold weather 
beots and shoes of good thick leather, both in 
soles and uppers, should be worn by all. 

Water-tights are not good if they are air- 
tights also; India rubber overshoes should 
neyer be worn except in wet splashy weather, 
and then not very long at once. It is hurtful 
to the feet to wear any covering that is air- 
tight over them, and for this reason India rub- 


ber should be worn as seldom as possible. 
No part of the body should be allowed to 
have a covering that entirely obstructs the 
passage of the carbonic acid gas from the 
pores of the skin outward, and the moderate 
passage of air inward to the skin. Life can 
be destroyed in a very short time, by entirely 
closing up the pores of the skin. Good warm 
stockings and thick-soled boots and shoes are 
conservators of health, and consequently of 
human happiness. 


Booxs.—A blessed companion is a book! 
A book that, fitly chosen, is a life-long friend 


A book—the unfailing Damon to his loving 
Pythias. A book that, at a touch, pours its 


heart into our own. 


CHILDLESS Man.—Marshal Vaillant, the 
French Minister of War, says, in a letter giv- 
ing a sketch of his career, “I have no child; 
aad thie ls the greatest sorrow God has given 
me, 
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A STAGE TRICK. 


We have heard of a revengeful trick played 
upon a theatrical “star,” by a subordinate 
brother actor whom he had offended by his 
overbearing manner at rehearsal, which strikes 
us as well worth . The “star” was 
shining brightly in “Hamlet,” and the other 
was “reflecting” him in Guildenstern, In the 
scene which introduces the players, Hamlet, it 
will be remembered says: “Will you play 
upon this pipe?” “My lord, I cannot,” re- 
plies Guildenstern. “I pray you,” urges Ham- 
let. “Believe me, I cannot,” again protests 
Guildenstern, “I do beseech you,” implores 
Hamlet. At this point, to the horror of Ham- 
let, and the utter amazement of the audience, 
Guildemstern, instead of responding to Ham- 
let’s continuous entreaty, “I know no touch 
of it, my lords,” took the flute and said: “Well, 
since you’re so pressing, I'll try and play you 
aleetie tune; but you'll be disappointed—I 
know you will;” and so saying, he put the 
“pipe” to his mouth, and gave the audience, 
who by this time “smoked” him, a slight 
touch of “ Yankee Doodle!” As Yellowplush 
would say, “ Phansy Hamlick’s feelinks !” 


ALMOST INCREDIBLE—A traveller tells 
of a Moorish lady in Algiers, caught out in a 
storm, who was so shocked because her yash- 
mak was washed off her face, exposing her 
features to public gaze, that she rushed 
through a crowded street, and plunged into the 
Mediterranean ! 


HEALTH AND Srreners.—A man who 
takes proper care of himself, and indulges in 
plenty of air, exercise, and above all, reerea- 
tion, ought to be in a high range of health and 
strength from twenty-four years to sixty-five. 


+ 


A cHARITABLE Lesson.—It would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, 
without taking some thought of the sterling 
goodness which mingles in and lessens them. 


Just 80.—When you go out to slide on the 
ice, choose a pond without water, and then 
you will be sure not to get drowned. 


Userut Recirre.—To keep water out, use 
pitch ; to keep it in, use a pitcher. 


Srizms.—He who turns spy for pleasure 
wouldn’t stickle to be hangman for business. 
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DON’T BE LAZY. 

We saw a book not long’ since, entitled “ A 
Lift for the Lazy,” which we thought an iil- 
chosen title, inasniuch as lazy people are” the 
last persons in the world who deserve a “lift.” 
Society abounds in eroakers—people who have 
nothing else to do, apparently, but to goabout 
grumbling, and obtruding their imaginary 
troubles upon other folks. Such people need 
employment. The fact is, leisure is a very 
pleasant garment to look at, but it is shocking 
poor stuff to wear, and the ruin of many a nat- 
urally good disposition and fine character may 
be traced to it. Your friend who complains 
so bitterly of low spitits, ennui, and the blue 
devils, needs ‘business—something to do. 
Doubtless half his imaginary fills May be 
traced to indolence and feather-beds. The 
idler—or perhaps we should give him the 
more legitimate and descriptive name of loafer 
—is a sponge on society, a mere vegetable, a 
sort of toadstool, and quite as useless. He 
never produces 4 single thought, his hands 
are never turned to anything; but he lolls 
about, lazy and miserable, from morning until 
night. Fie, fie, man! what is life without ac- 
tivity? Only a door’ groaning on its rusty 
hinges. The best fun in the world is activity. 
Who ever saw a wood-sawyer or a hod-car- 
rier troubled with the “blues?” It’s only the 
rich and comfortable that die of indigestion. 
We never set our eyes on a lazy, complaining 
man, but we think seriously upon 
man’s words. “If you ask me,” says ‘the 
shrewd old philosopher, which is the real he- 
reditary sin of human nature, do you imagine 
I shall answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, 
or egotism? No, I shall say, ‘indolence will 
conquer all the rest.’ Indeed, all good prin- 
ciples must stagnate without mental activity.” 


GoLp.—In view of the extraordinary dis- 
coveries of gold in several of the United 
States territories,and considering the increased 
necessities of the government, Congress will 
at the ensuing session be asked to énact some 
measures by which considerable part of the 
treasure may, through the miners, be seeured 
for the public use. 

WoMEN OCCUPYING.THE PuLpit.— Rey. 
J. H, Cleveland, pastor of the Universalist 
Society in Milan, Indiana, has entered a regi- 
ment of volunteets from that State. He 
writes the Herald and Era that the ladies of 
his congregation have volunteered to’ fill the 
pulpit during his absence. 


A BOY HUNG IN SPORT. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer states that an 
occurrence ‘attended with fatal results took 
place in the first ward of that city, lately, 
Charles H. AYburger, aged 14 years, a son'of 
Adam ‘Alburger, residing in Second Street, 
was tna slaughterhouse attached to his fath 
er’s residence, in compatiy with several boys 
about his own age. They were engaged ih 
playing “John “Brown,” e., going through 
the form of hanging, ete., using a dog belong 
ing to Mr. Alburger’ as a victim. While en- 
gaged in this afhusement, some of the boys 
playfully placed a strap, used as a rope, around 
the neck of ‘young Alburger, and proceeded 
to draw hitn from the ground by means ofa 
crank used to hang meat. By some unfortu- 
nate chance ‘thé strap tightened around his 
neck, while his féet did not touch the ground, 
and he was hung in earnest. His companions 
becoming frightened, did not attempt to take 
or cut him down, but called for the inmates of 
the house. Some of the women made their 
appearance, who cried for help, and brought a 
passer-by to the assistance of the unfortunate 
youth. He was cut down after hanging two 
minutes. All possible measures were at once 
taken for his recovery. Five physicians were 
in attendance, but their united exertions failed 
to restore him. After suffering much agony, 
he expired the next day at two o'clock. 


WEAR A SMILE. 

Which will yow do, smile and make others 
happy, or be crabbed and make everybody 
round you miserable? You can live among 
beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in the 
mire, surrounded by fogs and frogs. The 
amount of happiness which you can produce 
is incalculable, if you will show a smiling face, 
a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. On 
the other hand, by sour looks, cross words, 
and a fretful disposition, you can make hun- 
dreds unhappy almest..beyond endurance, 
Which will youdo? Wear a pleasant counte- 
nance, let joy beam in your eye, and love glow 
on your forehead. There is no joy so great as 
that which springs from a kind act or a pleas- 
ant deed, and you may feel it at night when 
you rest, and at morning when you rise, and 
through the day Whén about your daily 


> 


SvueGrstion for THe Strupp. — Never 
think of saying bo to a goose. Say beau to 
the gander—belle to the goose. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDEBS. 
Traces of the semi-ctvilized race of men that 
inkabited this courtry prior to the advent 
of the present Indian “tribes, are often met 


jn'the valley of the Mississippi and along its 
tributary ‘streams. These traces consist of 
métinds, tumuli, fortifications, ete., and occa- 
sionally human remains and other’ interesting 
relics of the mound-builders are dug up from 
péiéath these earth-works. Quite recently, 
near the town of Winchester, Randolph coun- 
ty/in the eastern part of Indiana, skeletons of 
men ‘ten feet high have been found in the vi- 
dnity of these works of a past race. - There is 
a fortification of earth-work near by, which 
covers a space of thirty-six acres. The pres- 
ett height of these works is fifteen feet, but 
thefe is a mound in the centre which rises to 
the height of twenty-five feet. Directly east 
and west from this central mound there are 
gateways through the sides of the fortification, 
and outside of these openings and around 
them are other smaller forts. These new dis- 
coveries are precisely similar in character to 
the mountls and fortifications heretofore found 
in those regions, and were doubtless the work 
of'the same people. 

Tn reference to the question whence these 
people came, and whither they departed, arch- 
wologists have presented a very plausible the- 
ory of their origin in Southern Asia, and en- 


trance upon this continent from the northwest, | 


by the way of Kamschatka and the bridge of 


islands called the Aleutian chain. ‘They made | 


their way to the regions on the western shore 
of Lake Superior, and traces of them fn the 


copper mines of that locality are found by the | 


minérs at this day. They occupied the Mis- 


sissippi basin until dtivert’ thence by the in- | 


vading Indian race, whielroriginated in North- 
ern Asia, and followed the former to America 
at @ later period, settling upon the Pacific side, 
but gradually encroaching towards the east 
until they came at length upon the Mississippi, 
and encountered their more civilized prede- 
cessors in the line of emigration. The Leni 
Lenape, or Delaware Indians, according to the 
traditions handed down to them by their an- 
cestors, resided many hundred years ago in a 
very distant country in the western part of 
the American continent. They determined to 
emigrate to the eastward, and accordingly set 
out In a body. Aftefa long fouriiey, and 
many halts of a year at one place, they atrived 
at the Nama =. Sipt (fv¥er of fish), the river 
now kuown as the Mississippl, which name is 
evidently a corruption’ of the Indian words: 


nameesi, fish, arid’ sipu, fiver, At the river 
they met with another Indian tribe, the Meng- 
we (the Iroquois, or Five Nations), who had 
also emigrated eastward from a distant coun- 
try, and had struek the river somewhat higher 
up. 

The traditions of the Delawares further 
state that: the country east of the “ Namoesi 
Sipu” was inhabited by a powerful nation, who 
had many large tewns built on the great riv- 
ers flowing through the land. These people 
were called the Alligewi, from whose name the 
original name of the Ohio River, Alleghany, 
also of the mountain ehain to the eastward, is 
derived. They were remarkably stout and tall 
men, and the tradition further says that there 
were giants among them. They defended 
themselves by regular fortifications and en- 
trenchments. The Lenape sought permission 
to settle in the country, but were refused, and 
could only obtain consent that they should 
pass through and seek a settlement further 
eastward. While they were crossing the great 
river, their numbers alarmed the Alligewi, and 
a furious attack was commenced upon them 
for the purpose of preventing their crossing. 
This treachery led. to.a war in which the Iro- 
quois. joined the Delawares, and the final re- 
sult was the expulsion of the Alligewi from 
their country, and .the eventual migration 
southward into Mexico, Central America and 


Peru, This occurred about the sixth century 
of our era, and the ancient Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians had. traditions among them corre- 


SprritvuAL Meprum!—Twelve pairs of 
| boots, containing twelve bottles of whiskey, 
| were taken from beneath the clothes of a 
| female smuggler at Memphis, recently, just as 

she was passing into Dixie. 
- 
Tur Cup.—The Bridgeton (Me.) Reporter 
tells of a girl near that place, who chewed 
gum during the interesting ceremony of her 
marriage with her beloved. It was, doubtless, 
the “cud of sweet and bitter fancies.” 


THe Or-WELLs ovT.—It is stated 
that the flow of the Pennsylvania oil-wells is 
decreasing, the daily product of the whole re- 
gion being estimated at scarcely four thousand 
barrels. 


Kewrocky Lorrertes.— Lotteries are now 
licensed. in Kentucky. A per centage of the 
profits is to be used to buy a State library. 
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COURTSHIP. 

Falling in love is an old fashion, and one 
that will yet endure. Cobbett, a good sound 
* Englishman, twitted Malthus, the anti-popula- 
tion writer, with the fact that, do all he could, 
and all that government could, ay, all that 
twenty thousand governments could, he could 
not prevent courting and falling in love. 
“ Between fifteen and twenty-two,” said he, 
“all people will fall in love.” Shakspeare 
pushes out this season to the age of forty-five. 
Old Burton, writing omlove-melancholy, gives 
us a still further extension of the lease; and 
certainly there be old fools as well as young 
fools.” But no one is absolutely free from the 
universal passion. The Greek epigram on a 
statue of Cupid, which Voltaire, amongst a 
hundred of others, has happily produced, is 
perfectly true: 


“ Whoe'er thou art, thy master see! 
was, or is, or is to be.” 


Probably no one escapes from the passion. 
We find in trials and in criminal history that 
the quaintest, quietest of men, the most out- 
wardly saintly, cold, stone-like beings, have 
had their moments of intense love-madness. 
Luckily, love is as lawful as eating, when 
properly indulged in. 

Cobbett tells us how an English yeoman 
loved and courted, and how he was loved in 
return; and a prettier episode does not exist 
in the English language. Talk of private me- 
moirs of courts, the gossip of this cottage is 
worth it all. Cobbett, who was a sergeant 
major in a regiment of foot, fell in love with a 
daughter of a sergeant of artillery, then in the 
province of New Brunswick. He had not 
passed more than an hour in her company, 
when, noting her modesty, her quietude, and 
her sobriety, he said, “ that is the girl for me.” 
The next morning he was up early, and al- 
most before it was light passed the sergeant’s 
house. There she was on the snow, scrubbing 
out a washtub. “ 8 the girl for me,” 
again cried Cobbett, although she was not 
more than fourteen, and he nearly twenty-one, 

“From the day I first spoke to her,” he 
writes, “I had no more thought of her being 
the wife of any other man than I had the 
thought of her becoming a chest of drawers.” 
He paid every attention to her, and, young as 
she was, treated her with all confidence, He 
spoke to her as his friend, his second self. But 
in six months the artillery were ordered to 
England, and her father with them. Here 
was indeed a blow. Cobbett knew what 


Woolwich was, and what temptations a young 
and pretty girl would be sure to undergo, 
He therefore took to her his whole fortune, 
one hundred and fifty guineas, the savings of 
his pay and overwork, and wrote to tell her 
that if she did not find her place comfortable 
to take lodgings, and put herself to 
and not to work too hard, for he would be 
home in two years. But, ashe says, ‘as the 
malignity of the devil would have it, we were 
kept abroad two years longer than our time, 
Mr. Pitt having knocked up a dust with Spain 
about Nootka Sound, O, how I cursed Noot- 
ka Sound, and poor bawling Pitt!” But at 
the end of four years Cobbett got his 


discharge. 

He found his little girl a servant of all 
work, at five pounds a year, in the house ofa 
Captain Brisac; and without saying a word 
about the matter, she put into his hands the 
whole of the hundred and fifty guineas 
unbroken ! 

What a pretty, tender picture is that!—the 
young sergeant, and the little girl of eighteen, 
who had kept for four years the treasure un- 
touched, waiting with patience her -lover’s 
return! What kindly, pure trust on both 
sides! The historical painters of the Royal 
Academy give us scenes from English history 
of intrigue and bloodshed. Why can they not 
give us a scene of true English courtship Ake 
that? Cobbett, who knew how to write ster- 
ling English better than many men of his own 
days, and most men of ours, does not forget 
to enlarge upon the scene, and dearly he loved 
his wife for her share of it; but he does not 
forget to add, that with this love there was 
mixed “self-gratulation on this indubitable 
proof of the soundness of his own judgment,” 


PERSONAL.—Ellas Howe, Jr., the well- 
known inventor of the sewing-machine needle, 
whose patent yields the princely income ofa 
quarter of a million of dollars annually, isa 
private soldier in the Connecticut Seventeenth. 


> 


EXPENsIvVE.—The government tax on the 
telegraphic despatches to the seven daily pa- 
pers in this city, amounts to $40 per week. 


AUSTRALIA.—There are in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, 884 places of worship, with accommoda- 
tion for 160,000 persons. 

QuERy.—What domestic vessels does 4 cir- 
cus-rider resemble? A pitcher and tumbler. 
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ORGANIO REMAINS. 

Of all the curious and interesting relics that 
are discovered in modern timés, those that the 
earth is found to contain seem to us the most 
remarkable and worthy of nate. The ground 
is discovered to be full of organic substances, 
animal and vegetable, which must have re- 
mained there thousands of years, forming the 
only monument and memorial of races of be- 
ings long since passed away. How curious 
the imagination at once becomes; how full of 
conjecturé at the sight of these relics. To 
whom could they have belonged ?—what sort 
of people, and what have become of these 
races, entirely extinguished, with all records 
of themselves save these curious organic re- 
mains? Have they passed through the vale 
of death and gone to people some of the stars? 
or does the silence of the tomb end their spir- 
itwal as well as bodily existence? The mind 
will revel in these fancies, will form strange 
and fanciful conjectures when it beholds these 
remarkable and unintelligible memorials. True, 
selénce has succeeded, in some degree, in 
classifying these monuments of the past. Their 
relative positions in the formations recognized 
by geologists, have also enabled scientific men 
to determine the relative period at which the 
people they represent acted their part upon 
the stage of life, hereafter to be trodden, per- 
haps, by an infinite succession of races! 

Then springs up the wonder and conjecture 
ia our minds, shall we, too, be thus forgotten ? 
Will the seemingly imperishable monuments 
and records that we are multiplying, share this 
fearful oblivion? Doubtless, yes! All history 
and observation show that the earth’s sur- 
fee is undergoing a perpetual change. The 
currents of rivers and oceans are forming ac- 
cumulations of land in some places, and wash- 
ing away the surface in others. Indeed, you 
and I, gentle reader, can remember of the dis- 
appearance of whole islands of no inconsider- 
able magnitude. The lofty mountains, sapped 
and undermined by rains and heavy frosts, 
plunge into the hollows below, and towering 
hills and deep valleys are formed by the wash- 
ing away of the soil in rivers’ courses, and by 
earthquakes, Philosephical reasoners and able 
geologists have long since arrived at the opin- 
ion, that nearly the whole of the present sur- 
face of the earth was once at the bottom of the 
sea, and has been uplifted by mighty convul- 
sions of nature. 

Thus it is that shells and aquatic belongings 
are found on mountain tops, hundreds of miles 
from the sea, and swamps show the petrified 


remains of vegetation that grows only on high 
and dry soils. Among other remains most 
curious are those of animals, the species of 
which is now extinct, but which are remark- 
able for their extraordinary dimensions and 
formations. Among them is the Mastodon 
found in this country, of the enormous dimen- 
sions of eighteen feet in length by twelve in 
height! In shert, these curiosities of geology 
are almost inexhaustible. 


MIGRATION OF EELS. 

A close observer assures us that the follow- 
ing interesting evolutions occur when eels 
come in from the sea. The aggregate shoal, 
about to ascend the inland streams, moves up 
the shore of the river, in the form of a long, 
dark, rope-like bedy in shape not unlike an 
enormous specimen of the animals which 
compose it. On reaching the first tributary, 
a portion, consisting of the number of eels 
adequate for peopling this stream detaches 
itself from the main body and passes up; and, 
in the subsequent onward passage of the 
shoal, this marvellous system of detaching, on 
reaching the mouths of brooks, a proportion- 
ate quantity of the great advancing swarm, is 
repeated, until the entire number has been 
suitably provided with rivulets to revel in— 
such being the wonderful instinct by which 
nature ordains that each stream shall be pro- 
vided with a competent number of this migra- 
tory creature. 

A Mexican Fonerat.—The Mexican 
senoritas are borne to the grave on open 
biers, whereon they lie attired in all the finery 
that was the delight of their young hearts 
while living. There they lie, with flowers 
heaped around them ; their skirts fringed with 
costly lace, and the delicate ankles and feet 
showing yet more delicate in trim silk hose 
and Cinderella slippers. 


+ 


A Bankrupt’s Assets.—The entire assets 
of a recent bankrupt were nine children. 
creditors acted magnanimously, and let him 


keep them. 


Liserty AND Despotism.—Despots are 
hostile to liberty; as though, among men as 
with geese, the wild ones were more cunning 
than the tame. 
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PUNCTUALITY —With kings, a politeness; 
with men, a business; with women, a pas- 
time 
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Foreign ‘Mistellany. 
Fatal accidents in London, for one year, 
- caused by wearing crinoline, seventy-five. 

Maj. Gen. Sir John Eardiey. Wilmot 
the hero of Lucknow in the Sepoy rebel 
died 27th of Sept., at Hamburg, Germany. 

A Belgian chemist has discovered m4 
that so much resemble gold and silver as to b 
taken for the pure metal, but not as coin. 

The great Suez ship-canal. which isi now 
being cut through the Isthmus, to connect the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea, will be 91 
miles in length, 260 feet in width. 

A Paris letter states that the Mexican ex- 
pedition has already cost ae oe or 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds sterling men 
are in the hospitals or dead, . 

A writer in the Edinburg Review estimates 
the property of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1858, at twenty-nine thousand millions of dol- 
lars, which is about $1000 to each inhabitant. 

The French government is said to have 
made a demand upon Leopold for the 
expulsion of Louis Blane Belgium. M. 
Blanc’s oflence was the speech he made at the 
Brussels banquet to Vietor Hugo. 


The English lady who has a mania for col- 
leeting the stamps of all nations in an album, 
will have to procure ninety-five different kinds 
which are used under our tax law, and expend 
$196,583 to purchase one of each kind. 

A quicksilver “lode” has been discovered 
within two miles of San Franciseo. The pros- 
pects are rich and appear extensive. The 
discovery was made accidentally while excay- 
ras | a hill to prepare to lay down a pipe for 
the Spring Valley Water Company. 

The Sultan of Turkey has refused to sanc- 
tion a proposed reduetion of thirty per cent. 
on the salaries of all government employees. 
He is reported to have remarked that the em- 
ployees have already suffered too much to be 
again subjected to new privations. 

On a recent Sunday evening, a congregation 
inan English town were suddenly plunged 
into total darkness. The cause was that crin 
oline had just entered; a lady’s dress was 
caught in the key of the gas meter, the lady 
dragged the crinoline, the crinolitie 
the key, and light was locked out. 

The London Examiner is severe on fashion- 
able head-dresses, remarking that “we still 
disgrace our heads by carrying black chimne 
pots upon them; the hat remains a hard 
reality, while ladies’ bonnets have ceased to be 


nh, 


- 


at all useful as head coverings, and exist only, | 


as misshapen, much bedizened milliners’ night- 
mares of the ornamental.” 

The law for the abolition of slayery in the 
Dutch West Indies, which goes into operation 
in July next, grants*the owners three hundred 
guilders for each slave. The supervision of 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It is said that 80,000 vols. are added yearty 
to the British Museum Library. 

Statistics show that some 6,000,000 C 
die annually from the vile use of opium. 


Gutta percha pipes are in very general ‘use 
in London and for conveying water. © 

In Persia ladies wear daggers in their girdles, 
in America they wear them in their eyes. © 

It issaid that by a certain process ivoryis now 
liquified in Paris and then cast into statuettes, 

China proper is said to contain four bun 
dred milllons of human beings. 

Pekin is to be connected with London by 
telegraph, in six months. 

The Australians are suffering from “ fright- 
fal inundations.” 

The Mohammedans have a cemetery and a 
mosque established in the city of Paris. 

At the Surry Theatre, London, a novelty 
has been introduced in the form of a | 
glass curtain, measuring 1000 square feet. 

It is said that the Queen of nee has de- 
termined on renouncing the world and taking 
the veil. Sheis now in a convent at Augsburg. 


_ Egypt is raising cotton in large quantities, 
and promises to do more in the same way. 
Asia Minor is adding to her cotton productions, 

It is rumored that Queen Victoria will ab- 
dicate in favor of the Prince of Wales when 
the prince is married., 

It is affirmed, says the Austrian 
that the manufacture of gun cotton is abolished 
in Austria. 


The of Denmark has had a ele of 
Colt’s revolvers, coyered with gold in id ja 
beautiful arabesque, presented to him by 
ident Lincoln, on his own private account. 

During the last year the women of England 
have borne above ‘2000 children a day; but 
death struck down about 1300 a day, and re- 
duced the natural increase of population to 
little more than 700 a day. 

Tn the second half of the fifteenth cone 
Russia was but 18,000 square miles in exten 
Now it covers 392,000 square miles. In 1722 
the population of the empire was 14 millions; 
now it is 65 millions. 

A foreign journal says the Austrian ladies 
have resolved to give crinoline a dead cut, 
and have intimated to the managers of the 
Vienna theatres that they will not patronize 
the house where the actresses wear crinolines. 

A new and prolific silk worm has been in- 
troduced at Monte Video, pronounced superi- 
or t@ the China worm, resisting cold and pro- 
ducing cocoons of superior weight and con- 
sistency to the Chinese. It feeds on the recins 
which grow spontaneously in the republic. 
The exports of petroleum oil have become 
of so much importance that at Liverpool an 


‘immense fire-proof building is being erected 


at one of the docks, for the exclusive — 


the State is not to continue longer than ten 
years, and fixed labor is obligatory op.all the 


emancipated. A million guilders ($400,000) | 
have been voted 1 
five years. 


to encourage emigration for 


of storing the petroleum as it arrives. 

building Is to be furnished with iron tanks, 
capable of h $20,000 gallons, and with 
room above the tanks for storifig 140,000 in 
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RECORD OF ‘THE TIMES. {T 


Record of the Cimes, 
Twenty million dollars’ worth of beef is an- 
pually consumed in New York city. 
best cough mixture—thick boots, with 
air and exercise. Never fails. 
What letter is it that is never used more 
than twice in America? Letter A, of course. 
ice business of Boston employs some 
200/000 of dollars and hundreds of men. 
There are 171 places in the United States 
Washington. 


A little boy thought the rising of the sun 
depended on crowing of the rooster. 

The purest heart is that which dares to call 
itself impure. 

Some of the New Hampshire farmers this 
season have raised 23-pound turnips. 

The first book the Harpers ever published 
was one of Walter Scott’s novels.*: 

Six theatres and two circuses are in success- 
ful operation in the city of Washington. 

There are more patent humbug medicines 
before the public now than ever before. 

The 73d Illinois Regiment is officered 
throughout by Methodist preachers ! 

If a man marry a shrew, are we to suppose 
he is shrewd ? 

The whole population of Mexico is now 
stated to be about 7,000,000 souls. 

Massachusetts has enjoyed a remarkably 
favorable season for her harvest. 

‘There are over one hundred families of the 
name of Newhall in the city of Lynn, Mass. 

Gum drabic is formed from the sap of the 


acacia tree which grows in Morocco. 


Good nature is a glow worm that sheds light 
even in the darkest places. Try it. 

One thousand years ago the Chinese built 
suspension bridges of more than four hundred 
feet span. 

In 1849 a baby in San Francisco was a curi- 
osity that ) om ny ran to see, but now we learn 
there are 27,000 children in that city. 

The New York Tablet thinks there are not 
less than two hundred thousand men in the 
Union armies to-day of Irish birth or lineage. 


It is estimated that Illinois will produce 
20,000 bales of cotton this year, and the crop 
is now gathering. The variety is the upland. 

The Jews of Syracuse, New York, have 

lollars to e Fourth Onondaga 


The old iron mine in Tinmouth, Vt., has 
been re-opened, and is worked by the Ply- 
mouth Company. A new and rich vein of ore 
has been struck. 

4? sugar-refining firm in have 
manufactured a pyramid of fine | sugar a 
foot.and a half ae at the base, four feet 
three inches in height, and weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds, which is to be presented 
to Mrs. George B. McClellan. 


| New York,city boasts two hundred astrolo- 
| gers, clairvoyants and fortune-tellers. 


camphene, in default of alcohol, He died, 


le isa lottery; but he who draws man 
om wont be likely to draw much else. , 


Rubber goods have lately been advanced 40 
per cent. 

Church, the artist, painted a picture of Ni- 
agara Falls the other day in five hours, for 
whieh he received $1500. 

Canada is a poor, one-horse place, any way, 
= they are going to havea thanksgiving day 

re. 


A white robin was shot in Auburn lately by 
John M. Aldrich; of Worcester, who discov- 
ered this rara avis in a flock of the pretty 
redbreasts. 

Manufacturing is so brisk in Connecticut 
that four large new factories are in course 
of erection to meet the requirements of 
business, 

The t has advertised for two 
thousand head boards for Graves, to be deliv- 
ered within thirty days. They are to be of 
black walnut, clear of knots, four feet long and 
ten inches wide. 

A Scotchman asked an Irishman, why were 
half farthings coined in England? The 
answer was, “So that Seotchmen may have 
an opportunity to subscribe to charitable 
associations.” 

The fact that the revenue of Nova Scotia 
has fallen off $1,000,000, in 1861, owing to the 
interruption of Southern trade, may account 
for the hostility of the Nova Scotians to the 
United States. 

The Albany Gas Company have refused to 
sell their coke, and determined to give it to 
the poor of the city. This handsome and 
beneficent conduct seems to disprove the old 
adage that “ Corporations have no souls.” 


It is said that in shelling beans, if scalding 
water is poured upon the pods, the beans wiil 
slip very easily from the pod. So also, it is 
said that by pouring scalding water on apples 
the skins may be easily slipped off and much 
labor saved. 

At an exhibition given in Troy, N. Y., re- 
cently, a committee of ladies was appointed 
to make a pilgrimage through the audience 
and select the handsomest man in the room. 
The lucky man was the major of the twenty- 
fourth regiment. The superb major received 
a prize as a reward for his good looks. 


The Newport News tells of a yo man 
there named Randall Pullen, who recently en- 
listed and received $200 bounty. When he 
was quite young his mother was left a widow, 
and in struggling to bring up her children, it 
is not surprising that she was compelled to 
run into debt. There were outstanding 
against her, the sum of one hundred dollars in 
small amounts. They were all outlawed. 
Ra dall u receiving his money, went to 
every wine of his. mother, and paid every 
claim, to the above amount. 


A. man, in Baltimore lately drank a of 
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Merry-Wahing. 
How does the most punctual paymaster in- 
cur a mighty debt? By ceophig's on tick. 


Can any one define the exact width of a 
narrow escape ? 


t 
Vou, wate big tate 


“You seem to walk more erect than 
my friend.” “Yes, I have been 
by circumstances.” 

If it were decreed that one man should live 
forever, all the rest of the world would impute 
their deaths to him. 

A Yankee, according’to the latest authority, 
sees aqueducts in bubbling springs, 
in stones, and cash in everything. 


Colonel Christy asks, Why is the stern of a 
vessel leaving port like an uncivil gentleman ? 
= answers, Because it never returns a 

Ww. 

A tobacco manufacturer advertises a new 
brand as “ Ladies’ Delight.” Our 
friend wishes to know if that isn’t the 
they make into widow’s weeds. 


Very different thi are sometimes 
gestive of each other. The learned wood 

Pro ” read aloud, would almost 
make any one think of proper gander! 

“ Boy, did you let off that gun?” exclaimed 
an enraged school-master. “Yes, master.” 
“Well, what do you think I will do to you?” 
“Why, let me off. 

At the door of an office in Cincinnati we 
saw the following sign : “Money loaned to any 
amount from five to fifty cents on real estate 
or other good security. 

Speaking of the enormous taxes levied by 
Brigham Young upon the inhabitants of Utah, 
po AY not apply to him the line of Gold- 


“ A man is he to all the country dear?” 

A steamer with a boy of twelve at the helm. 
Old gentleman—You’re a smart young fellow 
to be trusted in that situation a y. Boy 
(indignantly)—Don’t you see the notice, “ not 
to speak to the man at the wheel? 

“ Ah, doctaw, does the choleraw awfect the 
highaw awda?” asked an exquisite of a cele- 
brated physician in New Orleans. “ No,” re- 
plied the doctor, “but it’s death on fools, and 

’d better leave the city immediately.” 
Phe fellaw” 
Dentist to his patient—Hem, very odd, I 
must have made some mistake; there’s noth- 
the matter with this tooth. Never mind, 
try again. Of course, I wont charge you 
for pulling more than one of them, no matter 
how many I take out. 

A friend of ours was travelling lately, while 
afflicted with a very bad cough. He annoyed 
his fellow-traveliers greatly, till finally one of 
them remarked, in a tone of displeasure, “ Sir, 
that is a'very bad cough of yours.” “ 
sir,” replied our friend, “but you will excuse 
me—it’s the best I’ve got!” 


A machine has been invented which is to be 
driven by the force of circumstances. 

When does a man die for his love? When 
he turns his red whiskers brown. 

To terminate a lawsuit speedily is the 
best thing to never have it, 

Are the minutes relating to an affair of 
or always drawn up by the seconds ? ve 

What kind of a fever have those who wish to 
have their names in print? Type-us fever, 

Why is your thumb, when putting on 
cternlty? Because & thence 
(everlasting) ! 


story-teller ? 
drawn communications. 

When is a be like one of our most faith- 
ful Indian tribes? When he’s a Sikh in arms, 
(Seeking alms). 

A man with a scolding wife, when inquired 
of respecting his occupation, said he kept a 
hot-house, 

“ Welcome, little stranger,” as the man said 
when he found a three-cent piece among his 
postage stamps. 

“Do you know who built this bridge ?” sald 
a person to Hook. “ No,” replied Hook, “but 
if you go over you'll be tolled.” 

We should round every day of stirring ac- 
tion with an evening of thought. We learn 
our experience nnless we muse 
upon it, 


A person out a man who hada 
profusion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. 
Ah, master,” said the artisan, “it’s asure 


of weakness, when so many hoops are used.” 
When Jack Jones discovered that he had 


polished his mate’s boots instead of his own, he ' 


called it an hee instance of “labo 
and confoundedly hard, too, under a mistake. 


At Quarter Sessions one of the magistrates 
slept and snored,a young barrister sent 
this note to the senior counsel: “Q.—Why 
Sir Tunbelly like the first ship on record? 
A.— Because he snores, hark!” 

“What are you about?” inquired a lunatic 
of a cook, who was industriously stripping the 
feathers from a fowl. “Dressing a chicken,” 
answered the cook. “I should call that um 
dressing,” said the crazy chap in reply. 


A countryman, who got a situation at the 
west end of London, on entering a room where 
there was a globe of gold fish, excl 
“Well, this is the first I ever saw a 
herring alive!” 

An absent-minded gentleman, on retiring at 
night, put his dog to bed, and kicked himself 
down stairs. He did not discover his mistake 
until he went to yelp, and the dog tried to 
snore. 


At a wedding, recently, when the offici 
priest put to the lady the question, “ 
thou have this man to be thy wedded hus- 
band?” she dropped the prettiest curtesy, and 
with a modesty which lent her beauty an ad- 
ditional grace, replied, “If you please.” 
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GATHERINGS FROM OUR PORTFOLIO. 


AS 


At study—eandle snuffed out. 


Settling old scores in the dark! 


Sa -  —— 
\= 
Result, when thie light appears. 
| 
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BALLOUWS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


TO ENABLE 


THE CLERKS 
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Speedy improvement after obtaining it. 
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= 
Signe of the 
Appli 
Applicant for exemption. — 
ut seven 
teen springs have passed over her head. 


